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PELHAM; or, the ADVENTURES OF A GENTLE- 
MAN. A Noyel. In 2 vols. 12mo. [By the Author of *»> The 
Disowned.^'] Seeond Edition. 

** If ttae most brilliant wit, a narrative wboee interost never flafs, and some 
pletureaof tbe most rivetins InterestiCan make a work popalar, 'Pdbam' 
will be as first rate in celebrity as it is in excellence. The scenes are laid at 
tfae present day, and in fiuhioaable lifo." — ^Ziondon Laigrarjf Quxtu* 

** The author, whoever he is. may Jostly pride himself upon a performance 
AF fVilI of amusing scenes, seasoned by irequeot flashes of sterling wit and genuine 
Jiumour. and remarkable for a poUsh and eJeganee of style that well l<eare out 
the word geutUman affixed to the title of the book." -Lmdon fVeekly Rmino 

-— ~" The work of a master->we kn«w not his name, but whoever he may 
be, we oflfer him our warmeflt admiration. With wit, with ciaadcal lore, 
svith a keen eye for penetrating passion in all its varielies^with genius, and 
taste, and good sense, he is one of the few who deserve rare praise in proper 
:Hii to the variety of their appearance. In thk whole aAsox or th < 
WAVcaunr Novkls, thkrb is mot omb to bb compa&bd to PsLnAX.** 

JV. r. Courier 

" Scldnm have we risen fhmi the perusal of any novel, romance, or memoir 
with sut^h vivid emotions of gratified curiosity and delight as from that 
l*elliam. For masterly and graphic delineation of human character in a. 
its phases, for picturesque grouping of individuals, as collected in society, for 
engrossing interest of incident and t/ijUling exhibition of passion, for skilfu. 
devetopement of plot, spirited and natural dialogue, and, finally, for philo* 
•ophieal acumen and bractical morality, this movbl stakos unrivallbd in 
TUB pxbsbmt day. To polot outinstances of excellence would be an endlees 
task— they will force themselves on the observation of evejy unbiassed mind. 
Were we inclined to select passages as more particularly evincing the snperiol 
pow«ra of the writer, we should quote half of the book." 

JV*. Y, Mirror $t JLadiul' LiU Gazette. 

THE DISOWNED. By the Author of "Pelham." A 
Novel. In 2 yols. 12mo. Second Edition, 

" If Pdkam Justly raised for its author a very high character, The Disewned 
will raise it fiur higher.** — London Literary Gazette, 

** The great success of Pelham, and the high reputation it has acquired for 
ire author, increased our curiosity to peruse its successor. We have examined 
Tbe Disowned, and find it fully equal in plot, character, and description tu 
PeUaa; and vastly more philosophic and reflecting. It is by far tiie most 
intellectual fiction that we have seen for a long time ; and in it may be found 
some of the finest maxims, and l>om it may be drawn some of the best 
laoraJs, for the guidance of the human heuu"-^Albion. 

*The Journals throughout this country and in England have perhaiA 
spoken mora hi praise of * Pelham' than of any other novel that has iasued 
from the press in modem days^but ail that has oeen said in commendatioix 
of that work, and much more in our opinion, may be repealed of * I'/ic 
DfacMmed.* The author certainly possesses, to a surprising degree, boldness, 
energy of genius, originality, and shrewdness of observation. * Pelham' and 
*The Diwwned' are not hiferior to Sir Walter Scott's nove}s.**->C. Times. 



popular Works Recently Printed, 

THE RIVALS OF ESTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Bt 
JkHKB G. Brooks, and Mary £. Brooks. 12mo. 

" The Rivals of Este" exlflbits a degree of acquaintance with the hu' 
man heart, a power of language, a atrength of thought, and facility of rer- 
sification, which at once entitle the authoress to very nigh praise and her 
poem to careful consideration. The depth of feeling she displays, her deli- 
cate appreciation of the grand and beautiful in nature, the appropriateness 
and abundance of her imagery, and her philosophic cast of thought, have 
rendered her the subject of wide and sincere admiration. 

Mr. Brooks's poem entitled " Genius,*' is not a finished effort, but seems like 
the magneloquent outpourings of one, who had snatched up the pen with eager 
inspiration, and who had written down with a rapidity too great to admit of 
connexion, the promptings of the muse. The expressions are nervous, the 
tbooghts new, and the fii^res forcible. He pours his soul along in a flood of 
■trong, vehement yet not deep, and clear with all its rapidity."— TA« Critic, 

" As an author, Mrs. Brooks has some characterictic faults— she has beau- 
ties too, beauties, which prove that she has a heart for the gentle and tender. 
Mad an eye for the glorious and beautiful." — Jfew-England Weekly Review. 

(( We could name none among our countrywomen who has displayed a 
i.ore vigorous poetic genius than the lady to whon} we owe the spirited eflfu- 
t/ons of Noma."— PAiZade(pMa Dtuly Chronicle. 

" In the writings of Mrs. Brooks, learning, beauty, elegance, and instruction, 
are combined eminently. This volume' will contribute much to elevate the 
rising literature of our country."— u^/^any DaUy Advertiser. 

"This charming poetesf* has written some of the sweetest verses in the 
language." — Camden Journal. 

** The lovers of impassioned and cla^tial numbers may promise themselves 
much gratification from the muse of Brooks, while the many-stringed harp of 
his lady, the Noma of tlie Courier, a harp, which none but she can sweep, has 
a chord for every heart." — JV. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 

"The poems of Mr. Brooks compose the latter I)alf of the volume. He 
has shown a proper regard for his literary character in collecting and embody- 
ing them in this form."— JV. Y. Evening Post. 

*' The poetry of Mrs. Brooks, though marked by those minor fkults, which 
are to be expected in the writinsrs of one, whose years are few, has certainly 
evinced a vigorous fancy, a boldness of thought, and a degree of energy and 
spirit more like the enthusiasm of a cavalier than of a young girl of sixteen." 
'"Boston Daily Advertiser. 

" The signature of Norma, the anonymous title of Mrs. Brooks, has re- 
ceived the tribute of praise on both sides of the Atlantic ; while that of 
Florio (Mr. Brooks) has always been welcomed. The "Rivals of Este" 
has much more of true poetry tiian is usually bestowed upcm efforts of such 
length." — Boston Statesman. 

" We have read and admired the poetry of both husband and wife."— .Vi<2- 
iletex Oazette. 

"Mrs. Brooks " has produced some very spirited stanzas, and we know of 
nothing written by our countrv'women quite equal to two or three of her 
poems on scriptural subjects. She is all enthusiasm, and her words usually 
flow on like a sparkling stream, whicli gives out continually a pleasant 
murmur, while it takes the hues of beauty from the bright banks it glides by 
Rnd the changing sky above." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

" We have left ourselves no space to say even a word of the poems of IVfr. 
Brooks, contained in the same volume; but we r^ret this the less, because 
they have all, or nearly all, been already extensively published, and our opi- 
nion of his exalted powers as a p**** cJientlv well faiowu."— JW»- York 
Mirnr. 
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Popular Wwrks Ruenily Printed. 

TRAITS OF TRAVEL. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. By 
the Author of " High-Ways and By- Ways." 

*^ These Tales are characterized by the full measure of that easy pleasantry 
and close portraiture of places and persons, which gave so much popularity to 
Mr. Giattan*s former labours. This style is well known ; a curious mixtureof 
eccentricity and truth of description ; a rapid fluctuation from grave to gay; 
and again, firom a gayety almost festive, ^ scenea of misfortune, deepeninc in 
all their shades, from the melancholy to the startling and ternble. The 
author's familiar acquaintance with foreign life gives him great resources in 
the delineation of the sterner passions ; and we congratulate him on having 
|»roduced a work, which, from its animation, variousness, and pleasantry, 
must add highly to his reputation as a popular writer.*' — L<nt. Weeklji Rev. 

** To the materials of the traveller, Mr. Grattan has brought the imagination 
of the novelist. His worlu have a value equal to their amusemoU;" — Lonr 
tfsN Literary OaxetU. 

•* Mr. Grattan's new work, » TVai'e* of TVeweZ,* 'seems likely to become 
■ore popular than his " High- Ways and By- Ways," successful as that pro- 
dvctiou was. The great vai iety in the ' Traits' is one of the least of their 
claims, the chief of which will be found in iJie extraordinary nature of the 
■tories Illustrative of actual life in many countries and under many aspects.** 

HUNGARIAN TALES. In 2 vols. 12mo. By th^ Author 
of " The Lettre De Cachet." 

ji *' These are the best national Tales we remember; as illustrative of man- 

' MfB, they are peculiarly delightful ; and simply as Tales, we know of few so 

simple, so novel, su pathecUc, — in one word, so charming." — /.on. Mutators 

** These are pleasant stories, written in an agreeable style, and have Inci- 
dmt enough to keep up the attention: all of them are entertaining, and there 
are passages in each that are wrought up to a very praiseworthy de^ee of ex- 
ceUence. They are attributed to the peu of a lady, who moves in the liighest 
Chxles of London."— JWto-KorA Critic. 

APICIAN MORSELS ; or, TALES OF THE TABLE, 
KITCHEN, AND LARDER: containing a new and im- 
pFoved Code of £a/-icB; select Epicurean Precepts ; Nutritive 
Maxims, Reflections, Anecdotes, &c., illustrative of the veri- 
table science of the Mouth ; which includes the art of never 
breakfasting at home, and always dining abroad. By Dick 
Humelbergius Secundus. In 1 volume, 12mo. 

A CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTMENTS ; by the Rev. 
John Bbowx, of Haddington. Printed on Diamond type, in 
the 32mo. form. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a Country Schoomaster. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 

** If I bold you overlong, lay hardly the fiuilt on my old age, which in i|a 
natiure is talluttive.*' 

Contents: The Squatter; A Burial at Sea; The Stanton 
Ohoet ; or, Mistake of the Press ; The Steel Clasp ; The Lie 
of Benevolence ; The Rifle ; Near Sighted ; A Watch in the 
M^top ; White Hands ; or, Not^Quite in Character ; The 



Popular Works RuentJy Printed, 

DOMESTIC DUTIES ; or, Instructions to Toang MarrM 
Ladies, on the Management of their Household, and the Rega« 
lition of their Conduct in the various relations and duties of 
Manried Life. "By Mrs. William Parkes^ — Fiilli American firom 
the last London Edition, with Notes and Alterations adapted 
to the American Reader. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

Tbiai. work has received the approbaiiou of the principal literary pobliCft- 
tkiM in Great Biitain and io the united dtatea.— The foUuwing are but a (bw 
of tlie «Kprettioii8 in its tiavour :•— 

" Tlie voIuiDe before as is one of tiioae practical works, which are of real 
value and utility. It is a perfect vad& mecwn for the young married lady) 
who may renort to it on all questionn of household economy and etiquette.. . 
Tiiete is uuthiog fMniited with wtiich it behooves a ludy to be acquainted.** 

JV*«to Monthly Magazine cf London* 

** We have not space to notice this work as it deserves. We cannot, liow- 
ever, allow the present opportunity to pass without strongly teeonmicnding U 
to the attention of the general reader, and to tlie housekeeper iu particular. 
It would be a useAil as well as elegant holyday present— worth all the.annual 
gills ever published." — JV*. JK.. Mirror ^ Ladies' Lit. Oatette. 

" We do4H>t hesitate to say, that the most fastidious and perfect mnio 6an 
find ntKhing in thU book from which to dinsent It is an admirable condensa^ 
tion of tlie piiyjiical and intellectual duties of women ; and we wUUngiy 
recommend it to oil young ladies, married or nou'* — Boston StatesmoM, 

"This work appears to be particularly calculated to arrest the attention of 
those young married ladies who wish to sliiiie in the domestic circle." 

Con. JiivarUatr* 

" Were the sentiments this book inculcates but understood and practised by 
our ladies, it would be of more real advantage to them than all the fine theori^ 
:o he deduced fnmi the ooUective wisdom of all the novels since tlie days of 
ch'ivalrv. Domestic Duties ! The book verifies the title— it is an explanation 
and enforcement of the duties incumbent more especially on married ladies, as 
to tiiem, in a poculiar manner, are committed those arrangements, on wMdi 
the domestic happiness of families must d^end. It contains many subjects 
necessary to be considered by all ladies who are ambitious of deserving the 
eulogy, more to be coveted by a married woman than tlie loudest psean from* 
the munp of fame, **Her children arise up and call her blessed ; her huslMiDtf 
also, and he praiscth her.'* — Ladies* Magaiine \_BosUn\* By Mrs, Hula, 

*< We consider * DonMstic Duties* a very vahiablework, and well caleulatsii 
to promote the object for which it was Intended. It is one that we most cheer 
flilly recommend lo all young housewives, and to all w)p intend becoming so 
There are a veiy few whose education has lieen so complete as that they win 
not find much both novel and useful in this volume, written in a clear and 
ajirneable style, and luminously arranged. It ought to ocCUpy a place in every 
lady's library."— TA« Critic 

** Amon? tlie many intellectual treats which have recently been spread be- 
fore tlie public, there tias been none combining so many useful lessnAa as the 
present work contains. It is the Indies' Fade Me^m^ in which every depart- 
ment of domestic duties, of manners, tamper, accompUslunenis, deportment, 
the citflnary art. visiting, dress, treatflient of children, dtc &c. are embodlea 
In the most pleakng naiuer, and in the most iluhiliar style.** 

JVtas*FerA Efuirer, 

** This bonk contains an amoont of useful and Interesting lafbnnatkm rareTv. 
t9 be met with. . .It ought to be included in the marriage portion of every lachp.* 

Chronicle ^tkf Tiwtu, 




Popular Works Recently Printed. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of tit* Ret. WILLIAM 

ROBERTSON, D.D. : comphsiMg his HISTORY of AME- 

RICA; CHARLES V.; SCOTLAND, and INDIA In 3 

vels. 8yo. Embelliuhed with Plates. 

Uarpcr's edition of these valuable standard works is far BnperioTf Ti ertrj 
respect, to any other edition ever pubJiabed in this country ; and is tn be pre* 
fvfTvd to Jones's Univeraity edithin, aa the type is larfjier, the priittiny and 
paper are equally as gixxi, and ttiey are sold for leas ttian the caa^ pnct of 
that condensed edition. Each volume i^ a sojiarate bist4»ry in itself p 'ind may 
be purchaaed separately, or bound uniformly with tlie other vuloatea m 



SCOTT'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. A New Edition. In 
three octavo volumss, with a Portrait. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE, in 1827 and 1828. 
By J. P. Miller. 12mo. 

LIFE AND^' REMAINS OF DR. EDWARD DANIEL 
CLARKE. 8yo. 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE, of his ImprisonmenI in 
the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escape, his Jonmejr tn 
Madrid, &c. &c. 8vo 

GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. By 
James Ryan, Teacher of Mathematics, &c. 8vo. 

PARKER'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC, 12mo. 

OVID DELPHINI, 8vo. 

SMART'S HORACE, in 2 vols. 18nio. 

GOOD'S (De. John Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE.' 
In 5 vols. 8vo. 

" Dr. Good's extenalTo reading and retentive memory enaUe htm to enliveii 
the most commran elementary details, by interweaving curious, uncommon, or 
Ulostrative examples In aimost every page.— We liave no liefdtation in pro- 
noonriiig the Work, beyond al! comparisnn, the i>e8t of tlie idnd in th« Enf Uah 
languace. With the naval, Um military, the pruvinciai, and the colcmial 
practitioner, tlie Work before w ougiit at (Kiee to supersede tlie unacientifie 
cowpiiatioa of Or. Tbosaas— and h wiil do au.'*— Jtf«dMr-GUnir/. Rniew, 

In Preaa,— 

HOOPER'S BIEDICAL DICTIONARY. With Addi- 
tions. 8vo. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY bw tsc DECLINE aw FALL 
0F THS ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 8vo. Witli Phitos. 

Printiiig on floe pape *, to coneapoial with Haipsi^ edition ^f Robensnn^S 
Wotte 

BLAIR'S LECTURES, Abridged. With QuMtiM% tf- 
mnged on tn original plan. 



Popular Works Recently Printed, 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE HENRY 
NEELE, Author of the " Rdmance of Hiatory," &c. «ic.— 
consisting of Lectures on English Poetry, Tales, and other 
Miscellaneous Pieces w. Proso and Verse. 8vo. 

**Tbe plan of tbUi work is excellent. It consists of Tales founded either 
jn legendary lore, tradition, or historical fact, for every monarch's reigOi 
from William the Conqueror to Charles the First viclusive.** 

London Literary Oaiette - 

** This work will be read with interest by all who were acquainted with the 

author The story of the »Mogiciair« Visiter,' and many other pief.<«, 

which now form a large portion of the present volume, retlect ilie greatrat 

honour on the author's talents. The book has great and numeroub atr 

tracuons; and we sincerely hope it may meet with an extensive sale." 

Journal of Literature and Fine Jlrts> 

"Mr. Noele's Tales are valuable UiiMtratious of English manners." 

Times. 

** Mr. Neele has produced *>*• hi of the most intense and vivid interest** 

Literary MagneL 

** The work is one well calculated to repay an attentive perusal, and cannot 
but prove highly Munruuning lo every reader.** — Tlu Critic 

TALES OF PASSION. By the Author of « GUbert 
Farle." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

** These Tales of Passion are the production of a vigorous writer, who has 
not only taste to appreciate the beauties of inanimate nature, but is also well 
acquainted with the secret operations of the human heart, and knows well 
how to map itb mazy labyrinths on his page. The previous writings of Mr. 
St. Leger were marked by traits which promised greater excellence ; and this 
■^oniise, in the present work, has been, amply fulhiied." — The Critic, 

" The second tale is a master-piece of its kind ; a more powerful delinea 
tlon of character worked upon till its very nature is changed, of the fearful 
links which bind one evil passion to another, was never, we think, drawn: ' 
U is impossible to give an idea of tlie interesL*'— Xrtt«rary Oazette. 

SAILORS AND SAINTS. A Novel. By the authors of 
•« The Naval Sketch Book." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

** While reading * Sailors and Saints* the flow of our room has seemed to 
reel: we have fancied we have felt the salt spray of the sea on our face~su 
completely have we been absorbed in the graphic descriptiomi and living 
presentimenis before us.*' — UnUed Service JoumaL 

** These volumes are the production of a true sailor, who writes from the 
. fiill impulse of a bosom pasdonately attached to his profession, and over- 
flowing with vivacity. They abound in accurate and glowing descriptions of 
the life and habits of seamen. We can readily conceive the nmny tedious 
hours tliey will bsguile, and tlie bunts of merriment which they wiU excite.*' 

London Weekly tteoicMU 

*' We have indulged in many a good laugh at the excellent nautical wit aiul 
htuumr in these vohunes.**— £.mi^0» Literary Oatette. 

CX)NTRAST. A Novel. By Regina Maria Roche, aathoc 
0f (» The Chiloren of the Abbey," &<$; kc. 2 yqH. i2mo* 



PopiUar Worht Reeenily PrinUd. 

THE CASTILIAN. A Novel. By Don Teletlerff df 
Trueba j Cosio, author of ^ Gomez Arias.' Jn 2 vols. 12mo« 

** In oar last Gazette we adverted to the publication of this novel, and to 
the pleasure we had received from a bunried glance over its pages ; and wa 
now say that our very favourable ixnpressitHi has been amply coufirmed by a 
mcnre leisurely perusal of these volumes. The characto* of the heroine is 
altogether beautiliilly drawn, and abounds in touches of great skill and feeling.** 

London Lit. GautU. 

*' The work is written with great spirit, and abounds with animated scenes. 
The characters are numerous, diversified, well sustained, and true to nature.** 

Qrart JUit^ll^^me. 

- — " A very interesting novel, the production of a Spanish eiile in Ens* 
land, who exhibits in his writings, uot less knowledge of the English langiiagei 
than powofl ofimagination and description.' ^—t^jium. 

**The incidents are rich in interett, the story well managed, and the cha- 
racters well drawn.** — Times. 

** We most cordially recommend * The Castllian* to all lovers of the histo* 
lical nov^**— London fFeekly Review. 

" We recommend this novel to those who feel an interest In the history of 
'renowned, romantic Spain,* and wlio love to read the tale of Madye-love,* 
mighty valour, and ' moving incident.' Il is worth their perusaL*' — Courier. 

" The style of the work is strong, the story well arranged, the incidents 
always interesting, sometimes striking, and all powerfully delineated. The 
autlior is Bingularlv felicitous in his sketches of character — ^that of Pimiento is 
true to nature, and could have been drawn only by the hand of a master.** 

JV*. Y. Morning' HeraM 

THE PROTESTANT; A Tale of the Roigii of Queen 
Mary. By the Author of **De Foix," "The White Hoods," 
kc, 2 vols. \2mo. 

" This work treats of events that occurred in the reign of Queen Mary, a 
period distinguished, perhaps, by more startling events than any recorded in 
our annals. The historical personages of the day are introduced in the novel, 
and the story is certainly one of unusual interest.**— jflldion. 

*'Mrs.Bray, towhosepen we arc indebted for these hiteAsting volumes, 
is a lady who, to a great natural strength of intellect, and a refined tapte, adds 
extensive acquirements, and, in particular, a thorough acquaintance with Uie 
seldom read chroniclers of the period of wliich she writes. To this the reader 
is indebted for tin interest which is thrown around the domestic manners, the 
household observances, and private history, as it were, of the persons whom 
she introduces, and the thousand interesting little particulars which are 
related of events of which only the broad and prominent features ar** "lanced 
at by history... Every chapter of the work contains curious and spirited 
sketches of scenes redeemed from long past-times. We know of no recent 
work which, on the score of salutary morals, as well as literary merit, may 
he more sincerely recommended to the public*' — The Oritie. 

TALES OF THE WEST. By the Author of Letters 
from UA East. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

*' These are two volcunes of beantlAiI tales, written fai langua^ the meat 
clt^ant, with nanativesof extreme Interest, yet simple and natun&i." 

Literary Gazette. 

" The present tales have a freshness, a vividness of colouring, which are 
never lo be found any wher^ut in the productions of Genius. The description 
of Roeemain*B escape from the captured smuggler's ship would not disgrace 
iTie pen of Scott himself.*' — Weekly Review 



Popular JForks Recently Printed. 

THE WORKS uF THB REV. JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 

With hii LIFE. Complete in 10 toIs. 8vo. From the lut 

London Edition. 

Th6M Works sbookl form a put of every Christian's library ; and to the 
Methodist they are indispensaMe. 

WESLEY'S MISCELLANEOUS WORK€. Containing 
Ids Tracts, Letters, &c. &c. From the last London Edition. 
In 3 Tols. 8vo. 

WESLEY'S, SERMONS. Containing several Sermons 
never before published in this Country, m 3 vols. 8vo. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and of the 

Missionary EstabMshments for its Propagation, in all Parts of 
the World. Edited by Frederic Schoberl. 12mo. 

Schoberl's worlc on the " Present State of Christianity** is highly spoken of, 
and contains a compendiiun of Misaionary exertions from Uie earliest ages ct 
Christianity to the present times. It is a work which may be consulted witli 
advantage liy all denominations ; as it is written with a truly Christian spirit, 
and gives due credit to every sect for their exertions and labonrs. The wurk 
is concise ; giving a summary, or the result, of Missionary labours in all par't 
of tiu* world, and contains the multum in parvo. 

HELP TO FAITH ; or, a Summary of the Evidences of 
the Genuineness. Credibility, and Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scriptiues. By the Rev. Peter P. Sandford.r 12mo. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
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PRBFACK. 



After the numeroufl suid excellent productions 
thaty within the lasl few years, hstre appeared under 
the name of Norels, by naeans^of which the man- 
ners and customs of society, in past and present 
times, have been forcibly and faithfully portrayed, 
it is with no small degree of diffidence that the fol- 
lowing pages are offered to public notice. Amon;; 
the works alluded to, great has been the proportion 
of those styled Fashionable Novels. These are 
generally supposed to contain a description of that 
select portion of society wliich can boast the ill-de- 
fined, yet strangely-powerful attribute of fashion. 
Still it so happens that the features of this select 
band are the least generally known, and have beei)^ 
for the most part, the least accurately described, 
A reason for this may no doubt be found in the 
principle of exclusiveness on which it has been 
formed. The Author, how ever, has had abundant 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the pc- 
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culiarities of this portion of English society, whether 
in town or country, at home or abroad ; and, more- 
over, has not been a wholly uninterested observer 
of that similarity of character and difference of 
manners, uniformity of object and dissimilarity of 
means pertaining to all ; and which, to one who 
pleases himself with the study of human nature, 
cannot fail to be a constant, a striking, and a useful 
lesson. It can, however, be most positively assert- 
ed, that all personal allusions have been scrupulously 
avoided. Opinions, not people-*— classes, not indi- 
viduals — ^have been attempted to be described* 
In the power of pleasing, or affording even a few 
hours' amusement by the perusal of this attempt, 
the Author feels no confidence. A faithful portrait 
may be an ill-executed picture. Though the lead- 
ing features may be true to nature, the composition 
and colouring, depending rather upon genius than 
experience, must in all cases affect, for the whole 
work, the prospect of success. It is, therefore, 
more with an anxious hope of approbation than 
an expectation of it, that The School of Fashion 
is offered to the notice of those who are disposed ia 
try th^ strength of anonymous effgrts. 
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CHAPTER I. 



It was in the middle of the month of M^, and 
Hbout four years after the close of the late !^ench 
wars, which had deprived half our unmarried dam- 
f^els of the chance of husbands, and rendered the 
remaining half so detestably English, as to be unfit 
for wives to heroes or travelled gentlemen, that the 
names c^ Mrs. and Miss Loyaine were seen among 
^ the fashionable departures for the Continent." 

Perhaps our readers may be inclined to think that 
as the names of these ladies appeared unaccom- 
panied by that of any gentleman, there was no Mr. 
Lovaine, and, therefore, to prevent the continuance 
of such a mistake, we beg leave to inform them, that 
Mr. Lovaine and an adopted nephevr were both in 
existence, -and both in good health ; the former at 
his seat, Beechwood Park, a very good estate, half 
way between Bath and London; and the latter 
amusing himself to the utmost of his power in the 
great Babylon : nor did this temporary separation 
of the fanuly proceed from any positive quarrel or 
iiabitual bickering between the husband and wife, 
but from the simple circumstance of two people be 
ing very absurd in very different ways. 

Mr. Lovaine was a worthy, excellent conntrv 
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gentleman, and, as such, had been an M.P., whc^ 
always voted for the highest duty on imported com, 
conscientiously believing it was the only means of 
affording cheap bread to the poor. He persecuted 
poachers with almost more than the utmost r^ur 
of the law, because he considered poaching, it not 
quite the most dangerous crime ever heard of in this 
country, yet, to say the least, as leading to those that 
were. He would not have a single CathoUc eman- 
cipated for all the value he placed on his eternal sal- 
vation, because he knew for certain, that if such 
an innovation were ever admitted, the Pope would 
very soon become Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
fleneral conflagration of all Protestants would be 
uie natural consequence* He beUeved Napolean to 
have been a cowiurd, and by far the wickedest man 
(Cix>mwellexcepted) who hadexisted since thedays of 
Kin^ Herod. Uelookeduponalteration as innovatioq, 
and innovation as a ramification of revolution. He 
hated what was new because it was so, and spoke with 
a respect approaching to reverence of the good old 
limes, when our ancestors had nothing to fear from 
the dangers of mitigated small-pox, as the effect of 
vaccination ; of explosion from steam or gas-pipes : 
or from too great velocity in travelling, owing to the 
smoothness o^Macadamized roads. Let it not, 
however, be supposed, that he was illiberal or pre- 
judiced ; he seldom missed an oportunity of decla- 
ring that he had no prejudices, though he hated the 
French (and he certainly believed all foreigners to 
be French); and though not illiberal, he much feared 
that no true modesty — ^no real good wives or mothers 
-—were to be found any where but in England ; and 
lie heartily thanked his Maker every night, not so 
much for his creation and preservation, as for the 
blessing of having been bom an Englishman! 
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Mrs. Loyaine was of a good family ; but, firom 
accidental circumstances, her coming out (as the 
emancipation of a young lady from me disabilities 
of childhood is termed), was performed at Bath» 
instead of in London. She had charmed her patri* 
otic husband no less by her beauty, than by her high 
gown and long petticoats ; her habitual dread of, and 
implicit belief in, all the dreadful and dangerous con- 
^spiracies hatched by a Citizen North and others in 
i*igs-foot and Pye-crust Lane (uzeZe Truckleborou^ 
Hall), all of which were duly retailed to her by Mr. 
Lovaine; and, though last, not least, by her unfeigned 
admiration of his patriotism, fashion, and fortune. 
But times change, though men and women never 
do ; it was the fashion at one time to dread all that 
was not English ; it became the fashion to detest all 
that was so; and if Mrs. Lovaine always followed the 
same leader,how was she inconsistent f Mr. Lovaine, 
however, was obstinate, and never could be brought 
to see this in its proper light ; and though they loved 
each other quite as much, if not more than many 
other happy couples, it certainly afforded nxatter of 
frequent discussion between t|j^(h, whether there 
was more or less consistency m .^Ijways following 
the times, or going in opposition to them if they 
changed. Mrs. Lovaine would, we have no doubt, 
have sacrificed much of her own amusement to pro- 
mote that of her husband; but not to give Elinor 
every advantage which she considered necessary to 
her succts in the beau mxmde^ was impossible. She 
would have foregone pleasure, but her duty to her 
*'hild was imperative. 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will have occasion to forbear. 
And something, every daj they live, 
Xo pity, and perhaps forgive. 
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EHnor was just at tliat awkward age when motlier? 
say, they know not what to do with then* daughters 
-^-that IS, when they are old enough to be rational 
companions; provided their former education has 
not narrowed, instead of enlarged their understand- 
ing. ACss Lovaine was sixteen years old, tall, and 
not inelegantly formed. She was possessed of a 
pood capacity, a kind heart, and even, though not 
high spints ; her manners were pleasing, rather from: 
the absence of all affectation, than from the pre* 
sence of any particular charm ; her complexion was^ 
fresh and fair ; her features tolerably gocnd ; she was^ 
to all who knew her, a pretty girl ; imt by strangers 
she was passed by unnoticed. Though she knew 
that her parents did not always agree, she concluded 
that they were both right in different ways ; as Papa 
must know best about the nation, and Mamma about 
education and the fashions. She had managed to 
make them both unite in loving her ; for she was 
dutiful, affectionate, and gentle. She wept with 
heartfelt sorrow when she bade adieu to her father, 
and her home ; but she never for a moment doubted 
the wisdom of her pother's plan of finislmig her 
education abroad* 

Their first point of interest was the field of Wa- 
terloo; to which they were escorted by some ac- 
quaintance, whom they met at Brussels. How dif- 
ferently does the sight of this spot operate upon dif- 
ferent people. H^ Mr. Lovaine been there, he 
would have had no feelings but those of exultation 
at the downfall of a usurper, and at the bravery 
which had been exhibited by Englishmen ; but Mrs. 
Lovaine, who was always deeply touched with the 

isfortunes of men of fashion, and who was, by some 
ccident, generally most overcome when other peo- 
ple were present, shed tears to the mempry of manv 
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a fillen hero, and for the lostaiif many a titled leg 
and arm. Elinor was interested in hearing detaiEi 
of the battle, but she was of a less sensitive nature 
than her mother ; and as they had lost no fiiend or 
relation during the whole of the war, concluded that 
she was not well, and was so wholly without tact 
as to ask if the sun oppressed her. Mrs. Lovaine rer 
pUed in the negative, and remarked directly in a 
tremulous voice to her neighbour, that Waterioo was 
indeed an affecting sight ; oy which she ingeniously 
prevented the danger of others being equally igno* 
rant of the cause of her agitation, as was the unsus- 
pecting and artless Elinor. 

As Mrs. Lovaine hadfelt it tobeherdutytogoabroad 
for the benefit of her daughter's education, she wisely 
determined never to lose a moment in promoting 
that object ; and by the time they had spent a day or 
two in Brussels, Miss Lovaine was furnished with 
masters for every accomplishment deemed necessary 
by her mother, to ensure her succes in the world. 
Ailer three weeks had been spent in the cultivation 
of several very delightful talents, which nature had 
unluckily forgotten to bestow upon poor Elinor, they 
proceeded on their travels, by the Khine into Swit- 
zerland, and from thence to ^orence. Such an op- 
portunity for the cultivation of the fine arts in gene- 
ral, as a sejour in Italy, and of music in particular, 
as heins in the same town with Manielli, was not to 
be neg^cted ; but it was in vain that Elinor heard 
and repeated over and over again the same air — she 
lent an attentive, but not a musical ear to her mas- 
ter's instructions. Anxiously did she wish to please 
lier mother, and all her pastors and masters — ^but as 
:she never could hum a tune, or even recognise 
one which she had been in the habit of hearing twice 
H day, it was nother fault that she could not detect the 
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difference between ittging in or out of time and tune 
— ^ter voice had power, but not to please — her 
tongue to read, but not to pronounce Italian — and 
her ears to hear, but not to be distressed at the errors 
which she involuntarily committed. Mrs. Lovaine 
knew that all good judges approved of Manielli's 
manner, and that most people of fashion learned to 
sin^ ; the idea, therefore, of natural incapacity ope- 
ratmg against her daughter's improvement never 
crossed her mind. During their tour on the Rhine, 
Elinor had been recommended to sketch ruins, old 
buildings, and mountains ; but she at last successfully 
pkaded as an excuse for declining to Ubel the beau- 
tiesof nature, the shortness of the time she had learned 
to draw, and gratified her mother by the promise 
that she would take great pains at Florence. A 
whole week, therefore, according to her promise^ 
she worked most diligentlv, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded in unlearning all she nad previously learned at 
Brussels, when Mrs. Lovaine determined upon chang- 
ing her master. It so happened that the Misses Nim- 
blefinger, with whose aunt Mrs. Lovaine had for- 
merly been acquainted at Bath, were also come 
abroad to be topped up, and learn taste, and had 
produced some fine sketches of the human figure. 
The said sketches were talked of at a very fashion^ 
able house, and much praised in her presence ; not a 
moment, therefore, was to be lost, and Elinor, wth 
perfect docility, devoted her time to drawing men and 
women, too deformed for even Mr. Cheshire to make 
straight, instead of continuing to draw houses too 
infirm for any number of props to preserve from 
falling. Luckily for herself, Mrs. Lovaine being no 
judge of the fine arts, was quite ignorant of her 
daughter's failures ; she was perfectly satisfied that 
she had every advantage that could be derived from 
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ber being abroad, and was henffi very much occu* 
pied in making fashionable new-— and cutting do wdv 
old — ^friends (for both were to be fo>und at FlorenceXr 
in order to give Elinor the fall advantage of the verj- 
best society. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Fashion is like the sun, it first dazzles by its splen-* 
dour, and then blinds the object who gazes on it too 
intently. Such was the fate Of Mrs. Lovaine, whose 
judgment was indeed most wofidly blinded by that 
dangerous meteor. While promenading one day 
in the celebrated Florentine gallery, and directing 
Elinor to admire those beauties in the works of dif^ 
f erent artists, which were most noted in the journals 
of many previous foreign travellers, (but to which., 
in fact, both she and her daughterwere equally insensi- 
ble,) she was accosted by a gentleman to whose ap- 
pearance she was no stranger. She almost instantly 
recognised him as Lord Dunhaven, an Irish Earl of 
immense fortune, and who, in the days of her girl- 
iiood, had been the person most rechercM by all 
ranks at Bath. Since her marriage they had not 
met, nor had she for some years even heard of Iiis 
lordship. Perceiving that he was accompanied by 
a lady, whose beauty time was only beginning to 
mark with his iron hand, and whose tall figure and 
elegant dress could not fail to attract attentioe^ 
she cast an inquiring look at his Lordship; who, 
taking the hint, soon alluded to Lady Dunhaven in 
^iK'b a manner as left nO doubt upon Mrs. LovaineV 
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iniod, that the lady jp question was his wife ; and. 
consequently, without further hesitation, she request- 
ed to be presented to the Countess. 

To one less devoted to fashion than was Mrs. 
Lovaine, there was that in Lady Dunhaven's man- 
ner which might have excited surprise. Her coun- 
tenance at first sight appeared confident, almost 
bold ; but when introduced to Mrs. Lovaine, her 
colour heightened, and there was an embarrassment 
in her address which ill accorded with the rest of 
her appearance. 

" Has your Ladyship been long in this delightful 
city ?" inquired Mrs. Lovaine. 

" Only a few days." 

" It is indeed a treat to the lovers of the fine aits^ 
to be thus surrounded by the finest productions in 
painting and sculptuie." 

Lord Dunhaven assented; her Ladyship was 
silent. 

" Is Mr. Lovaine in Florence," continued Lord 
Dunliaven, " or is he too much devoted to his countrj' 
piu*suits to leave home ?" 

" He is in England ; and much as I wished to 
travel, I do not think I should ever have accom- 
plished so great a journey, had not my duty to my 
child induced me to forego all otiier considerations ; 
it is sucli an advantage to a girl to come abroad^ 
Ijcfore she is out in London." Q 

Then turning to lier daughter, who was waiting 
at a little distance, " Elinor, my dear, though you 
are not regularly out, yet I must introduce you to 
my old friend. Lord Dunhaven : Lady Dunhaven, I 
must present my little girl to you." 

Lady Dunhaven again coloured, and almost be- 
trayed an impatience to be gone ; but Mrs. Lovaine 
was too wcil pleased with her new and old acquaint- 
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axice to let them off immediately, and the^ did not 
part till she had ascertained where they hved, and 
at what hour she was most likely to find them at 
home. 

'' Mliat a charming woman is Lady Dmihaven r 
said Mrs. Lovaine to her daughter, whon they 
reached home. 

'' I saw so little of her. Mamma, that I can hardly 
judge ; but I did not think her manners so very 
pleasing." 

" You are indeed almost too yowng to judge, my 
love." 

Elinor concluded she was, and the conversation 
dropped. 

The following morning Elinor was ordered to 
make herself smart, that she tnight accompany her 
mother to the Countess Dunhaven's. They found 
her seated on a sofa — very expensively attired, and 
the whole room bore the marks of luxury and splen- 
dour. Her manner appeared far less constrained 
than it had done on the preceding day, and she 
seemed much disposed to improve her acquaintance 
both with mother and daughter. Still, to Elinor^s 
mind, there was something unsatisfactory in her 
way of answering the various questions with which 
Mrs. Lovaine assailed her. A pretty little child of 
about six years old was playing in the room, and. 
like all other pretty children, mmished a topic of 
conversation. 

"This sweet little girl is almost too young to de- 
rive much benefit from her travels," observed Mrs, 
Lovaine. " Your Ladyship's eldest, 1 presume." 

" She is our only juvenile companion," was the 
reply, and in a tone that conveyed no wish to con^ 
tinue the subject. The various Uons of the town 
^ere next discussed ; and Lady Dunhaven having 
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arrived so recently at Flor^ice, Mrs. Lovaine pro" 
posed escorting her in her morning's walk to see 
what was best worth seeing. 

To this proposal Lord and Ladv Dunhaven in- 
stantly agreed, and at the close of the day Mrs. Lo- 
vaine again exclaimed, and vnth increased warmth. 
" VlTiat a charming woman is Lady Dunhaven.** 

Elinor was not wanting in good sense or discern- 
ment ; but from her placid and diffident disposition, 
she was so little in the habit of differing with any 
one, and so persuaded that she was more likely to 
be mistaken than her mother, tliat though she did 
not agree with her in opinion, she did not con- 
tradict her. Indeed, she scarcely knew why 
she did not like Lady Dunhaven — ^but she felt as 
many young people do, and as all must feel, who 
£u*e not accustomed to analyze their own characters 
and motives, as well as those of other people, that 
distastes would arise unaccompanied by any distinct 
conception of the reasons for them. 

There had been a cold embarrassment in her 
premier abord which Elinor had deemed proud and 
repulsive ; for her whole appearance contradicted 
the idea of shyness being even the possible cause of 
her ungracious manner — and there was an incon- 
sistency in the desire, which she afterward evinced, 
upon their second and third meetings, to become ex- 
tremely intimate ; — this created in Elinor a distaste 
for her society, which she- could not disguise from 
herself. 

Mrs. Lovaine, on the contrary, was more and 
more delighted with her new friend : — and indeed. 
Lady Dunhaven was far from wanting the power to 
make herself pleasant ; she was lively 4n conversa- 
tion — ^admired Elinor — thought that all thin^ fash- 
ionable might be learned better in Italy than m Eng- 
land : — ^in short, their friendship became daily mwt: 
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cemented, hy the discovery of fresh points of agree- 
ment. 

** I wonder why Lady Dunhaven never goes out 
in an evening," remarked Elinor one night, as she 
returned from a Uttle soirie with her mother. '^ She 
has been here so short a time, my love, that it is 
hardly probable she should have made many^ ac- 
quaintance as yet ; and possibly she might wish to 
recover the fatigues of her journey, before she en- 
countered that of visiting*." 

This simple observation of Elinor's, however, 
suggested to Mrs. Lovaine, that it would not be at 
all an unpleasant office, for her to undertake the 
introduction of the wife of this very old friend into 
society. The next query was, how to realiz^' her 
kind intention. — ^Elinor was quite old enough for the 
continental, though too young for the Liondon world ; 
— ^they had a very ffood sized room — ^Elinor danced 
very tolerably well — it would be an advantage to 
her to know dancing men ; and as she had come 
abroad solely for her daughter's advantage, it was 
her duty never to neglect that object-— ergo — she 
ought to give a ball. She determined to do so, and 
canls were immediately issued. 

For a whole week, Elinor's education suffered 
considerable interruption from the visits of mantua- 
mgJiers— stay-makers— shoe-makers— flower-makers, 
&c. &c. all of whom were to do their best for her 
advantage. While Mrs. Lovaine was unceasing in 
her exertions for the good management of the rooms 
— ^removing chairs, sofas, and tables — ordering 
^pper — answering notes — and doing all the innu- 
merable things necessary to the future enjoyment of 
four or five hours. 

At length the day arrived. Mrs. Lovaine had 
been diligent in making both her house and her 
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daughter look to the best advantage; and £linc»*» 
though neither conceited, nor of a ver^ excitable dis- 
position, did feel all that happiness, wmch we believe 
IS always felt by a very young girl the first time she 
puts on a ball gown, to appear as a grovm perscHi, 
Her dress was in good taste — her coiffure good — and 
she looked pleasing, fi^sh, and young : three grand 
points tows^s beauty. Mrs. Lovaine looked her 
over from head to foot, and as she was quite sure 
that her coiffure was the right one, she, for once, did 
not alter the arrangement of her curls a dozen 
times. — She always loved Elinor, but she never 
loved her better than at this moment, for she never 
felt so confident that she would be admired ; and, in 
fact, there was an animation in her countenance, 
which was as unusual, as it was becoming. 

Cynics would fain teach us never to hope — and 
prudent, well-intentioned advisers, would try to un- 
dermine this our main support in life, by hinting, that 
hope is but the parent of disappointment We^ 
however, think that hope and happiness are also very 
nearly allied : and although the former may tell " a 
flattering tale," it is one to which it is so agreeable 
to listen, that we much doubt whether, if a regular 
debtor and creditor account could be made out, the 
balance would not rather be found in favour of the 
number of hours spent in agreeable hope, than in 
those of painful disappointment. — ^We, therefore, 
advise all young people to indulge in the dreams of 
hope as long as they can; and should they awake to 
disappointment in this world, let them remember 
with pious hope, that " Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted." 

But such advice to Mrs. and Miss Lovaine, when 
the lamps were lighting, was quite needless— -the 
former longed to sec her daughter admired — aUd 
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what mother who loves her child does not wish that 
she should be appreciated brothers ? — She also felt 
herself of unusual importance, and there was some- 
thing of triumph in the feeling — she was the giver 
of an entertainment to which many wished to come ; 
and above aU, she was to be the means of intro- 
ducing into society an unknown, rich, and handsome 
Countess, who, she felt persuaded, had but to be 
known, to be admired and courted. 

Elinor's breast was filled with hope; but her 
teelings were far less defined and less easy to be 
analyzed. She anticipated pleasure, because she 
had seldom met with pain : her mother's manner 
towards her was peculiarly affectionate. She had 
no cares to pre-occupy her — no plan to execute ; 
she was sure she should l>e amused, and her curiosity 
was awakened to know in what way. 

The company began to assemble; but ere tlie 
room was crowded, the Countess Dunhaven was 
announced. Her height — her fine, though hai*sh 
features, together with her splendid jewels and 
dress, gave her what is vulgarly called such a dashing 
appeai*ance, that she could not fail to excite attention 
tlux>u^hout the room. The Marquise de la Bruyero 
was sitting by Mrs. Lovainewhen she entered. 

The Marquise was of a noble French family, and 
from her long residence at Florence, and from her 
cultivation of literary society, was much looked up 
Co both by natives and foreigners, and her house 
became the great resort of talent and fashion. 
With many amiable qualities, which endeared her to 
her firiends and acquaintance, there was in her a 
propensity to imagine affronts, where none had been 
mtended ; and . a hastiness in showing her dis- 
pleasure, that often hurried her into acts of injustice, 
which were not so easilyforgiven by others, as they 
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were acknowledged by henelf. — Mrs, Lovaintv 
knowing that majrked attention was agreeable to 
Madame de la Bniyere, made a point of mtroducing 
Lady Dunhaven to her before she conferred that 
honour upon any other acquaintance. 

The Marquise was privemmte — ^the Countess all 
smiles — ^Elinor was engaged for every dance — ^Mrs. 
Lovaine was all joy and triumph. As soon as 
Madame dc la Bruyere quitted the ball, Mrs. Lo- 
vaine promenaded the rooms arm-in-arm with Lady 
Dunhaven, and presented the wife of her old friend 
to all from whom she had received civility during 
her sejour at Florence, and revenged many a litfle 
wrong by withholding that advantage from others. 

It was a night of bliss to Mrs. Lovaine ; and so 
iiiUy satisfied did she feel of her own fashion and 
consequence, that she determined upon erasing from 
her visiting-book, the following day, at least thirty 
acquaintance, wlu) had nothing but good character 
to recommend them. 

Balls, however, like all other eartlily pleasures, 
must end ; and so, at a late hour, Mrs. Lovaine's 
banquet-hall was deserted ; " its lights were fled, its 
garlands dead, and all but she departed." 

To Elinor it had been a scene of amusement : 
she had given pleasure by her simplicity and good- 
nature, and she had been pleased in return by the 
notice bestowed upon her. But gratified vanity or 
satisfied ambition had formed no part of her enjoy- 
ment ; she was amused ; but having been unable 
previously to form any idea from what source she 
wished to derive her amusement, it was not the 
success of a design that had del^hted her ; and at the 
end, though she w«s fiiUy sensible of the effect, she 
she was unconscious of the precise cause. Incessant 
dancing on her part, and ecpially incessant smiling. 
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and being affreeable, on the part of her mother, soon 
reocHicilS both to the idea of repose, and soon 
were they '' bound in slumber's chains/' alike unoon- 
scious of past pleasure or coming wo. 

It was late the following morning when Mrs. Lo- 
vaine and her daughter, with pale faces and slight 
headaches, came down to breakfast ; both were 
&tigued, and unable to settle to any. employment; 
Mrs. Lovaine therefore desired EHnor to accom- 
pany her to Lady Dunhaven's, for the purpose of 
inquiring how her ladyship felt, after the fete of the 
precedii^ night. 

Lady Duimaven was at home ; had slept well — 
overwhelmed Mrs. Lovaine with compliments upon 
the success of her ball — the good' looks of Elinor, 
&c. In short, never had she been so agreeable, and 
never did Mrs. Lovaine feel so sure of her friendship 
and regard. 

Upon her return home,8he found her table covered 
With cards and notes ; she perused all she saw, and 
was leaving the room, when Elinor said, " Here is 
another letter, Mamma, that has fallen on the floor." 

Mrs. Lovaine opened and read it with an eagerness 
which surprised her daughter ; but her surprise was 
quickly succeeded by alarm when she perceived that 
herjnother was as pale as ashes. The contents were 
as follow : 

'^ If your conduct, last nighty proceeded from igno- 
rance, this note will surprise you. If, <hi the contrary, 
it arose from a disregard to your own reputation, and 
still more to that of your interesting and engaging 
daughter, the writer hopes it may at least pro£ice 
some feelings of shame. 

^ The notorious and infamous Countess DunW 
ven, upon whose arm you were fondly leaning, and 
by the introduction of whomyou insulted your mends 
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and acquointancCyis Lord Henry Fitz-Allan's divorced 
wife, a woman whose depraved conduct, intriguing 
spirit, and violent temper, rendered her so obnoxious 
even to her own relations, that, unpitied and unno- 
ticed,she left Ireland with her last dupe, (and, strange 
to say, husband !) to seek abroad an asylum fipom wt 
virtuous indignation which her character universally 
excited at home. Your notice of her, not to say 
your apparent intimacy, has been the general tojHC 
of conversation and animadversion this morning." 

Confused and astounded; Mrs. Lovaine was unde< 
cided what step to take ; she sometimes doubted the 
tiiith of this anonymous information, and felt disposed 
to treat it as the effect of jealousy on the part of 
some one who envied her friendship with the Count- 
ess. Again and again she perused the note, but at 
last thought it too circumstantial to be entirely fake ; 
trusting, however, that it was much exaggerated, and 
anxious to have it contradicted, she determined upoB 
writing to Lord Dunhaven as follows : — 

" Dear Lord Dunhaven, 

'' The embarrassing situation in which I fincl 
myself placed by the receipt of an anonjmaous letter^ 
must plead my excuse for the step I am about to take., 
in writing upon a subject which delicacy tells mc 
ought not to be mentioned to you. Were it possible 
to avoid doing so I would, but duty to my dear girl 
allows me no choice. 

" I have been informed that your amiable wifet, 
from circumstances connected vrith a former mar- 
riage, was not received or visited in her own country, 
and that her principal object in travelling was to make 
fresh acquaintance, where those circumstances werr 
unknown. 
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" I cAn hardly persuade myself, had this really been 
the case, that you, my dear Lord, would have taken 
advantage of oijr former friendship to promote an 
intimacy which must, under such circumstances, be 
equally displea^ng to my husband, and disadvan- 
tageous to my daughter. Should my informant, 
however, be correct, I heed hardly say that I must, 
feel it my duty (though with great regret) to with- 
draw myself from the society of Lady Dunhaven. 
Should it turn out on the contrary, (as I sincerely 
trust it may,) that my information is en*oneous, and 
that it is merely one of those unfounded calumnies 
which have their origin in envy and malice, I trust 
you will not communicate the contents of this letter 
to Lady Dunhaven, for whom I feel the greatest re- 
gard and interest, not to add that I should, indeed, 
in any case, be truly grieved unneces^sarily to wound 
the pride of conscious virtue. " The responsibility , 
and anxiety of a mother will not, however, allow 
me entirely to disregard the intelligence I have 
received. 

" Believe me, my dear Lord Dunhaven, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

, "Louisa Lovaine. 

Scarcely had the agitation subsided,into which the 
receipt of this anonjrmous letter, and the writing * 
and sending the above, had thrown Mrs. Lovaine, 
when a servant entered and gave her a note. Ner- 
vousness had made her so strangely miscalculate time 
and distance, that she was persuaded it was the an- 
swer fit)m Lord Dunhaven, and had not courage to 
open it immediately, or till she caught a gUmpse of 
the handwriting of Madame de la Bruyere, when, 
so great was her delight at the reprieve, that she un- 
folded it with an eagerness, which, under any other 

2* 
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eircumstdncesy would have denoted an expectatiQir 
of intelligence of the most pleasing or important 
nature. It was as follows : 

'' C'est en vain, Madame, que je m'epuise en con- 
jcctures sur ce qui a pu vous porter k m'ofirir Taffront 
que j'ai es8uy6 hier au soir chez vous. La difficulte 
que I'eprouve h, m'en assigner la cause, est augmentee 
par la conviction de n'avoir point a^ envers vousde 
fa^on k m'attirer de votre part une incivilite, encore 
bien moins un afiront aussi choquant k la pudeui' 
qu'a lliospitalite. 

" J'ai ni le droit ni le desir de me meler de I'incli- 
nation qui vous porte a outrager les bienseances et k 
vous Her d'amitie avec une femme qui ne s'est distin- 
gu§e que par sa mauvaise conduite. Mais permettez 
moi de vous dire, Madame, qu'aux autres vous n'avez 
pas le droit d'en imposer la connaissance. 

"Vous croyez, peut-etre que la modestie et k 
bonne conduite ne sont connues qu'en Angleterre, 
ot que tout vous est permis envers celles qui n'ont 
pas rhonneur d'etre de vos compatriotes. Mais vous 
vous trompcz Madame! et je m'empresse de vou5 
faire savoir, nons eulement de ma part, mais de la 
part de toute la societe rassamblee hier au soir chez 
vous, que les personnes, quoiqu' Anglo'ses, qui se 
sont rendues indignes de la bonne soliete chez elles. 
en seront egalement rejetees chez nous. 

"Marquise de la Bruvebe.'' 

What a situation for Mrs. Lovaine ! a few short 
hours before she had felt herself a sort of Queen ! 
she now knew that she was only mentioned to be 
blamed, and that she was excluded from the house 
most recherclU in Florence ! 

While ruminating over these very unpleasant re- 
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flections, Elinor^ who had for some time left the 
room, returned, and inquired with eager and tender 
solicitude what had so much disturbed her mother. 
No explanation, however, was given. Mrs. Lo- 
vaine was anxious to receive Lord Dunhaven's 
reply before she imparted her distresses to her 
child. Two hours had elapsed since the letter had 
been sent, and each time the door had opened during 
that interval, she fancied that either Lord Donhaven 
himself or lus answer would enter. At last arrived 
the wished-for, yet dreaded, letter ; hot vnritten by 
his Lordship, but by Lady Dunhaven. She had 
been present when her husoand received llfrs. Lo- 
vaine's note, and, as was her usual custom, insisted 
upon reading it ; and, in this instance also, (her 
countenance alternately white and crimson from 
anger,) she insisted upon replying to it herself. 
Lord Dunhaven offered some slight remonstrance 
to such a step, but he was too indolent to resist her 
strongly, and was too much accustomed to yield to 
her Violence to oppose her wishes long ; the result 
was that poor Mrs. Lovaine was condenmed to 
read the following epistle : — 

"If by the * circumstances connected with a 
former marriage,' Mrs. Lovaine alludes to the 1^1 
divorcj^ which six years ago relieved Lady Dunha- 
ven from the cruel oppression of Lord Henry Pitz- 
Allan, she is rightly informed. Lady Dunhaven 
had hoped, by leaving a country where she was per- 
secuted by unjust prejudices and despicable Ulibera- 
lity, to have escaped from the impertinence of those 
whose only pretended superiority was having re,- 
spected those prejudices, and whose only merit was 
in untried virtue. 

•'' To what Mrs. Lovaine alludes when she speaks 
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of Lord Dunhoven ^taking an unfair advantage of 
their former firiend^p,'' they are both at a loss to 
understand, -as the acquaintance of Mrs. Lorainc 
was forced upon Lady Dunhaven by herself. Con- 
ceiving it more than probable that me love of rank« 
and ignorance of her misfortunes, misht have caused 
tios introduction, Lady Dunhaven snrunk, at first, 
from the unsoficited attentions of Mrs. Lovaine ; 
but when she found them not only repeated but 
increased, she accepted and returned them, under 
the false idea, that she had at last found a woman 
who was above being the slave of opinion and the 
devotee of fashion. 

'* Lady Dunhaven feels obliged to Mrs. Lovaine 
for having undeceived her on this point, and begs to 
assure her, that fiiture intercourse ¥rill neither be 
sougto nor deared." 

Thus were the worst fears of Mrs. Lovaine con- 
firmed ! It was evident that the information con- 
tained in the anonymous letter was weU-fbunded, 
and she had the additional mortifieation of feeling 
that there was indisputable truth in the insolent, or, 
as she considered them, ungrateful taunts of Lady 
Dunhaven : worried and vexed by these considera- 
tions, she passed a sleepless night, revolving in her 
mind what steps to take. v: 

The following morning she informed ^inor of 
all that passed, and of her resolution to quit Flo^ 
rence in the course of the week. She wrote an 
applogeticol letter to Madame de la Bruyere, shut 
h^r doors to all visiters, dismissed Elinor's masters, 
and occuj^d herself whoHy in preparations for her 
departure. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Mrs. Lovaine and her daughter |»x>ceeded 
straight from Florence to Rome, where in a short 
time Elinor was attended by a fresh set of masters : 
and being those who were the.best recommendea 
in Rome, her mother felt no annoyance at having 
prevented, by her sudden departure from florencct^ 
all possible hope of improvement there. 

Haying now comfortably established our roam- 
ing friends in the eternal city, we must request our 
readers to joumev back to England, in search of 
the home-staying Mr. Lovaine and his nephew. 

Although Mr. Lovaine disapproved too much of 
fbrekn travel to accompany the female part of Us 
famin^y he was as uncomfortable without his wife 
and daughter, and regretted their departure as sin- 
cerely, as if they had been oUiged to go abroach 
or he bad been under the necessity of remaining at 
home ; his n^hew, however, to whom (notwithr 
standing their frequent differences of opinion) he 
was much attached, joined him in less than a month 
at Beechwood Park. 

This nephew, Herbert Lovaine, was th^ onhr son 
of a younger brother of Mr. Lovaine^s ; his mdier 
had marri^ a most amiable lady, ot great rank, but 
small fortune ; who died in giving birth to their first 
chiki. Her husband survived her only four or five 
years, and the boy was left to the sole guardianshiii 
of his uncle : who, having no child but ElincM*^ and 
considering it of great miportance that pn^rty 
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should descend to heirs male, declared him in case 
of his having no son, the successor to his properhr. 

It is difficult to describe the character of Her- 
bert Lovaine ; — at nineteen he was a wild boy, of 
high animal spirits, of a generous and open disposi- 
tion, with excellent natural abilities, but ignorant of 
all that books can tell or science teach ; be was na- 
turally shrewd, but there was a want of cultivation 
in his mind, which prevented his either seeking, or 
being sought, by those who were capable oi msfir- 
ing him with a more noble ambition than that of 
being foremost in the chase, or readiest with his 
gun. 

At twenty-one he left college, and entered into 
the dissipation and amusements of London, with a 
zest which was far from unnatural in one who, by 
his liveliness and good-nature, had but to be known 
to please. He had never troubled his head about 
politics, for his principal iustructer upon that enb- 
ject had been his uncle ; and though he had neither 
thought nor studied sufficiently to detect the falla- 
cies of Mr. Lovaine's opinions, yet there was in 
them much to di&fgust, and nothing to attract* a per- 
son of his diposition. 

Though Herbert's faculties had lain dormant for 
a time, they required but one spark frc»n the Pro- 
methean torch to be on fire, and it was in the year 
of his aunt's departure for the Continent, that that 
spark fell. He accidentally became acquainted, in 
the early part of the spring, with a gentleman of 
the name of Benson, by profession a lawyer, and 
about five years older than himself; his birth was 
respectable, not noble ; his time was devoted to the 
improvement of his mind ; he was a radical re- 
former of all abuses, a student of political economy, 
a decrier of the aristocracy, the champion of thQ 
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ofqfiressed, aad the beiieTer in the wrongs of ereiy 
poor, and the crimes of every rich man ; there was 
an earnestness in his manner, when discussing his 
favourite topics, and a store of information, that at 
once enlightened and surprised his i^iorant friend. 

" Birds of a feather flock together," says the pro- 
verb ; and it must not be supposed that Mr. Benson 
was a solitary being, either in his opinions or his 
habits ; he was one of a set, who associated fre- 
quently, (or the purpose of confirming one another 
in the belief of their ovm exclusive power of think- 
ing right, or reasoning well, and the unquestionable 
error of all who presumed to diflfer from them. 

The persons most intimate with Mr. Bens<wa were 
Mr. Claypole, Mr. Ratsbane, and Mr. Pratealh 
Often and often did this select few con over the 
narrow-minded policy of the Tories and the insin- 
cerity of the Whigsi With unceasing and inno- 
(:ent perseverance did they speak, one after another^ . 
at every debating society, upon the particular ne- 
cessity of decapitating Charles the First, and the^^ 
general efxpediency of regicide, — the advantages of 
all rebellions and revolutions, from that of Korah in 
the Desert, to that of France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury — ^the undoubted superiority of the republican 
over all other forms of government — the power of 
.\merica — the insignificance of England--4he mo- 
nopoly of the higher, and the oppression of the 
lower orders in this country, consequent on the law 
i>f primogeniture, &c. &c. 

From the beginning of Mr. Benson's acquaintance 
with Herbert, he perceived'the soil on which he had 
to work, and left no stone unturned to sow the seeds 
of ambition, and to implant the desire of knowledge ; 
convinced that he would be amplyrepaidin the harvest 
of such a proselyte, for all his time and trouble. In 
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time our hero 0br such we must call him) was intro' 
duced to Mr. Benson's companions. The love of 
novelty maybe said to bean inherent quality of youth; 
and certainly the opinions which he heard advanced 
in that society, and advancedwithadegreeof positive- 
ness that bade defiance to opposition, possessed that 
charm in a prominent degree. 

There was indeed much to delight a youth of young 
Lovaine's disposition, in the principles and language 
which he now heard for the first time — there was 
such a semblance of independence, justice, and pa- 
triotism, that his imagination was captivated, whik 
his judgment was unassisted by either learning et 
experience. 

Though Mr. Benson and his companions had, so 
far as was consistent with the extreme liberality of 
their feelings, a decided dislike to every member of 
the aristocracy, yet Herbert's near relationship to 
many of the titled scourges of the country, did not . 
operate against him in this society — for they consider- 
themselves to be a set of men professedly above 
prejudice ; and it was highly gratifying to the vanity 
of one, who, it must be confessed, had taken no fur- 
ther trouble to improve himself, than that of teaching 
his tongue to repeat what he caught by ear, to find 
himself at once considered " a rising young man." 

In time, however, his friends became alarmed lest 
his newly acquired notions, if quite unsupported by 
knowledge, should not do them, or himself, justice iu 
other societies ; — ^there was also a lingering love of 
liis former habits in Herbert, which alarmed them. 
and from which, as they wished to be of service to 
him, and to advance the cause of truth and frcedotn, 
they earnestly desired to wean him. 

" Uppn what principle did you go to Almack'slast 
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».ii^t V inquired Benscm (me day, as he was walking 
«nn in arm with his dis<^le. 

'^ Simply t^n. that of amusing myself^'' replied 
Herbertliovame^somewhatsurprii^ atthesolemnity 
of the tone tmd manner in which the question was 
addressed 4o him. 

'' And what amusement did you derive ?" continu- 
ed, his companion. 

Herbert was a little puzzled what to say in answer ; 
he felt that he was more likely to gain instruction 
than sympadiy frcmi Mr. Benson, and theref(»« 
did not choose to select him as a confidant on a 
subject, which he suspected might be considered as 
a weakness, or, to say the least, as a foolish inter- 
4*upticHi to usefol pursuits. 

After some hesitation, he rejoined: " Why surely 
^nan is a sodal being, and the pleasures of conver- 
sation are, I believe, universally admitted." 

** Might I ask what furnished the principal subject 
of discussion last n^ht f . 

Poor Herbert was again perplexed : be knew that 
Benson would think me merits of Lord Charles 
Harley's marriage with the rich Miss Somers a very 
contemptible topic ; and yet, unluckily, it had been 
the general one the preceding evening. The parti- 
cular t<^ic on which he had himself discoursed, he 
was still less disposed to impart— he was therefore 
inclined to shirk the question by merely sa}ring : 

" Oh I you know, my dear fellow, that at those 
5ort of places nothing is talked of worth repeating.^ 

" Surely, then, it must be a loss of time to firequent 
diem ! Is there any pleasure in the rapid movement 
of feet to the sound of music ?" 

" Whv, certainly, the pleasure of dancing depends 

frincipaJly on the charms of your partner," replied 
[erbert ; recollecting at that moment how entirely 

y^ I.~3 
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jbit own pleasure in thai exdrciBe (or jmim in that 
lottnffing walk which now-a-dmiaiiiQafl^lb&imisy 
for <bncing^ had been deriifed from that aonree. 

** There it an ineortectness in yoor mode of ex- 
pressing yourself. Pleasnre from the socie^ of your 
partner could only be derived when you were not 
dancing ; and certainly till the education of women 
is formed upon a totally diflf^^nt system to the pre* 
sent, no man of your abilities can find much amuse- 
saent, far less instruction, {rom their conversaticHi. 
I have been informed, that the principal occiq>ati(m 
of the people for the support of whose consequence 
this country is drained to the very dregs, is exchanging 
flowers, holding fans, handing ices, and calling car<- 
riages. Now, as I do not suspect you of devoting 
your time to such employments, I should ima^e it 
must be in compliance with some early prejiHlice 
that you are guil^ of this moral prostitution." 

Herbert felt painfully guilty : he certauily had 
spent a considerable time among the link-boys and 
constables of King-street, St. James's, in order to 
find a lady's carriage the preceding evening, and, 
moreover, he had not only given but received a 
rose, which he now almost wished he had not taken 
the trouble to put in water. He again, therefore, 
tried rather to evade the object than to justify his 
pursuits ; and soon succeeded in pacifying his Men- 
tor by turning the conversation to one upon whicb 
he thought he was more likely to please him. 

^ I suppose, Benson, you intend to go lo the de- 
bating society to-morrow ?'' 

** Certainly," returned Benson, " as it is veiy much 
expected that you will make your first speech there. 
I have myself spoken too pfiten already on that sub-- 
ject to reader it necessary to repeat my opinions." 

Lovaine did not deny his intention of addressing 
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the expectant sodety, nor did he the following eve- 
ning disappcMnt them. The subject was &r fix>m 
modem; but Herbert bad been able to get it up 
with less difficulty and research than many others 
mi^t have occasioned him. 

The question was, " Whether Queen Elizabeth 
was or was not justified in beheading Mary Queen 
of Scots ?" Whether departed spirits are permitted 
the knowledge of .what passes in this sublunary 
world, has afforded matter of speculation to many a 
philosopher ; nor do we pretend to offer our opinion 
upon so abstruse a question ; tnit should they possess 
that power, we must own it gives us infinite pleasu) e 
to think of the satisfaction with which the headless 
Mary must have heard the expression of the decided 
conviction of so many rising young men, that her 
execution was cruel and unnecessary. 

Herbert did not, like most young speakers, tell his 
auditors what they already knew — ^that he was un- 
accustomed to public speaking ; but he apologized 
for occup)ing their time byintruding himself on then- 
notice, with a modesty as unusual, we suspect, in his 
listeners, as it was sincere in himself. He displayed 
all the good effects of a recent cram in his knowledge 
of facts and dates ; nor was his language sufficiently 
free from eloquence not to alarm the society, lest 
one of their members might meditate the use of that 
dangerous and reprehensible weapon. He compared 
the character of the unfortunate Mary to a river, 
which, though gentle, pure, and brilliant in its source, 
is, when expanded to grandeur, tainted and con- 
taminated by the works of men ; and whose waters, 
when no longer serviceable, are so divided and dam- 
med up, that it finally falls ov^ a precipice, an ins^- 
iiificant and tributary strcnm to somo morepowerrol 
son of Neptune* 
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As DO reporters are admitted to these meetu^s, s^ 
y^, disrespectfully called ^ Spoutkig Clubsy'^-we cannot 
answer for having done justice to the beauty of Mr. 
Lovaine's metapmr, and we are unable to give any 
further quotations from his speech ; but there is every 
reason to believe that he displayed sufficient atnlity 
and fluency to have done him credit in any assembly, 
at least when considered as an earnest of better 
things. Mr. Benson and his friends cheered him 
w armly, for they felt the necessity of giving encou- 
t'agcment to their protege ; and as those gentlemen 
were great authorities m the society, he was suffi- 
riently applauded to gratify his vanity and stiuMilate 
iiis industry. 

His auditors, however, were not so entirely satis- 
fied with his oration as their applause indicated, thoij^b 
they were candid enough to make great allowancesfer 
the disadvantages of his birth and early habits ; and 
they hoped that time and example would correct the 
failings consequent on those disadvantages. 

Prateall whispered to Claypole that it was a vi- 
cious style of speaking : the latter agreed in this opi- 
nion ; and they determined on requesting Benson to 
point out to Lovaine the horrors of a metaphor, and 
the want of principle in appealing more to the feel- 
ings than to the reason of his listeners. 

Accordingly, the next day, after complimenting 
Herbert on some parts of his speech, he animad- 
verted most strongly upon the slightest indulgence in 
the flowers of rhetoric, and assured him that nothing 
could be more against the interest of whatever 
cause he espoused than attempting to persuade by 
eloquence ; for that as reason was the only fort worth 
attacking or overcoming, it was mere folly lo use an 
engine which had only power to assail the imagi-^ 
nation. 
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Had Herbert been less awed by his friend, he 
might have hinted that he also could be a little jSgura* 
live ; and indeed we have been sometimes rather 
smprised at hearing this method of imparting our 
feeungs, opinions, thoughts, and actions, so decried, 
inasmuch as the cmly means we have, of imparting 
our ideas to one another, is by their cpmpanson to 
external objects. 

To the mind of Lovaine, however, this plain fact 
did not occur at the moment ; he v«ras annoyed by 
the criticisms to which he was forced to listen ; he 
dreaded ridicule ; and he began to fear that what he 
had thought sublime while composing his speech, 
had perhaps moved that one unfortunate step further, 
which so changes its nature, when he gave it utter- 
ance, jffis spirits were damped for the rest of the 
day, and he very soon began to feel that the habits 
of society were so much at variance with those of 
study, that he must of necessity abandon his gayer 
pursuits, in order to gain respect as ^^ a rising young 
man." He wished mere was no attraction to in- 
duce him to waste his time, and he began to doubl 
whether it was wise, or even becoming in a rational 
being, to be so attracted. 

The little he had now read just sufficed to show 
him how much he had to learn. It was the result 
of accident, and not of stupidity, that had kept him 
in the darkness of ignorance, and when, for the first 
time; that darkness was dispelled, it was more^than 
his head could stand, or his judgment direct — he was 
giddy with the new world that thus seemed to burst 
upon him, and he knew not where or on what to 
direct his attention. Even his own naturally sood 
capacity was at this moment a disadvanta^ to nim, 
for it pointed out too many subjects of mquiry at 
once : his quickness of arorehension had soon 

3* 
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enabled him to gain a smattering upon all tbe jmlT' 
ticolar hobbies of his present frienas^ but his mind 
now soared above su<^ surface-leamingy and he de« 
termined upon takii^ some decided step towards his 
own improvement. 

This step could not be taken without a struggle ; 
but he had heard so much ridicule cast upon tbe 
indulgence of feeling of all sorts, and more particu- 
larly upon that sentiment under which he was, in fact^ 
then labouring more than he cared to ovim— he had 
so often heard it discussed, whether women or ne- 
groes had the best claim to be considered second in 
the chain of beings, that he began to feel ashamed 
of being guilty of such a weakness, as losii^ his time 
in pursuit of a person, who was even constituted so 
very inferior to himself; and, paradoxical as it may 
sound, he almost hated the object of his affection, 
becaiuse she interrupted his plans, and put him out of 
humour with himself. 

How long this stru^Ie might have continued, had 
nothing occurred to decide lum, we cannot pretend 
to say ; but he was assisted in his decision by the 
young lady herself. While Herbert's mind was 
undergoing this alteration, it must not be supposed 
that his manner continued the same. A mixture of 
conceit at what he had acquired, and of mortified 
vanity at the discovery of his ignorance, cast a gloom 
on liis spiints, and at times caused a sourness in his 
manner, which rendered liim far less agreeable 
than he had foraierly been. He was so afraid of 
thinking he was influenced by her, that he made a 
point, of contradicting her upon every occasion^ 
For a time he continued to frequent the places in 
whicli he knew she would be found ; but he then 
either kept aloof from her, or affected a contempt 
for many subjects on which they had formerly 
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agreed ; and, in short, made himself so nearly disa* 
greeable to her, that she, being anxious to vindicate 
her own dignity, assnmed a proud indifference to his 
society and attention, that much assisted our hero's 
}dan of withdrawing himself from London. ITiey 
parted company with, apparently, if not really, verj 
different feelings to those which the world had sup- 
posed to have previously existed between them. 

Herbert retired to his guardian's country house, 
ibr the double purpose of consoling him fi>r the ab* 
sence of his wife and daughter, and of affording 
himself the opportunity of studying the works of 
those authors who were most recommended bv 
Messrs. Benson and Co. 

The young lady whose pride he had thus wounded 
by uncalled-for rudeness, remained in London till 
the season was over, and then she also retired to the 
coimtry, as we suppose all young ladies do, for the 
improvement of their minds, and the strengthening 
of their morals ; indeed, we have often thought that 
this temporary retirement from the scenes ofgayety. 
is the best means of saving their heads and hearts' 
from all the bad consequences which would be 
otherwise Ukely to accrue from tlie whirl of London 
dissipation, idleness, and flatter\\ 



CHAPTER I\ . 

Mr. LovAiNE was most heartily rejoiced to sec 
his nephew : first, because he loved him veiy sin- 
cerely ; and secondly, because he was beginning to 
be rather bored at spending so mucli timo ontirelv 
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almie. He had a few neigfabaim vtho occasional!} 
came to him; but yet he hra lived so much out of the 
world, never going to London but on public or pri- 
vate business, that he had not the means of con- 
soling himself by other society for the loss of that ol' 
Mrs. and Miss Lovaine. To be sure he had been 
s/ able by his unremitting exertions to send one or two 
poachers, post-paid^ to Botany Bay, and that had 
undoubtedly been both a useful and an agreeable 
occupation ; but he wanted somebody in anevenii^ 
to whom he could exclaim, whether they agreed 
with him or not, against the sin of promoting com- 
mercial intercourse with France, since nothing but 
gold was taken to that country, and nothing but 
vices and follies imported into diis; an4 before 
whom he could expatiate upon the danger of educa- 
ting the poor, as it only taught them to be discon- 
tented with their ha[^y lot ; and express his abomi- 
nation of those rascally radicals, who wished . to 
overturn all the good old wise institutions of our 
forefathers. 

" My dear boy," said Mr. Lovaine, the evenii^ 
Mfter his arrival, " I am very glad to see you here 
ngain ; and, to say the truth, I had hardly expected 
one of your age to have left London before the gay- 
oties were all over — I fear you will find it sadly dull 
without your aunt and cousin.'' 

'' Thank you, my dear uncle, there is no fear of 
my being bored when I can have the disposal of mj' 
time ; though, of course, I regret, for both our sakes. 
ihat they should be absent." 

" No, no, I dare say you youngsters can always 
amuse yourselves well enough when you have the 
disposal of your time in London ; but I don't know 
what such an idle fellow as you will do wth the 
common enemy till the shooting season liegins.'' 
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*^ I hope the reproach of idleness, Su\ is no longer 
deserved,'' replied Herbert, viith a little feeling of 
pique, as if his imcle ought to have known that he 
wfis ' a rising young man' who despised an idle 
feUow." 

Mr. Lovaine was, however, quite ignorant of this 
important circumstance, and after rather rallying his 
nephew upon the idea of his being otherwise than 
idle, the conversation dropped. 

" These are dreadful times, Herbert \ I suppose 
you don't interest yourself much in these matters ; 
but heaven only knows, if this confounded spirit of 
discontent and insubordination is not soon quenched, 
what will become of the country !" 

" To what do you allude. Sir V 

" Ah ! I thought you never would know or care 
anything about public matters ; 1 verily believe, boy, 
that you can scarcely tell whether we are at peace 
or war at this moment." 

" I beg your pardon, my dear uncle, you do me 
injustice," he replied, writning .under those constant 
allusions to days of ignorance ; and the obtuseness of 
liis uncle in not perceiving that he was a far better 
judge of affairs of state than himself. 

" Well ! never miiid," rejoined Mr. Lovaine; 
'\ any thing is better thiin young men pretending to 
mve their opinion about matters <^ which they can 
know nothm^. I have sometimes wished you were 
a little more mdustrious, but then, perhaps, it would 
only have made you conceited— 4he less we know 
the better, I often think — and, at any rate, Herbert, 
we are very good friends, and shall, I hope, con-* 
tinue so. A^ now we will talk of something more 
amusing to you than politics, which are more fit for 
old fogrums like your uncle." 

There vras somethi^ so provokingly kind m the 
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manner in which Mr. Lovaine mid this, that thou^ 
his nephew was mortified to the quick at having m 
powers and character so misaiqpreheiided, yet Ub 
kinder feelings forbade his combflUting every word hu 
guardian had uttered, and praving to him at oiioe 
now far more capable he (Herbert) was of ghring 
his opinion on govenmient in general, than those who 
had the ill luck to be twenty or thirty years further 
back than himself in the march of intellect He, 
therefore, actually submitted to the degradation of 
being supposed too young to understand a subject ot 
whidi he considered himself master, sooner than 
overwhelm a person whom he had for so many 
years looked upon as a father. 

But it was not to be expected that this for- 
bearance should last for ever. Herbert considered 
it as much his duty to promote the cause of liberty 
and reform, as Mrs. Lovaine had thought it hers to 
abroad for Elinor's advantage : when, therefore, 
tfr. Lovaine, in the course of a few days, repeated 
his horror of the spirit of insubordination which per* 
vaded the lower orders, Herbert remarked that it 
was natural, and the inevitable, and indeed neces- 
sary, consequence of the oppression and vices of 
the higher orders, as they are called. 

"As they are called!" exclaimed Mr. Lovaine; 
" oppression ! vices ! What the devil do you mean, 
boy r 

" Simply, Sir, that there is no effect without a 
cause, we are naturally led to consider what is the 
cause of that effect to which you so much object, 
and there can be no doubt but that rebellion is the 
natural consequence — " 

" Why, I suppose, Herbert, you don't pretend to 
say that there is any oppression in this country : 
nothing but a rascally mob, better fed than taught.. 
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woidd BSy that ! tiiey onhr want a pretence for 
making a row! I wonder now you would quiet aD 
thifi^piece of work at Manchester, as you know so 
enu^y where all the iniachief lies \" 

^ As it is the cause, and not the effect^ to which 
we must apply the remecfy, I would alter the whole 
system of government. The present corrupt trade 
of borouelwnongerin;; the monopoly of com by the 
land-hoUters ; the un^rae influence of the church — ^ 

Mr. Lovaine here intemmted this perfect system 
of reform by much such a uiugh as one bestows on 
a child, when it is descantii^ on some topic of whicii 
we are confident it understands nothing — from 
whose simplicity we derive amusement, and against 
whose harmless prattle we harbour no anger. 

** Well done, young one 1 you are a fine fellow I 
gotn^ to upset all the bulwarks of our glorious con- 
stitution at once ! Pretty woik, indeed ! No aristoc* 
racy,! suppose, at all, for fear of their settbig a bad 
example to their inferioi^. You are a mighty fine 
reformer, truly ! No, no, Herbert, depend upon it 
there is nothing like 81d England on the face of the 
earth: we are the finest ana most moral people in 
♦he world, in spite of all those radical scoundrels T 

Herbert unluckily felt it his duty here to suggest 
^o his unde the superiority of America ; and this 
was a little more than Mr. Lovaine's temper could 
Htand — ^it was a very tender point ; he looked upon 
the independence of America as an encouragement 
fo every lawless propensity^— to children to go to 
Gretna Green, or commit any other act of rebellion ; 
and he never considered any parent or guardian 
safe from insult, on the part of their children or 
wards, if they thought America a flourishing, pros- 
perous countrj^: [consequently he gave poor 
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Hert>ert such a lecture npon hifl political views, ad 
made him think it would oe wiser, at least for the 
present, to waive any further discussion <m the 
merits of his opinions ; for, besides being realty, and 
with much reason, attached to his uncle, he had not 
yet shaken off a certain fear vnth which authcmty 
naturally inspk*es childhood, and whidi often lasts 
far beyond the early part of our existence. He 
equally regretted and {Htied his narrow-mindedness, 
and he was not a little galled, that a man who was 
bom before liberality was knovm, should sio presume 
upon what was, in fact, his greatest misfortune, (rtz. 
having been bom and bred too early in the eigh- 
teenth century,) as to treat him with contempt. 

As Herbert could not possibly derive pleasure 
from the conversation of any one so ill-informed as 
his uncle, he consoled himself by * get^ig up' as 
many subjects as if he was to have imdergone a 
college examination: this was very instructive to 
himself, but not very agreeable to Mr. Lovaine 
s-enior, who did not like solitude, and who did 
like the society of those who were more disposed to 
listen than to reply to liim, or who, if they did 
answer, acquiesced in his opinions instead of contra- 
dicting him. On these pomts he was not humoured 
by Herbert, who thought it a weakness to follow the 
dictates of his feelings, and, therefore, though it cost 
him something not to devote his time to the amuse- 
ment of his uncle, yet he resolutely determined to 
read for a certain number of hours every day, and 
never to sacrifice that object — coute mi*il caute ; and 
whenever Mr. Lovaine would speak as if he was 
Sfr Oracle, his nephew thought himself in duty 
bound to try and set him right. 

It may easily be supposed that two people like 
Herbert and his uncle did not make a very pleasant 
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iete-^-iele^ therefore in the course of time a fe^ 
neighbours were called in to their assistance and 
relief by ]\Ir. Lovaine : he was in fact a very good- 
natured man in his own way, and as he thought it 
quite natural that his ward should like more com- 
])any, he determined upon inviting a party to meet 
him. He always wi^d people to be amused, but 
he liked them to be amused in whatever way hci 
pleased. 

In his invitations he selected those whosjp houses 
be recollected Herbert to have tlie most frequented 
in days of yore. The party therefore consisted of 
Sir Gilbert Bayley, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 
Buckle, Lord and Lady Blanev Mount Shannon, 
and Mr. and Miss Dyer. In order to give our read- 
ers die opportunity of judging how mr these visit- 
ors were likely to contribute to the amusement of 
our youthful philosopher, we beg. leave to give them 
some small insight into the characters of each* 

Sii' Gilbcil was a baronet of considerable fortune 
and a good pack of fox-hounds; his age between 
Ihirty and forty, his body active, his mind vaqimt ; 
his principal amusements consisted in driving a team 
(not to plough), hunting, shooting, and drinking as 
much as was agreeable to his company. He was 
very good-natiued in lending his horses, and giving 
a cast by his drag ; not married, though not abso- 
lutely leading the Ife^ a bachelor, and, in short, he 
was universally reckcNned by the set in which he 
lived, a devilish good fellow. He liad often lent 
Herbert a horse and a gun, more than once had 
made him less sober than he would otherwise have 
been, and there had been a moment in Lovaine's life 
when he admired, almost with envy, the establish- 
ment of carriages, horses, do^, pheasants, and par- 
fridges of Sir Gilbert Baytey. This admiration. 

VoB. I.— 4 
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however, only existed when he was first emei^ging 
from childhood, for living a little while in what is'con- 
sidered the best society in Lc«idon,he sooAdiscovered 
that the slang and ton of Sir Gilbert wbs altogether 
of a very mauvais genre^ and by no means to be 
adopted. Sir Gilbert became therefore far more a 
sabiect of amusement than imitation, and he could 
with difficulty refrain from laughing when he saw 
the perfect gravity, the sort of hona-fde manner in 
which Sir (Albert played at being coachman, when- 
ever he could find, or rather make, the opportunity. 
So thoroughly indeed did he delight in this mas- 
querading, that he used to accept the profifered shil- 
ling of a passen^r with a feeling of tnumph at hav- 
ing performed his part so well. We must, however, 
do his liberality the justice to add, that the real coach- 
man was never defrauded bv the mistake. He was 
indeed well known, much liked, and even looked up 
to " down the road," for he had always a pleasant 
word to say to all the landlords and lancQadies, cham- 
bermaids and ostlers, besides never failing, when 
driving his own team, to lift the elbow in kind recog- 
nition of some professional brother whip, provided 
they had " kept time," for to those who were " be- 
yond time," he would hold out his vmtch as he passed^ 
with a wink and a nod, implying reproof for their 
tardiness. 

Such was Sir Gilbert, "wbo had aflforded much 
sport to our hero in different ways, for although his 
society was not, and could not be agreeable to any 
young man of more intellectual pursuits, yet as te 
was a good specimen of the genus ^gentlemen 
blackguard," he did not wish to cut him ; and as he 
had often rendered him many Uttle services, he felt 
that he ought not to drop him ; consequently they 
were upon very good terms^ though by no means 
intimate. 
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Mr. Lovaine was one of those who, never chang- 
ing his own opinions, conceived every one else to dc 
equally constant to tilieirs, send therefore, as he re- 
membered tluit Herbert had been very fond of going 
to see Sir Gilbert some few years before, he thou^t 
he was quite sure ofpteasing his nephew by uivitmg 
the baronet over to Beechwood Park. 

The Rev. Mr. Buckle was the owner of a good 
living and small fortune, who resided about ten miles 
miles from Mr. Lovaine. He was so thoroughly 
orthodox in every respect whatsoever, that every 
body wondered how soon he would be promoted. 
When, therefore, he approached that age at which 
he thought he ought to be a Dean, te grew fat, 
to be in readiness for it: — ^the deanery, however, 
did not come, and he found himself and his family 
increased in size, but not in income. The latter cir- 
cumstance was by no means agreeable to Mrs, 
Buckle, who, though very fond of her children, was 
also very fond of a little finery; and the retrench- 
ments which it became necessary to make in their 
way of livifig were so far from pleasing to her, that 
she took no small pains to conceal from her friends 
and acquaintance the absolute necessity there was 
for her practising the most rigid economy. 

Of Mii^ Rosa Buckle there is but little to say, 
except that she was not prettv, though her nlother 
constantly assured her that she was so — and that 
there was a decided rivalship between her and Miss 
Laura Dver. Miss Rosa always dressed her haii* 
and cut her clothes after the pattern of the Ladies 
Danvers, daughters to the Earl of Daventry — of 
whose parish her father was Rector — and Miss 
Laura alwavswent to London, and had her hair 
coiffed, and her gowns made a la Frctncaise. 

Dyer was a retired clothier of immense 
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wealth, who, being anxious to become a country gen- 
tiemany bou^t every scrap erf* land that was to be 
bM in tfie county, and talked of vestries, turnpike 
and county meeting, as if be had never attended to 
any other business m his life. 

Lord ffianey Mount Shannon was a native of the 
sister kingdom, with high animal spirits, some wit 
(and what Irishman has not T) passionately fmid of 
chSdren, for whose amusement, and indeed for the 
amusement of anyone, he had no olijection to make 
himself more or less of a buflRxm : he would sii^ ab- 
surd songs, tell absurd storiea-«-or dress hims^ up 
-H>r do any thing else which his own whim, or that 
of any of the company, suggested ^^consequently, 
he was the idol of all children and adults— and Her- 
bert, among others, had always preserved a grate- 
ful likins for one whom he had formarly worshipped. 
His wife tlK>i^t and talked (^nothing but her dear 
Blane y — ^her ^eet little ones — and every detail of 
domestic arrangement ^ 

As Herbert was not conscious of how great a 
change he had himself undeigone, he did not ima- 
ffine that he should viewtfae present party with very 
different feelings to those which he entertained to- 
wards them a twelvemonth before. He therefore 
assisted his uncle to receive the ^;uests ; and thou{^ 
he inwardly groaned at such an mterruption to his 
studies, he was not prepared for all the diflsust with 
which their conversation afterward inspired him* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dinner being announced, the di-eadfiil ceremony 
of handing and being handed, or perhaps not handed, 
into the dining-room, naturally began. What a 
number of unpleasant situations does this little cere- 
mony occasion ! an inferiority of rank obliges the 
favoured lover to cede his place to some great heir- 
apparent, while the young lady, whom no other rea- 
son than the same deficiency of rank obliges him to 
take out, was perhaps dying to give herself a chancb 
with the heir-apparent. Many a poor girl falls an 
unresisting victim to the greatest bore in the room, 
because the only person for whom she cares does 
not hasten to l^er relief, lest it should be thought "par- 
ticular :" and many is the unfortunate lady, wnose 
absence of rank making her equally eligible to th(* 
arm of at least half a dozen younger brothers, 
passes them alone, each cavalier doubting which 
ought to honour her, till she is half down stairs, 
when, hearing the quick approach of footsteps, she 
anxiously hopes that some one meditates rescuing 
her from her awkward situation, and }^t feels it 
would be undignified to stop or look behind and 
learn her fate ! 

Herbert spared Mrs. Buckle all these unpleasant 
doubts by handing her in to dinner : and on his other 
side sat Miss Dyer. He could not say to them, 
•* How happy could I be with either P for he deci- 
dedly thought " how happy he should be with nei- 
ther r Though, as they dWl ** both plague him to- 

4* I 
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^BCher,"' be fek moGfa indned to threateiiy that ^ ta 
neither a word wouU he say f 

^ Dehgfatfidly weD your uncle is looldng,'' said 
Mrs. Buckle, after havmg talked over the weather, 
&C. ; ^ We say 9 Mr. Herbert, that there is nothmg 
like country air and eariy hours for piesenringheahh 
and looks." 

^Veryf replied Herbert, not bdng aware of 
what Ae had said, but wisfaii^ to a^ree. 

^La ! Mr. Lovadne," said Miss Djrer, ^ I wonder 
how you can think so! For my part, I find London 
as wfaoles(»ne again — aO the men look like farmers, 
and all the girls Uke dairy-maids, ki the country.^ 

Now, as this observation was accompanied by 
something like a glance at the ruddy cfae^ of Miss 
Rosa Buckle, it certainly was veiy 31-natured ; but 
Herbert did not the least care whedier it was so or 
not. Mrs. Buckle, however, felt piqued at the as- 
sumed superiority of Miss Dyer, in consequ^ice of 
her yearly visit to the metropolis, and therefore said, 
in tno moat conciliating tone of voice, 

"^ I am Quite glad, my dear Miss Laura, to hear 
you say that London did agree with you ; for I 
bave really thought you were looking so poorly 
over since your return from town, that I \eas sadl} 
iifraid it haa disagreed with you." 

Miss Dyer made no more pointed remarks tipon 
the rich bloom of country misses. 

" I suppose, Mr. Lovaine, you found it a very gay 
season, tnis year, in London ? And there were re- 
ports — " she added, looking something which, like 
Lord Burleigh's nod, meant a great deal — *' Now, 
don't be sngry at an old friend's joking a Uttle — ^but 
if it takes place in the country, I hope you Will send 
us a bit of cake ?" 

" Really, Mrs. Buckle, I am as ignorant ^f any 
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reports concerning me, as I am certain of their be- 
ing groundless," replied Herbert, whose attention 
was at least fixed by this short speech, which had 
unluckily offended him in three difierent ways. 
F^rst, she ought not to have supposed that he cared 
for London gayeties. Secondly, there was an im- 
pertinent allusion to a subject which had cost him 
no small annoyance. And, thirdly, the idea of a 
joke at all was contrary to his taste. He had often 
heard Benson and Co. lament in triumph their want 
of capacity to comprehend what was meant by a 
joke. They could no more see what it proved, than 
could the mathematician when he had finished Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost I 

The tone in which Mrs. Buckle had been an- 
swered, had ^ven her so little encouragement to 
continue her facetious remarks on his prospects, 
that for a time he was relieved from her conver- 
sation. 

'' I suppose you intend goin^ to the ball given by 

those dear Lancers, at r said Miss Laura. 

•* All the world will be there T 

Herbert denied any intention of honouring the 
fete with his presence. 

"I am qmte astonished," she continued, "that 
you have not gone into the army, it is such a noble 
profession." 

** I am, perhaps, not quite so much impressed witli 
its utili^ m time of peace as you appear to b^ " re- ^ 
plied Herbert, who looked upcm a standing army as 
a standing grievance, endang^riiu|[ the liberties of the 
people — a fri^itfiil engine in toe pay of govern- 
ment — a heavy tax upon the country, &c. &c. 

We will i^are our readers the details of the 
amusement wbich youns Lovaine derived, during 
the rest of the dinner, mm &e remarks of Mrs. 
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Buckle and Miss Dyer : they maybe imagined ii*ou) 
what has ahready been related. 

In the course of time Lady Blaney Mount 
Shannon, Ixjing first in rank, watched for the eye of 
Mrs. Buckle, to make that little signal for a move« 
which probably creates in no two people precisely 
similar feelings. To tlie lady with a weak stomach, 
whose feet begin to sweD, and her nose to redden, 
from the heat of the dming-room, it is the greatest, 
blessing. To the coquette, who hates an interruption 
to her flirtation, and anticipates no pleasure from the 
society of her own sex, it is a ffrievance. To Ae 
neighbour of a bore it is a relief; and in that light 
(to judge by the conversation which generally takes 
place alter the departure of the ladies) it is viewed 
i)y the male part of the society. 

We have often heard conjectures made by men, 
as to the probable subjects of discussion in the 
female conclave after dinner. Though as boys, 
under the age of thirteen and fourteen, are generally 
admitted ijito these petticoat mysteries, under the 
false idea that they are too young to understand 
what they heai-, we are surprised that they shoukl 
not remember, that there is no time when ladies* 
small-talk is so verj' small as then. All the ladies of 
course go first to the looking-glass, to see if tiieir 
curls have been at all discomposed by heat, awkward 
servants, or any other such calamity. They next 
remark upon tlie colour of each others' gowns, or 
ribbons, or hats, or scarfs ; and then those never- 
failing topics of births, deaths, marriages, servants, 
nurseries, and governesses, naturally begin to occupy 
their attention. 

"Lady Blaney," said Mrs. Buckle, "can you 
recommend me a nursery-maid ? I find we cannot 
manage without one, now baby begins to walk." 
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''I do not at present know of one that 1 could 
recommend, fori think one shoukl always be so 
ver^ carefol about recommending pe<^ie when 
dnidren are in question. You have a nurse, I 
tWnkr 

Mrs. Buckle replied in the affirmative. 

** Well now you must excuse me for giving you 
advice ; but to people who are obliged to imnd 
expense, I think it might easily be maimged to make 
your own maid the superintending perscm, and so 
have a maid under her; by this means you keep one 
servant less.'' 

Lady Blaney was very proud of her arrangement 
of the home department ; and as she was * My 
Ijady/ she thought it a merit to be so, and therefore 
proclaimed it. Mrs. Buckle, on the other hand, 
never couki bear to be supposed ^ poor;** and, con- 
sequently, as her greatest 'object was to impress 
others with her ovni indifference to expense, l^y 
Blanej^s advice was entirely thrown away: indeea, 
were the truth known, she had very little thoughts 
of increasing her estabUshment, and only wi^ed to 
show to her friend that she had the power of so 
doing. Not liking, therefore, the manner in which 
her ^ show off" Imd been token, she (puckly turned 
the subject by saying — 

^ Do tell me. Lady Blaney, how do you settle the 
matter now between your nurse and the governess ? 
Do Ae younger chiWren dine vrith MisslVilkinson 
yetr 

Mrs. Buckle was immediately informed of ever) 
particular respecting the children's eating, drinking, 
and sleeping ; how their cribs were plaoed ; when 
they exercmd their bodies ; and how their mindf 
were cultivated. 
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*' I suppose," said her Ladyship, in allusion to 
Mrs. Buckle's situation, " * you expecf soon." 

^ Hush," she replied, drawing her chair nearer to 
Lady Blaney, ^ speak lower, if you please, whei) 
Rosa is in the room, she is so innocent, dear siil ! 
She actually now beUeves that all her litde brouers 
and sisters are found under the cherry-tree ! It is 
so very delightful to have their minds such perfect 
white paper r 

Here the ladies whispered, and the words ^ last 
year," ".before the time," "nothing ready," "sudi 
distress," " baby linen," &c. &c. were indistinctly 
heard by the two young ladies, who were diligently 
occupied at a table in another part of the room — 
Miss Rosa in spoiling muslin alter a pattern given 
her by Lady Emma Danvers, and Miss Laura in 
copying music that she had heard in London, into 
the smallest possible book. 

Though these two opening buds had no great 
affection for each other, yet, as the two married 
ladies had got into such close conference that they 
felt themsenres unheeded, they took the opportunity 
of having a little friendly chat. 

" So Rosa, I see Mrs. Buckle is in the family way 
again ! What a number of you there will be to be 
sure P 

" Hush ! Laura, pray speak lower, for Mamma 
thinks I don't know any thing about it. Our old 
nurse and Sally always tell me every thing, but 
Mamma would be so angry if she knew it. Eto you 
know I heard her one day advise Lady Blaney 
never to let her girls have the run of the library ; 
so the first day Papa went out, I got into the study 
to see what the reason of this could be, and Fm 
Bure I never read so much in my life as I did that 
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aflemoon ; but, la ! there was nothing that I could 
find but what every body knows." 

" What books did you read V* 

'^Ofa! I looked into such a quantity; and as 
Mamma is always so afraid even of my brothers 
seeii^ ' Recce's Medical Guide/ 1 took down a book 
all about physic, just to know why we may not 
see it." 

" And did you make out ?" inquired Laura. 

''No ! for just as I was opening Metaphysics, I 
heard a footstep ; but it seemed to be about some 
horrid disorder, I saw the word ' matter' so ojflen : 
I don't know where the complaint is." 

" No more do I," said Laura, who had, however, 
some indistinct notion that she had heard Metaphy- 
sics mentioned with Craniology in London, ''but 
from what I heard in town, I l^Ueveit is only a dis- 
order in the head^" 

What a difference it makes in the friendships of 
youth when there is nothing to excite feelings of 
jealousy or nvahy! Laura did not like Rosa at 
dinner, because they were in company, and she 
feared people would admire Rosa's red cheeks more 
than her fashionable air. Now that no one else was 
present, they were very fond of each other; 
and Miss Dyer being two years older than Miss 
Buckle, the latter listened with great attention to 
what she had to say ; and the former had no objec- 
tion to opening her heart to an attentive and envying 
listener. Thus, after one had copied a few wrong 
notes, and the other stitched the small stalk of a 
flower, Laura sighed aloud, that Rosa might 
ask why. 

" It is ten days yet to the ball !" said Miss D^er. 
" How noble in those dear Officers to give us a ball; 
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tbom^ they are all so poor that they say theinseWes 
they never can pay for it^ 

^ It is, indeed," exclaimed Rosa with entfausiasm. 

^' So c(»nderate of them, to be thinking of tbe 
amusem^its of others in the midst of all their oifn 
harddiipsl Ni^after night they take it b^ turns to 
mount guard I I often think how shocking it is, that 
while we are sleeping comfortably in our beds, w^- 
out waking all nigpt, they never dose their eyes, and 
are watdui^ even in time of peace, overthe safety 
of their coimtiy, like guardian angels T 

TUs sentiment almost made Rc«a's tears fall, she 
thought it so beautiful : and it had not struck her 
before, thou|^l%he had also bestowed a few thoughts 
upon the Regiment. 

** You don^ know what it is to be uoj^ppy yet/' 
she continued. 

'^ Yes, indeed ! but I do," said Ro^ as she gave 
a little d^ ; ** only Mamma don't know it." 

" You will see him at the ball." 

" Whom, Laura ?" inquired Miss Buckle, anxious 
to know which * him* she meant, and equally cunoas 
about her friend's * him,' as interested in her own. 

" Why, my Eustace to be sui-e." 

*' Do you know him to speak to, Laura ?" 

" Know him ! I have danced twice with him." 

Poor Rosa felt quite crest-fallen, for she did not 
know her Frederick, though she was quite as mucli 
tlevoted to him as was Miss Dyer to her Eustace. 

" He actually brouglit the invitation himself to us," 
< continued Laura, " for the Regimental ball, and he 
looked so handsome in Iiis dear foraging cap, and the 
sash tied round liis waist ! I am trying lo learn the 
siitch, that I may make one for him, if he continues 
to show me as much attention as he has.done lately." 

" Does he really talk to you, and make verses. an<l 
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igiVe you his hair, aad look at the mooa ^ the same 
time that you do ?" eageriy demanded Rosa, anxious 
to discover how much mcxne blessed was her friend 
than hersel£ 

'' No ! not yet ; but I am to dance the sapper 
dances with hun at the ball, and heaven knows what 
the fascinating oreature may persuade me to accept 
there." 

Here Laura looked down and simpered at the 
thoughts of the proposal which she conceived it pro- 
bable that she mi^ht receive from Cornet Bomers. 

" Ah ! Laura ! now I envy you " said Rosa ; " 1 
don't believe Frederick knows me, even by s^t ; 
but I heard his voice when he was talking to one of 
my cousins the other day. I have bought a book on 
purpose to keep a ioumal of all he says, if 1 could only 
^et introduced to him ; but Mamma thinks I bought 
It to write out the Histoiy of England, and that son 
of stuff. I cannot sleep ibr thinking of the ball and 
there I shall see him in full regimentals." 

" How I pity you, poor chOd i" said Miss Dyer* 
feeling quite satisfied of her own superior powers 
of attraction. " I wonder you can live without some- 
thing to comfort you all this time." 

"But I have one treasure which I look at every 
day," said Miss Buckle, " and I always wear it at 
my heart, and then I tir to copy it, and I sleep 
with it under my pillow, because th^a I dream of 
Frederick," 

^ IVhat is it ?" exclaimed Miss Laura, the horrible 
idea having crossed her mitid that Rosa possessed a 
picture of her lover, while she was without any 
such delightful consolation in the absence of hej* 
Comet 

" Stop a moment," whispered Miss Buckle, as she 
warily kK>ked round to be sure that her motlier jEtnd 

Vol. L— 5 
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Lady Bhney were month-nursiiigy or suckling, or 
weaning with sufficient earnestness to prevent their 
observing her, ** I will show you f and as the rich 
bloom spread aU over her face, head, neck, shoulders, 
and arms, till she looked like a fresh blovni piony, she 
drew from her bosom a visiting card ! ^^ Here it is^ 
take care, it is his own handwriting ! I stole it out of 
my uncle's hall the other day, and have never let it 
be away from me for a moment since ; it is as good 
as printing, I declare; Lieutenant Frederick Red- 
cliffe ! what a beautiful name ! Don't you pity me^ 
Laura ?" 

Before, however, Miss Dyer could assure her of 
her sjrmpathy, a move on the part of Mrs. Buckle 
and Lady Blaney caused the card to be popped back 
to its hiding-place, and all further epanchement to 
cease. The two elder ladies had finished their ma- 
ternal communications, and having nothing else to 
talk upon, the large work-basket of Lady Blaney. 
and the tiny box of Mrs. Buckle were opened, and 
in a few seconds the former was diligentfy sewing a 
boy's shirt, and the latter counting her beads over a 
necklace, by which means they each displayed their 
particular tastes — Miladi for economy, and Mrs. 
Buckle for finery. 

Prom the time of the ladies' retreat from the draw- 
ing-room, Herbert found himself assailed by the con- 
versation of Sir Gilbert, who became his next tiei^- 
bour. 

** How devilish well the old boy looks," — ^was his 
opening remark to young Lovaine, as he drew his 
chair a little further round, and by so doing obtained 
a better view of his host. " So Madam has taken 
Miss among the parlez-vous ! By Jove, if she had 
l>een my wife, she should have trained the filly at 
home. She'll iim none the better for all this hack* 
ing about." 
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** Herbert replied that he believed his aunt was 
fond of travelling ; but that he, mdeed, did think it a 
great loss of time to Elinor." 

" Loss of time ! d — time — who cares for time ! 
— ^that's not what I mean, but I thought your cousin 
a pretty obliging girl, that had got no nonsense about 
her ; and now heaven knows what finery may be 
put into hei^ head — ^ten to one if she won't be too 
much afraid of the dirt to ride to covert with you any 
more." 

" As I have no particular pleasure in hunting, the 
loss of her society upon those occasions will not be 
much annoyance to me." 

" Not hunt ! — but, to be sure, you may shoot till 
February, and I'll give you as pretty a day's sport as 
ever you had, if you've a mind to come to me." 

" You are very kind. Sir Gilbert, but I don't in- 
tend to shoot." 

" Not hunt nor shoot ! and I know you never 
could handle the ribbons — ^why, what the devil do 
you mean to do vnth yourself all through the 
winter ? 

^' My present plan is to read as much, and vrith as 
much advanta^, as I possibly can." 

" Why, Herbert, you quite vex me ! I had always 
looked upon you as one of the most promising young 
sportsmen in our part of the world ! and now to 
give it all up for this confounded reading ! Who 
ever eat, drank, or slept the better for reading, I 
wonder ! 

** I cannot, however, afibrd to lose my time,", re- 
plied Lovaine. 

** Well, well l^ take the advice of an old stager — 
old, at least, when compared with a younker like 
you ; and remember that there is no such ' loss of 
time,' since you are so fond of the term, as, when 
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there is ^ a souUierly breeze and a cloudy sky/ to lit- 
poring over your books, or quill-driving, like an at- 
torney's clerk, instead of profiting by a good scenting 
day/* 

Herbert scarcely noticed this friendly adDionitk)n 
— ^his disgust at the thoughts, that a creature who 
pretended to the rights of a man, should be so lost 
to the sense of reason, know no bounds — ^that one, 
who actually, by his corrupt influence, sent two cor- 
rupt members, to legislate in that sink of corruption, 
the House of Commons, should thus endeavour to 
prevent others from acquiring knowledge, which he 
could not, or would not, attain himself, insf»Fed liim 
with horror, and he was far from encouraging any 
further conversation with Sir Gilbert Bayley. 

Herbert gained but littl?, however, by not enter- 
ing into conversation himself, as, although he could 
close his own mouth, he could not shut his ears to 
the discourse of others. 

Mr. Dyer talked against the manufacturing inte- 
rest, when opposed to the landed interest ; inveighed 
against the trustees of one road, and the badness of 
some other ; in which latter grievance. Lord Blaney 
most heartily joined, and swore by Saint Patrick that 
he would indict the owners of the neutral ground, if 
they did not make the road passable — ^for that the 
last time he had gone by it, he had found it quite im- 
passable all the way. 

Mr. Buckle, and Mr. Lovaine, senior, descanted 
upon the spirit of discontent which had lately shown 
itself, notwithstanding the goodness of the times. 
Lord Blaney occasionally called out, when Herbert 
forgot to pass the bottle, that he had never known 
be^re, that he was so fond of Lord Cork, but that 
he hoped he was bottling some good joke ; and Sii^ 
Gilbert inquired of Mr. Dyer, how much he gave 
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for his cob, and of Lord Blaney, what he had done 
with the chesnut horse he used to drive in his buggy 
— ^then appealed to the memory of both upon the 
subject of his own olBT- wheeler — a brown mare called 
Peggy, that he had bought out of the heavy Glou- 
cester, for the purpose of informing them that 
his present near-leader, called Madge, was her 
daughter. 

In listening involuntarily to these and similar topics 
of conversation, was Herbert employed (if employed 
it could be called) till his uncle rang for colBfee, when 
they rejoined the ladies, (who had all four, it must be 
ovnied, become rather sleepy) in the drawing-room, 
where he received fresh disgusts ; and here, conse- 
quently, he formed many plans for the radical reform 
of society in general. 

Tea and colSfee being ended, music, that solace of 
silence, sleepiness, and tedium, was proposed by Mn 
Lovaine — and "young ladies, may we draw upon 
you for a song," was said by Lord Blaney. All the 
music that Miss Rosa and Miss Laura had brought 
with them, and all that Miss Lovaine had left behind 
her, was looked over and considered, and at last one 
duett was discovered that both knew ; but then the 
never-failing difficulty arose, mz. that of both singing 
the same part — and that part the first. 

" Rosa, I believe you can take a second, as your 
voice is not so high as mine," said Miss I>^er, not 
liking to own her want of capability to take the 
second herself. 

" No," said Rosa, " I can only sing the first, be- 
cause that is the tune." 

Mrs, Buckle knew nothing of music, but she just 
whispered to Lady Blaney : " How very odd it is, 
that Miss Dyer always will be first : cfid you not 

5* 
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h€|ar her just now trying to persuade my poor litt9^ 
Rosa to be seeond to her ?" 

" ^^rbert Loyaine had a charming voice when he 
was a boy — ^why don't he help.th^ out of their 
difficulties ?" said Lady Blaney, not muchhiilerested 
about music, except when her lord and master sung 
scrnie comic song which she knew well enou^ by 
heart to understand all the jokes it contained. 

The voung ladies found it so difficult to arrange 
which should take the first part in the diiet, that th& 
point was given up, and Miss Laura sai^ with 
an indifierent accent and not much taste, ^PartraU 
Clmmuint;^ and Miss Rosa got through^ J<i^ to^ 
syne;^^ during which performance M^. BucUe 
nodded her head out of time, and said to Mr. L^ 
vaine, " My little warbler is the scn^stress of nature 
— ^I was. afraid of her losing her natural talent ^she 
was taught" 

The songstress of art, however^ as well as of na- 
ture, soon exhausted, Uke a hand-organ» all. the airs 
to which their barrels could be set, and then Mrs., 
Buckle, by asking Mr. Lovaine why hia nephew did 
not sing,remiBded him, that he did so formerly, and 
that he might as well do so now ; — ^consequently, Her- 
bert was requested from more quarters than one at 
f he same moment, to favour them. He strenuously 
denied all power of complying with this request, aiMl 
that in such a manner, as would have ted any.strpJigei: 
to suppose that (to use Sir Gilbert's expression) he 
had never turned a tune in his life. The contuauance, 
iiowever, of any such error, was entirely prevented. 
by Mr. Lovaine calling out : 

" Come, Herbert ! what's the use of your having 
had a singing-n^aster if you cannot sing when you are 
asked V\ 

Notliing could be more unpleasant tlian this re- 
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proof firom his uncle, fo]^ it not only savoured of au- 
thority, but it reminded himseli^, and inlbrmed some 
of the company, that he hud formerly been so prodi- 
gal of his tmie and talents as to waste them upon the 
cultivation of an accomplishment which he now de-^ 
spised, and would fam cusown ; he therefore again 
coldly declined, saying he had given up music. Mr. 
Lovaine was a good deal displeased, and turning to 
Mrs. Buckle, said, 

** I cannot conceive what the deuce happened to 
that boy, he is not like the same person." 

^'Ahl Mr. Lovame! we old ones forget 'the 
little god P but you know young people will be young 
people.*' 

Thelatter was undoubtedlya most incontrovertible 
fact ; but as it had never betbre struck Mr. Lovaine 
that his adopted son had fallen in love, his attention 
^as wholly tixed upon the first part of her reply. 

" Why, surely Mrs. Buckle, he would hardly have 
allowed any preference of the nature to which you 
allude to exist, without, I might almost say, my leave ; 
but certainly not without informing me of it," said 
Mr, Lovaine, senior, ^' one of whose many unpar- 
donable faults in the eyes of Mr. Lovaine, Junior, 
was, that he never could be clearly made to compre- 
hend, that Herbert was old enough and wise enough 
to be his own master/' 

" Do you know," he continued, " who is supposed 
to have wrought all this change in him ?" 

" No, my dear sir, you must excuse me ; if you do 
not know, I will not tell tales: indeed it is a verv 
sad gossiping world in which we live." 

*' Has he said any thing to you upon the subjects 
Mrs. Buckle r 

" Nothing, I assure you ; indeed, when I began to* 
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quiz him a little at dhmer to^iay^he quite denied the 
report.'' 

This was some relief to the mind of Mr. Lovaine : 
not that he objected to Heibert's falling in lore, but 
that he objected to his dcnng so withoot his leave. 
He determined in his own mmd to speak to him upon 
the subject the very first oppcnrtunityy and the con- 
versation dropped. Lord Blanely, who was always 
ready to devote himself to the amusement of others, 
had only to be asked once, and inmiediately san^. 
without accompaniment, but with a degree of spint 
nearly amounting to buJBRxmery, one of Mathews's 
most pc^Hilar songs, ** Four and twenty Aldermen all 
of a row." 

All his auditors laughed heartily, some because 
•* My LonT sang ; others because they really under- 
stood the jokes, or were afraid of not appearing to do 
so ; and Lady Blaney was amused because it was 
her dear Lord Blaney who sang. Herbert alone 
showed no pleasure at his Lordship's performance ; 
he retired gradually to alar comer in the room, turned 
over the leaves of a folio volume, and remained per- 
fectly silent till the party broke up, and each retired 
to their apartment for the night. Most of them slept 
without the aid of any unpleasant reflections to assist 
•* nature's soft nurse f but Herbert ruminated with 
disgust over all the opinions, manners, and conversa- 
tion of all the visiters, before he could effect the de- 
sirable object of steeping his senses in dull forgetfiil- 
ness. 
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* CHAPTER VI. 

The following morning Herbert rose earlv, ta 
endeavour to mwe up for the loss of time wluch the 
guests had occasioned him on the precedii^ evening. 
He declined accompanying- Sir Gilbert and Lord 
Blaney to the stables, whither those two worthies 
repaired immediately after breakfast, to sit upon the 
corn-bin, and fillip oats at the horses ; each trying 
liis skill in taking successful aim at the ears or else- 
where, though neither uttered a word upon the 
subject, for even they would have been ashamed of 
owninff to the amusement of so puerile a diversion, 
by making any comment on their success or foilure. 

Herbert found himself eng^ed in conversation 
with Mr. Buckle ; and, unfortunately, also found 
himself under the necessity of proving to him that 
the clei^ were overpaid, and that the exaction of 
tithes was an ui^ust and grievous tax upon the 
industry of the poor. 

The Rev. Richard Buckle vms ready to expire at 
such heresy ; but the more he talked the more he 
excited the contempt of his antagonist, till they 
parted at last in mutual disgust — the Refc»rmeF ai the 
prejudices of the Parson, and the Parson at the inno- 
vatmg spirit of the Reformer. 

But we will not detain our readers by giving 
them a regular journal of bII the intellectual contests 
which Herbert maintained with aU the members of 
the party, as well as with his uncle ; or by pointing 
out how invariably he admired his own sagacity and 
learning, aiKl pitiec) the ignorance of his opponents. 
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Suffice it to say, that he shocked Lady Blaney 
beyond description, by broaching the Malthusian 
opinions upon our overstocked population; ifor her 
Ladyship not only considered that no married 
woman fulfilled her vocation who had not more 
sweet pledges than she and her husband could 
possibly maintain, but also thought it a duty in a 
public point of view — as the production of a nu- 
merous family was the only way in which she could 
" do the state some service." He provoked Lord 
• Blaney by not admiring liston— despising a comic 
song — shaving a contempt for a harlequin farce — and 
last, though not least, by not seeing the fim of his 
Lordship's own jokes. He angered Mr. Dyer by 
defending the conduct of the " operatives." He 
ai&onted the Misses Laura and Rosa, by not saying 
any of those soft things to which they were entitled 
by their sex and age. He vexed Sir Gilbert by his 
degenerate habits of reading and talking of books, 
instead of sporting. He horror-struck both Mr. and 
Mrs. Buckle, by descanting on the necessity of 
religious liberty, and expatiating on the iniquity t)f 
the Test and Corporation Acts, the Catholic Disa- 
bilities, &c. &c. ; and greatly annoyed his uncle by 
producing such feelings in the minds of his neigh- 
bours and guests. 

And was Herbert pleased with himself for having 
been so unpleasing to others, our readers will natu- 
rally inquire, and the question may be difficult to 
answer. But as we are always disposed to blame 
others rather than ourselves, he took care to attri- 
bute his present feelings towards those whom he had 
once viewed with kindness and toleration, rather to 
a falling-oflf on their part, than to any increased fas- 
tidiousness on his own. He rejoiced at their de- 
partiure^ and yet he was not happy. There- was aa 
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absence of that self-complacency which is the inva- 
riable concomitant on the exercise of benevolence, 
and which had formerly so often given him pleasure. 
He thought he had done his duty bv the promuka- 
tion of enlightened and incontestable opinions ; but 
he did not derive the invrard satisfaction usually pro- 
duced by the performance of a duty. He felt de- 
pressed at finding so much i^orance and pretension 
in others, and forgot that untimely contradiction, and 
supercihous contempt, were not the best means of 
producing diffidence, or of imparting knowledge. 
When Mr. Lovaine and his nephew again found 
themselves tete-d-tete, it was vnth no increased love 
or respect for each other. Mr. Lovaine was ex- 
ceedingly surprised, and rather an^^? that Herbert 
had not been amused when he had intended he 
should have been so — and Herbert was provoked at 
his uncle for hinting to him, more than once, that 
solely for his amusement he had invited people who 
could not possibly suit a man like him. Nor was the 
suggestion of Mrs. Buckle, as to the cause of the 
yputh's alteration, vnthout its effect on the temper of 
Mr. Lovaine ; who, goaded by continual contradic- 
tions, and constant annoyance' at the change in 
Herbert's manners and habits, determined, one day, 
upon ask'mg him an explanation of the reports which 
he understood were in circulation, respecting an 
attachment that he had formed for some young lady, 
of whose name he was still ignorant. 

Herbert was much vexed at these interrogatories, 
■and not the less so from the tone in which they were 
made — and rather moodily asked, to what his uncle 
alluded. 

. ** I have been informed," returned Mr. Lovaine, 
^ that during the spring, in London, you fixed your 
affections upon some foolish girl, who I supposip 
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wants to be thought a Uue gtockiiig, and tbat alltlus 
middeii freak for improving yourself, as von calllt, b 
in compliance with her wishes; but if she denied 
you, at the same time, to be always setting those 
ricfat^ who are old enough to be your fetter, I en 
.tell both you and her, that she may rue the dfty 
when she first made a fool of you." 

There was in this reproof all that was most calcu- 
lated to rouse the angry and rebellious Sf»rit of 
Herbert. To su[q)ose that he should lose ms time 
in dangling after any girl, was some offence — but to 
suppose that he should be capable of being led by a 
foolish girl, and that his love of learning and reform 
did not emanate from his own wisdom and patri- 
otism, was quite unbearable, and he haughtily 
I'eplied : — 

" Pardon me. Sir, but I am surprised that you 
should not know me better than to suppocte I should 
allow myself to be under the rule and guidance of^ 
any woman, still less to be schooled by a foolish one ; 
but if an, endeavour to advance the cause of liberty 
and truth is displeasing to you, I am very sorry, inas- 
much as it is the undoubted duty of every indivi- 
dual, to act as though he were a community; I 
should be wanting in my duty were I, by silence, to 
imply assent to those opinions fVom which I entirely 
dissent.'' 

" I by no means doubt the importance wliich you 
attach to your assent or dissent to things of which 
you know nothing, but you have shirked replying to 
ray question ; and I wish to know, whether or not I 
am to expect, that, without being previously con-* 
suited on the subject, I am to be informed, suddenly,^ 
that your election is made, or your marriage over» 
or your eldest son bom, or that any other folly hac 
happened,'' 
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Herbert reddened with anger; but, luckily for 
him, he remembered that it did not become a phi- 
' losopher to be too much in a passion : at least that 
was the reason he assigned to himself, for not retort- 
ing more warmly ; although those who knew him 
fonnerly, would have attributed such forbearance to 
his affection for his uncle, and deference to his age. 

" Nothing," he replied, " could be less suited to my 
present views than matrimony, and I have, there- 
fore, no wish or intention to marry ;" then availing 
himself of the silence which followed this declara- 
tion, he withdrew. 

Mr. Lovaine, who was too fully impressed with 
the idea that the change in Herbert had been 
wrought by a woman, to abandon that idea upon 
such a laconic explanation, muttered between hi? 
^eeth, "I'm glad, at least, that he don't want to 
marry the blue-stocking devil. I wonder what good 
"Over came of educating girls as if they were men — 
notliing now-a-days is thought of but education^ 
We shall soon have nobodv to look after the domes- 
tic concerns — wives won't take care of the house, 
or wait on their husbands — ^mothers won't take care 
<jf their children. No ! no ! he never shall Imvo 
my consent to marry a learned lady." 

Thus broke up an interview in which each had 
displayed his foibles, and from which neither had 
derived the slightest satisfaction, beyond that which 
.Mr. Lovaine experienced at hearing that Herborf. 
did not want to bring a pedantic niece down to 
Beechwood Park immediately. He still believed 
that some such person was the guilty cause of his 
nephew's alteration, but he rejoiced in the reprieve 
of not being obliged to take aDy positive step to 
avert such a calamity for a time. 

The evening was spont in gloomy silence : — both 
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fek embarrassed by the recollection of what &aJ 
passed in the morning, and each was afraid of com- 
promising his dignity, by making the first advances 
to that sort of tacit reconciliation, which so often 
takes place between two people who hare entered 
into an angry discussion, without the wish or krten- 
tion of having a positive quarrel. Time, however, 
did that, which they found difficulty in doing imme- 
diately for themselves, and to all appearance, they 
were on their usual friendly terms: but constant 
difference of opinion, oi)enly avowed^ and pertina- 
ciously maintained, greatly diminished the mutual 
regret with which they had in former times looked 
forward to a separation ; and when Herbert returned 
to the counsels and instructions of Messrs. Benson 
and Co., Mr. Lovaine felt his loss rather as the ab- 
sence of a living being, than that of an agreeable or 
useful companion. 

Soon after young Lovaine's arrival in Londoiir 
he accidentally heard that the young lady whom his 
uncle so erroneously accused of having perverted 
liis nephew, but who was, in fact, the first and 
greatest sufferer by that perversion, had arrived in 
town nearly at the same moment as himself, and had 
departed with hej* family for the Continent the ver\' 
morning on which this intelligence reached his eai\ 

We fear it is impossible to deny, that Herbert was 
not quite so great a philosopher in practice as in 
theory, and his annoyance at the information was 
far greater than he would have liked to confess; 
though he could not conceal from liis own miml 
that he was annoyed. " It is not," he said to him- 
self, " that I intended to waste my time in following: 
her about every where, but I should have been glad* 
if the opportunity had offered, to tiy the experiment- 
of how ftu" an intelligent woman has power to con^ 
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prebend the enlarged view^ of enli^tened men : 
hat now that she has gone abroad, that is quite oat^ 
of the question. I am sorry too not to see her, be* 
cause, from her not understanding the motives of 
my conduct towards her, she perhaps does me in- 
justice ; and, little as I care for the opinion of any 
foody, it is a pity, for her own sake, that she should 
be so blinded by prejudice as to make her unjust." 

Had these thoughts been expressed aloud to some 
who pretend to know the world, they would pro- 
bably have interpreted them into Herbert's feeling 
piqued and vexed, that one who interested him so 
much should have gone away with a bad impression 
of him, and that he had lost his opportunity of doing 
away with that impression. 

Certain it is that he was in very low spirits for 
some few days, and had it not been for the constant 
^' presence of his " Utilitarian" friends, who knows 
but that he might again have become a mere senti- 
mentalist ! 



CHAPTER VH. 

Having resettled our hero in London, it is time 
we- should return to Mrs. and Miss Lovaine; who, 
with the exception of six weeks spent at Naples, 
wintered at Rome. 

Mrs. Lovaine had acquired by fatal experience a 
degree of prudence, tJiat had nearly led her into the 
mistake of not visiting a Princess, over whose frail- 
ties death has now drawn the veil, but at whose 
shrine it waa the tashioo of English ladies' to foi^t 
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those rules which they to strictly^ perhaps almost se^ 
verely, exercise towards a once erring sister at home ,; 
and to pay a homage due to some hjgher merit than 
rank, nches, or fashion. — Mrs. Lovaine luckily dis- 
covered this in time not to commit so gross an error 
as to express to any one the least doubt as to her- 
self and Elinor visiting the said Princess; and 
when a prudish old English acquaintance rather re- 
pmached her for so dohig, she applied the old adage 
literally to herself, by answ^ng, ^ Lorsqifan est a 
Rome J on fait ce qu^ on fait a Borne J* 

It iiad been Mrs. Lovaine*s intention to have re- 
tui ! ted to England for the London spring — ^but Eli- 
nor was not seventeen till the end of June, and then 
liOndon would be nearly over : — and after ali, it was 
a pity to bring a girl out too soon* Perhiaps, too, 
she had hardly reaped all the advantages that were 
to be gathered from her travels ; and she was very 
sure that Mr. Lovaine would never consent to theii* 
going abroad again. Therefore, having duly consi* 
dered sdl these weighty points, she signified to her 
Iiusband her intention of remaining a short time 
longer on the Continent. To this Mr. Lovaine ac- 
ceded the more readily, as it was accompanied by 
the assurance, that if their leave of absence was 
then extended, it would prevent the necessity of an- 
other excursion abroad. 

When the time arrived of its being thought expe- 
dient to leave Rome on account of the " mat-arioy^ 
Mrs. Lovaine determined on a tour in the north of 
Italy, (carefully, however, avoiding Florence,) and 
intended finishu^ her travels, and giving Elinor all 
the advantages of Parisian dress and " toumure^ by 
a sejour at Paris ; but all her plans were altered by 
the unforeseen circumstance of. Elinor being takem 
ill at Venice. 
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Miss Lovaine was naturally of rather a delicate 
irame ; her growth had been rapid — and the warm 
climate of Italy had causid for some time a degree 
of lan^or, wluch her over-anxious mother had con- 
strued mto too great an indifference to improvement 
or admiration. — She had, therefore, taken all possi* 
Me pains to overcome it, by constantly expressing a 
desire for greater progress than she made with her 
masters, and by urging her more into society than 
was either necessary or agreeable to Elinor ; — con- 
sequently when she was tired, and would have pre- 
ferred resting, she dared not decline another partner, 
because she perceived that her mother was always 
best pleased when she danced most ; and she forced 
herself to rise in the morning, long ere she was 
rested from the fatigues of the preceding evening, 
lest she should appear backward in complying with 
her mother^s wishes for the advancement of her 
education. 

Our readers must not, however, imagine that there 
was one particle of the essence of Mrs. Brownrigg in 
Mrs. Lovaine's composition ; on the contrary, no mo- 
ther could be more affectionate ; but sheunfortunateh' 
mistook her daughter's character, and thought it her 
duty to prevent her from doing herself injustice in 
the world, by too great an indifference to the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from its^good opinion. 

Tliis unlucky mistake respecting the disposition of 
her child had nearly proved of serious, if not of fatal 
consequences. The exertion of travelling, added 
to the fatigue and over-excitement which we have 
already mentioned, brought on such an attack of 
fever, as caused Mrs. Lovaine greater real unhappi- 
ness than she had perhaps ever before experienced 
in her life — though she was free from the additional 
miserv of thinking how accessary to the illness she 

6* 
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had herself really been. Where "ignorance iv 
bliss/' it is indeed great " folly to be wise." 

Mrs. Lovaine always meant to do what was best 
for Elinor ; and the > '<^ that she had not done what 
she had intended, never once crossed her mind. 
She watched over her daughter with an anxiety, 
^hich, if not more maternal, was certainly more 
agreeable to its object, than that with winch she 
generally did watch her. The remedies which 
were appUed were severe, but successful ; and it 
was with heartfelt joy that Mrs. Lovaine was able 
to v^nrite to her husband, telhng him that their be- 
loved child was pronounced convalescent. 

It was some time before they could again venture 
to travel ; but when Miss Lovaine was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to move, it was so decidedly 
the opinion of Dr. Lucas (an English physician, long 
established at Venice) that Spa would be of the 
greatest service towards completing the restoration 
of her health and strength, that "Mr. Lovaine con- 
S3nted without a murmur to forego the pleasure of 
their society, for as much further time as could be 
deemed necessary to effect so desirable an object. 
It did certainly occur to him, that Tunbridge, or 
Bath, or Buxton, or Leamington, or Cheltenham, or 
even Islington, would be better for her than Spa ; 
but as it was the advice of an English physician, ho 
did not impart this contrary opinion to any one. So 
great, indeed, was his paternal love, that it was much 
believed by his neighbours, that had he riot received 
an improved account at the moment that he did sOjt 
he would have sufficiently overcome his prejudices 
to set out for Venice immediately. 

By easy jouniyes Mrs. and Miss Lovaine arrived. 
via the Tyrol, at Munich ; from thence they pro- 
cjeeded to Frankfort, where they again halted a short 
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I'ftne for Elinor to repose ; at Coblentz they were to 
cross the Rhine, and arrived there towards the close 
of the day, Elinor, being now nearly recovered, (sa- 
ving a slight diminution of beauty, from the loss of 
colour,) accompanied her mother to the Fort of 
Ehrenbreitstein, that she might see the sun shedding 
its last refulgent rays on the junction of the Moselle 
with the Rlmie ; it was a beauteous sight, ^and one 
to which Elinor was not insensible : for though she 
was destitute of either taste or talent to appreciate 
or execute works of art, she was of too pious, tco^ 
contemplative a disposition, to be insensible to those 
of nature ; and while she could behold, with the coM 
indifference of tasteless ignorance,' the chef-cTosuvre 
of (nan, tears of pleasure and gratitude would oflen 
start into her eyes, when she viewed the works 
of that Being, in " whose hand are all the comers of 
the earth," and in whom " is the strengthof the hills." 
They arrived at Spa in due time, without one 
romantic adventure ; and if we have abstained from 
describing every fine view between Venice and Spa, 
it has been solely from the impression that, to do jus- 
tice to those beauties, which we would fain descnbe, 
requires the pen of more ready and more able wri- 
ters than ourselves : and that the wonders of art and 
nature run less risk of being undervalued, by leaving 
them to the imagination of some, and the (perhaps 
imperfect) recollection of others, than by assuring 
our readers, over and over again, that the view from 
every height was panoramic — ^that every vale was 
sequestered — that every town was picturesque— 
that every lake was serene — every mountain tow- 
ering — every waterfall rushing, with unheard-of 
violence, down never-ending precipices — every fielck 
verdant — every stream purling — ^and that every* 
peasant was carolling, a national song, 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

TitosB who have heard much of the beauties o£ 
Spa, and whose expectations, therefoliey have been 
much raised, cannot fail to be disappcMnted on their 
first arrival. Its real beauties are to be found in the 
environs ; or, as our friend. Lord Blaney, would say, 
" Spa is delightful when you are out of it.'' But 
what naturally much enhances the charms of its sur- 
rounding scenery, and gives, even to the village 
itself, an ideal beauty, is, that no place affcH^dF plea- 
santer means for the enjoyment of society^ or gives 
greater facilities for carrying on a little innocent 
flirtation. 

At the time of Mrs. Lovatne's arrival, the Spa 
season had commenced, and when they had estab- 
lished themselves in their hotel, and were beginning 
to wish for society, they fortunately met with one 
or two families whom they had known elsewhere on 
the Continent: besides the Coimt Povolowi^, a 
Polish nobleman, who had been very popular in 
Home during the preceding winter, and whose ad- 
miration of Elinor had been sufficient to create feel- 
ings of jealousy on the part of some of the " ele- 
gantes" a circumstance which much enhanced the 
vahie of his attentions in the eyes of Mrs. Lovaine, 
and had induced her to encourage them, more than 
would have been deemed prudent by that true 
John Bull, Mr. Lovaine. 

When Elinor was well enough to dance, and her 
mother had ascertained it was the right thing to do, 
they made their appearance at one of the weekly 
balls held at the Redoute. They had not long been 
i« the room before Elinor's attention was attracted. 
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by the beauty of a young lady, who sat so nearly op- 
posite to her that she could, without rudeness, ob- 
serve her countenance and manner. She was talk- 
ing and listening with eagerness to a middle-aged 
man, who was sitting by her side, but whose appear- 
ance and manner forebade the idea that there existed 
between them any greater topic of interest than 
that of an argument, on no very grave or important* 
subject, or the recital of some amusing anecdote. 

Her complexion was blooming with youth and- 
health ; her hair brown, but not of quite so dark a 
hue as her eyebrows and eyelashes, which afibrded^ 
a shade, and gave a character to her countenance, 
that could not pass unobserved ; her features were 
rather small, and not perfectly regular, but there 
was an animation and a joyousness in their expres- 
sion, tempered with softness and modesty, that pro- 
duced in the tout-ensembley an indescribable charm. 
Her figure was round and beautifully formed ; her 
stature was in neither way remarkable ; and when 
she moved, it was with an air of dignity and grace, 
combined with perfect ease and activity, that gave 
a just idea of her refinement and cheerfulness. 

When she quitted the gentleman with whom she 
was conversing upon Elinor^s entrance, it was to 
dance with the Count Povolowski. There was- 
nothing in her dancing that showed how diligently^ 
she had worked with the dancing-master. No bat-- 
tements performed under the folds of an ample gai*- 
luture, and known only to €xist by the tremoling of* 
ihe agitated gown. No jumping to show her activity, 
or strange attitudes to display i^r grace ; it was not a 
feat that took your admiration by storm, but of which 
you rather felt the superiority by the comparison 
with other performers m the same exercise. 

The dance over, she returned to the ch(qferonage^ 
of a lady who, from her age and slight resemblanoo 
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to the young lady in aaestion, appeared to be hei* 
motl^r. Never had EmH>r been more captivated by 
the air of any young person, and her first question to 
the Count Povolowslu, after accepting hiA hand for 
the next dance, was, the name of the girl with whom 
she had been so fascinated. 

^ Mais comment ! vous ne coimoiss&c pcu mm nom^ 
et cependant eUe eat AnglaiseT replied the Count, 
who thought it very extraordinary she should not 
know a compcUriote. ^ Mais dest Mademoiselle de 
Clifford; etle eMpetiUoMed! esprit et belle commevn 
ange ! elle est remplie de talens aussi a ce qu*on dUT 
But, notwithstanding his great admiration of his late 
partner, as the Count had not foi^otten Yaapenchant 
for Miss Lovaine, he took care to say as many flat- 
tering riens as possible to her, less she should be 
jealous of the praise of Miss De Clifford, a feeling 
which, to do Elinor justice, she was as incapable of 
entertaining towards any one, as she was unconscious 
of ever exciting ki others. 

The ball was not more than half over, when a 
ymmg man of about twenty-five years of age desired 
a common acquaintance to introduce him to Mrs. 
Lovaine. The introduction was instantly forwarded 
by the mother to the daughter, and " ElimM*, my 
dear. Lord Goldsborough,** with tLc proper accom- 
paniment of bow and curtsey, were performed with- 
out loss of time. 

Lord Goldsborough was the eldest son and heir- 
apparent to the Earl of Reading. He had been, 
from the moment of his birth, impressed by his^pa- 
rents with a sense of his own importance. He was 
sent to Eton for two reasons that are usually given 
for the preference of that college above all other 
seminanes of learning ; first, because the youth's 
fatherhadbeen there before him; and eepoodlyy be« 
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t^use, if he learned nothing else, he wonkl at leadt 
there learn to be a " gentleman." For precisely the 
same reasons he finished his education at Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

That many men who are thus educated are what 
is called " very gentlemanUke/' we are most willing 
to allow ; but, that it is the natural consequence of 
being an Etonian, of a Christ-Church man, we are 
far less wilUng to admit : for when we consider how 
large a proportion of the students, at either place, do 
in no respect answer the title of a ^ntleman, we are 
a little inclined to doubt their infaSibility in cauong 
so good an effect. 

Lord Goldsborou^h travelled on the Continent for 
a whole year after leaving college, and was consi- 
dered by his family and himself, on his return home, 
as polished a young nobleman as could be found in 
the rising generation of the English aristocracy* 
Although he had uniformly made less progress in 
knowledge than his younger brothers, and was (as 
truth compels us to own) exceedingly backward in 
his book-learning, yet Lady Readu^ had always 
been so fully impressed with the idea that " Golds- 
liorough was not to live by his wits,** that his igno- 
i*ance (liad she discovered it) would have been no 
more a source of annoyance to her than to her 
daughters, who, when pitying the lot of " poor Bob 
and Charles," because they were obliged to do some- 
thing, never failed to comment upon the superior good 
fortune of Goldsborough who did nothing. 

Perhaps among the numerous feUacies that Her- 
bert Lovaine discovered in popular opinions, there 
is none that has struck us as more glaring, or less de- 
fensible, than the idea that a man who is bom to be 
a legislator for his countr}% and who is also, by the 
inheritance of riches, the inheritor of some power. 
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requires less cultivation and instruction than one 
whose duties lie in the more limited sphere of 
what is called ^ a professnon." The whole classifica- 
s^ tion of society is founded on expediency, and those 
who willingly pay dearly to be well governed, have 
a right to expect in return the best endeavours of 
their governors to perform their part of the com- 
pact. Indeed, we have always been surprised that 
those who are deaf to the calls of duty, should also 
be so blind to their own interest as not to perceive, 
that inasmuch as knowledge gives command, they 
stand a fair chance of losing that superiority (to 
which they perhaps vainly think they have an inhe- 
rent right) by ignorance and negligence of the talent 
committed to their care." " To whom much is'given, 
of him much will be required/' is a truth which can- 
not be too early or too strongly impressed, on the 
mind of every Lord Goldsborough, lest he should 
flatter himself, that to whom much is given, to him 
more must necessarily be added, and from him less 
be necessarily expected. 

But we must return to the Redxmte. Lord Gk>lds- 
borough naturally asked Miss Lovaine to dance ; but 
as he was engaged for the quadrille which was just 
beginning, he hoped to have the honour of being 
her partner for the next. Elinor had, however, un- 
luckily accepted a second engagement with the 
Count Povolowski, and therefore was under the ne- 
cessity of declining. Lord Goldsborough exercised 
his dancing powers with Miss De Clifibrd, who 
chanced to be disengaged. 

♦' My dear Elinor,*' whispered Mrs. Lovsune when 
Lord Goldsborough left them, I thought you harf 
already danced witli Monsieur Povolowski this eve- 
ning." 

" Yes, Mamma, but only once ; and you knaw at 
Rome I often danced three times w^th him." 
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prehend the enlarged yiei/v^ of enlightened men : 
bot now that she ^ gone abroad, that is quite oat^ 
of the question. I am sorry too not to see her, be- 
cause, from her not understanding the motives of 
my conduct towards her, she perhaps does me in- 
justice ; and, little as I care for the opinion of any 
body, it is a pity, for her own sake, that she should 
be so blinded by prejudice as to make her unjust." 

Had these thoughts been expressed aloud to some 
who pretend to know the world, they would pro- 
bably have interpreted them into Herbert's feeling 
piqued and vexed, that one who interested him so 
much should have gone away with a bad impression 
of him, and that he bad lost his opportunity of doing 
away with that impression. 

Certain it is that he was in very low spirits for 
some few days, and had it not been for the constimt 
•^presence of hi» " Utilitarian" friends, who knows 
but that he might again have become a mere senti- 
mentalist I 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Having resettled our hero in London, it is time 
w^- should return to Mrs. and Miss Lovaine; who, 
with the exception of she weeks spent at Naples, 
wintered at Rome. 

Mrs. Lovaine had acquired by fatal experience a 
degree of prudence, that had nearly led her into the 
mistake of not visiting a Princess, over whose frail- 
ties death has now drawn the veil, but at whose 
ifhrine it wa&the fashion of English ladies* to foi^get 
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aentencey she gave her brother a fiance, to see if she 
mig^t say more. 

^ Welly Emily, I suppose you want me to tell the 
truth, so I had better confess at once that I am the 
guilty person. I was bent upon riding with you aD 
to-day, and could not get a horse at the hour I 
mdensd it, and that was the cause of our bemg so 
late." 

'' Don't you think it would be more to the purpose 
if we were to gallop for the first two miles, to make 
Up for lost time, than stand here trying to cure what 
we can only endure ?" said Mr. Mordaunt, for such 
was the name of the middle-aged gentleman who ac- 
companied Emily De Clifford ; and though, aufond, 
a very good-natured, kind-hearted man, was some- 
times apt to be a little testy, and whose peculiar 
countenance and manner often gave an appearance 
of sourness, which was far from belonging to his 
disposition. He would rail at things, in general, with 
the bitterness of a c3niic or misanthropist, but was, 
in reality, less addicted than most people to be se- 
vere on individuals. He never indulged in the pro- 
pagation of gossip ; and if he did sometimes com- 
ment on the failings of others, there was generally 
that sort of good-nature in his ill-nature, that, though 
he amused by his censure, he never gave an unjust, 
and very seldom an unfavourable impression of its 
object. 

Mr. Mordaunt wa9 very fond of Emily De Clifford, 
with whom he had been acquainted for some time, 
because, in addition to many other charms, she added 
that of showing great pleasure in his society. She 
was not a coquette, and never cared for, or tried to 
inspire, feelings wMch she could not return. She 
had a good opmion of Mr. Mordaunt's character, and 
stie was entertained by his ctevemess ; he bad not; 
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therefore, the mortification of seeing every dandj^ 
preferred to himself, merely because he was a young 
coxcomb who might be in love with her. 

The riding party had not proceeded far, when 
Lady Melrose mformed Elinor that Mr. William De 
Clifford was anxious to make her acquaintance ; and 
soon after, when the narrowness of the road obliged 
the equestrians to go only two and two abreast (a 
circumstance, by-the-bye, which occurs) so often in 
the neighbourhood of Spa, that, at a little distance, 
one might suppose Noah and his family were again 
processing into the ark,) Elinor and her new ac- 
quaintance found themselves riding cheek-by-jowl. 

** Did you enjoy the ball last night f^ inqniredf Mr, 
De Cliflford, " my sister told me you were there.** 

Miss Lovaine had been so much delighted with 
Miss De Clifford's appearance, that she felt pleased 
at the idea of not having passed unobserved by her 
in return. 

i " Miss De Clifford is then your sister? I asked who 
she was the moment I came into the room : but how 
did she know my name." 

" I understood by inquiring of one, who said much 
more concerning you than your name." 

"Whom do you mean?" replied Elinor, slightly 
blushing at finding she had been ^ topic of con- 
versation. 

" Count Povolowski." 

The recollection of Mrs. Lovaine's observation 
upon the Count's attentions flashed across her mind 
upon hearing this, and she blushed again. Mr. De 
Clifford perceived her embarrassment, and, instantly 
remembering the slightness of their acquaintance, lid 
teh he had no riffht to touch upon any subject which 
might, by possibuity, be of a delicate nature ; there- 
fbre taming the conversation immediately, he saiil, 
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^ My sister is so anxious to know you, that I hope 
you will have no objection to my introducing her to 
you in the course of our ride." 

Elinor acquiesced with the pleasure she reaDy felt, 
and when they quitted the narrow pass, so favoura- 
ble to tete-d'teteSj the ceremony of introduction was 
performed ; and never had Elinor been better pleased 
than during the two miles she rode in company with 
Mr. and Miss De Clifford. 

At the end of that time, Lord Goldsborough joinei 
them, and the conversation took a different, but we 
doubt if a more agreeable turn. Lord Gk>ldsborou^ 
hoped the young ladies did not find the sun too hot ; 
and though the horses constantly stopped, vnthout 
consulting the convenience of theu* riders, to get rid 
of the flies, he hoped the insects were not trouble- 
some ; and he trusted that Lady Harriet de Clifford 
and Miss Lovaine were not tired with the exertiond 
of the preceding evening ; and he hoped — and sup- 
posed — and trusted — many other very uninteresting 
little facts ; and felt pleased with himself, when he 
reached his home, at the thoughts of how well-bred 
and agreeable he had been. 

In a short time an opportunity occurred for making 
Mrs. Lovaine and liady Harriet acquainted; and 
Elinor accompanied her mother to the De Clifford's 
hotel, for the purpose of making a morning visit. 

Lady Harriet De Clifford was about five-and-forty 
years of age ; her manners and countenance were 
sofit and winning, though not without the languor 
usually attendant on ill health, for she had, for many 
years, been more or less an invalid. She was accus- 
tomed to bodily suffering, but the devoted attentions 
of her husband and children afforded her such men*- 
tal happiness, that though she was often &r from 
sanguuie as to her recovery, she complained but 
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little. She had had a veir large family, five of whom 
were alive, and the rest had died young. 

When Mrs. Lovaine and her daughter were an- 
nounced, Lady Harriet was alone, and she rose to 
receive them with a manner that could not fail to 
please by its aifability and absence of all pretension 
to patronize. In a short time Mrs. Lovaine inquired 
if Af iss De Clifford was at home ? as Elinor had been 
in hopes of finding her. 

" She is in the next room, I believe, with the 
children ; and will, I am sure, be most happy to see 
Miss Lovaine, if she will either take the trouble of 
calling her, or paying her a visit in her own Uttle 
hole.'' 

The latter proposition was joyfully accepted, and 
Elinor knocked at the door of the room, which was 
only separated from that she had left by a landing- 
place, with those mixed feelings of pleasure and 
annoyance, which are always consequent upon the 
doubt of being able to impart as much pleasure as 
you are certain of receiving. In other words, whe- 
ther your visit may be perfectly acceptable, or con- 
sidered rather intrusive. 

The slow and incorrect performance on the piano- 
forte, of "jlA/ vous dirai'je, Maman^^ prevented 
£mily from hearing the prudent little knock of her 
new acquaintance, and Elinor was obliged to make 
her entry unannounced. 

Miss De Clifford was seated by the side of a child 
eight or nine years old, with a pencil in her hand, and 
apparently in the act of giving her a lesson in music. 
In the comer of the room was a little boy»of abovH 
six years of age, sitting on a fix)tstool, learning witb 
the utmost diUgence how to q^ell all the hard words 
he was sure not to encounterj or wantf till he Ind 
come to mim's estate ! 

7* 
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^ I fear I shall interrupt you," said Miss Lovaiae. 

" Oh ! by no means, I assure you. Neither Maiy 
nor I mind a little repose from our deep studies: do 
we, my darling 7" said she, patting her little osteins 
cheek, and giving her a kiss. 

Miss de ClifToni was not, however, interrupted for 
any great length of time, as Elinor was soon sum- 
moned to accompany her mother, to pay other and 
less agreeable visits. She had, however, during her 
visit to Emily, been both charmed and amused ; for 
though she never originated fun herself, she had great 
enjoyment of it in others ; and MissDe Clifford had 
such a fund of humour, and such a flow of spirits, 
that she seldom failed to entertain, as well as capti- 
vate, all who knew her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The following day another riding party was. pro- 
posed by Lady Melrose, and joyfully accepted by 
Elinor. The addition to their former party consisted 
of Count Povolowski and Mr. Gordon, the only son 
of Lord and Lady Melrose. The day was sultry, 
and they selected a ride which, though woody, was 
unfortunately not shady, inasmuch as the wood was 
principally underwood, and there was scarcely a tree 
that reached so high as the equestrians' heads; a 
circumstance which drew forth from Mr. Mordaunt 

fwho had a particular antipathy to personal diseom- 
brt) such oDservations as, ** This, I believe, Miss 
De Clifford^ is considered hap^Hness, is it not ? Just 
trees enough to remind us how pleasant it would be 
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to have two yards of shade, instead of being baked 
to death by the sun I But it is all for pleasure, so of 
course notnine signifies !" 

Emily could hardly help smiling at the tone of 
bitter enthusiasm with which he said this : she tried 
to ccmsole him by saying, she believed they would 
be less exposed to the heat when they took the right- 
hand path. 

" Yes," he replied, " that is the nearest way home, 
I believe ; and when we reach Spa, I make no doubt 
oiu" expedition will receive the usual stamp of all 
parties of pleasure." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" The grateful exclamation of each of its mem- 
bers—* Thank God, it's over I' " 

Emily, however, well knew Mr. Mordaunt's ways, 
and soon succeeded in softening his anger at tnis 
trifling inconvenience. 

Mr. William De Clifford had joined Elinor when 
they first set out ; and both appearing to be well 
amused, Count Povolowski thought it would be all 
the pleasanter, for all parties, if he joined them. The 
conversation did not, however, appear to flourish 
better in consequence of the addition of another 
talker. Mr. De Clifford had no doubt of the feel- 
ings entertained by the Count towards Miss Lovaine ; 
and the recollection of her blushes, when he told her 
of the strain in which he had spoken of her to his 
sister, made him suspect the possibility of Count 
Povolowski's/>cwcAa/i^ being so far returned, as to 
make the society of a third person rather agene than 
an agrhnent ; he then^forc became gradually more 
silent, and soon took advantage of md first narrow 
lane, to drop behind and join Lady Melrose. 

TTie tete-a-tete was, however, soon interrupted by 
Ivord Gk)ldsborougb, who, after his usual inquiries 
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respeetiflff the health of Elinor, and the degree of 
benefit^mich ^e derived from the Spa waters^ ad> 
dressed her in French, that the Count mi^ have the 
benefit also of hearing all hehadtosay. The Count, 
bowever, was much better pleased not to have hiiB 
at all : for though, as we before mentioned, he had 
often excited jealousy in others, he wafi far from 
being free himself from unpleasant sensations of the 
same kind, and he was apt to fancy rivalry when no 
competition was intended. Lord €k)Idst)orough had 
been abroad before, it is true, but he was rather infirm 
in his French ; therefore, finding the Count unvrilling 
to profit by his good breeding, he began to feel awk- 
ward, though he was confident he never appeared so, 

Elinor talked a little in French, and a little in 
English ; conscious that they were all unusually duU, 
and that something did not go right, though she did 
not perceive the reason why something went wrong. 
Lord Goldsborough, however, soon satisfied himself 
that Miss Lovaine was not quite well, and that the 
presence of the Count obliged him to talk French, 
and that therefore it would be more agreeable to jcrni 
Miss de Clifford; and thus were EUnor and the 
Count again left, bon gre mal gre to amuse each 
other. 

Elinor had known her companion longer than any 
ether person there, and had been so much accustomed 
to hear Mrs. Lovaine descant upon his powers of 
conversation, that though she was entirely free from 
such feelings towards him as Mr. De CUffbrd vinas 
disposed to impute to her, she never objected to his 
society. 

Upon her return home, Elinw was naturally ques- 
tioned by her mother concerning her ride : a circum- 
stance by no means disUked or dreaded l^ Efinor, 
who was always open as the day, when she vras 
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asked to be so ; but who, from timidity of character, 
would never have had courage to talk^f herself, or 
mention who had talked to her, unasked. 

The route having been described, and the com- 
pany named, Mrs. Lovaine inquired, **2Vjid who 
rode with you, my love ?" 

" Oh, Mamma ! different people ; sometimes we 
all rode together, and sometimes in threes and twos, 
Mr. De CUfford and Lord Gk)ldsborough, and our 
old ally Count Povolowski were the oftenest my 
riding partners." 

" Lord Goldsborough is a very superior young 
man ! I dare say you found him very agreeable ?" 
. Elinor hesitated for a moment, wondering that 
she had not found out his charms. 

"He seems very good-natured. Mamma," was 
therefore her equivocal reply. 

"And how do you like Mr. De Cliflford?" con- 
tinued Mrs. Lovaine. 

^ "Oh! so very much,'" Elinor saidi with unwonted 
warmth: " I am sure he is such a good person — ^he 
seems so fond of his family ; and he is going into 
the church, by his own choice." 

Mrs. Lovaine, like all good mothers, naturally 
thought much of her daughter's matrimonial pros- 
pects; and thouj^ she felt confidentthat, by giving her 
every advantage that Europe could furnish, she must 
secure her ultimately making a good match ; yet, of 
course, the sooner so desirable an end was accom- 
plished the better. Lord Goldsborough appeared 
to her to be unexceptionable as a son-in-law ; for 
although she scarcely knew him, yet experience has 
shown the unbounded power of rank and fashion 
over the discernment of Mrs. Lovaine. William 
De Clifford could only lay claim to half the advan- 
tiiges of Lord Groldsborougb-4ie was a second 
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brotbeiv— without rank; aad she had just learned 
fipom Elinor, that he intended to be a clergj^naii. 
Now though she had a great respect for the detl^ 
yet to have spent so mud^ time, and labow, and 
OKmey, upon her daughter, to have her buried in the 
country — a parson's wife, scarcely suited her views 
better, than for her to become the wife of an accom- 
plished, but poorish Polish officer, who, though ex- 
tremely popular on the Continent, would be nobody 
in England: — consequently, Mrs. Lovaiae determined 
in her own mind, to take all possible care that I^inor 
should not waste too much of her time and talents 
upon those whom she did not wish to take for better 
for worse ; though, as she would have been equally 
sorry for Elinor unnecessarily to ai&ont any young 
man of fashion, i^ determined to let thi^s take 
their own course for a little while, and only to inter- 
fere when it was absolutely necessary. 

It is the custom at Spa, to meet in the evenii^ at 
each other's houses, for the nominal purpose of 
drinking tea, — for the real one of enjoying society; 
and the Lovaines were to go to a &mrie of thb de> 
scription at Lady Melrose's, a few evenings after all 
these wise reflections and resolutions had been jnade 
by Mrs. Lovaine. 

The De Cliffords and many other people were 
there, and music was proposed. Emily De Clifibrd 
was asked to sing with Mr. Gordon ; they had often 
sang together before, and there was tt»srefore no 
difiuHilty in selecting a duet. Ladv Harriet had 
always impressed her daughter with the necessity of 
never uiaking a fiiss, inasmuch as no amateur per- 
formance coiud ever compensate for the trouUe of 
entreating, and begging, and praying. Emily, there* 
foi%, complied upon t&, as upon all other occasioiiA, 



"when die saw that her compliance was desned or 
expected. 

Her voice possessed great richness, power, and 
flexibility, and she had both taste and talent to profit 
by the good mstruction she had received. 

Mr. Gordon also sang with feeling, for he sans 
with Emily, and though till lately he had never much 
cultivated his vocal powers, he had such a good 
voice, and such a correct ear, that the performance 
©f this duet gave universal pleasure. 

" Does your daughter sing ?" inquired Lady Mel- 
rose of Mrs. Lovaine as soon as it was over. 

" Yes ; and I assure you, though I know I ought 
not to say so, she has a sweet voice, and Manielli 
took such pains with her!" 

While this dialogue was passing at one end of the 
room, Emily De Clifford was pressing poor Elinor to 
sing at the other ; but though Elinor did not know 
how much, or why, or in what way she failed, she 
still was conscious that her performance in that line 
was not sufficiently successful to please any body, 
and therefore modestly declined. But Lady Melrose, 
having requested to hear her, she was left no fturther 
choice; for Mrs. Lovaine desired her to comply. 
She was naturally shy, and the feeling that all eyes 
were turned upon her, did not tend to diminish her 
embarrassment, at finding herself obliged to prove 
to her auditors how right she had been in declining 
to favour them with a song. 

We have before mentioned Elinor's deficiency of 
musical talent, and it is needless to add, that fear did 
not assist it. When she had finished, eveiy one 
lushed to say something flattering, and yet, in 
common ttonesty, nobody could praise what they 
dUd not admire. A moment's silehce ensued after 
the last chord had been stnick, said then Lady 
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Mdrote bad reooune to the usiial sobterfiiges on 
such oocasioDS, b3rn]rin&*'Whatap£ettythiiigthat 
ia^MBB Lorainef wbose music is it r* Aod another 

penon asked whether she had learned of ^,at 

Rome, and adrised her to have Signor SeapM 
when she went to England : a third remarked, that 
die had a high voice ; and a fourth, that she had 
good low notes : in short, most of the company con- 
tiived to notice her performance, without commit- 
tois themselves to say that which vras not true. 

Emily De Clifibnl was too much accustomed to 
being praised herself^ not to know fuD well the value 
of t£»ee remarks^; she therefore did not bestow 
them upon Elinor, whose gentle unaflfected manners 
and pretty countenance had won her heart, but she 
asked her whether she would sometimes come to 
her in the morning, that they might practise to- 
gether; for she thought that by making ner attempt 
easier songs, or by singing with her, she would be 
enabled to appear to greater advantage. Indeed, so 
entirely was Emily above aU -wish, for petty 
triumphs, that ^le would often sacrifice herself by 
faking parts, or doing things in which she knew she 
did not excel, sooner than to suffer others to miss an 
•pportunity of doing themselves justice. 

Elinor thankfully accepted the offer, and imme- 
diately after, Lord Goldsborough was announced. 
His Lordship was extremely proud of his musical 
talents, and, as Mr. Mordaunt once said, "was 
always obliging and ready to sing whenever he \i-as 
asked, and sometimes before he was asked." He 
proposed singing a duet with Emily, who excused 
herself as Lady Harriet was tired, and she was 
instantly going home. He then suggested the same 
honour to Miss Lovaine: but sro declined, not 
Knowing any of those he mentioned Mrs. Lovaine 
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Mussofed Elinor in vain that she knew them all ; but 
3be was more easily silenced than usual, by Lord 
€roldsborough offering with the greatest politeness 
to wait upon them, whenever it was convenient to 
the ladies, for the purpose of trjHnff ahttle music. 

Mrs. Lovaine assured his Lord^p with ono of 
her sweetest smiles, that he had only to name the 
hour and day when he would be kind enough to call, 
and that Elmor would be ready for him. 

Elinor was standing by her mother when she thus 
promised her daughter should be at the beck and call 
of Lord Goldsborough ; and, little as she was in the 
habit of questioning the propriety of tm}r thing that 
Mrs. Lovaine said or aid, her instinctive dimity 
revolted at the tone and manner in which Ijord 
(Joldsborough had been given to understand that 
they were both his most obedient humble servants. 
She dared not show her disapproval ; but, not liking 
to make herself a party to any such engagement, 
she withdrew a few steps in silence, leaving her 
mother and Lord Goldsborough in doubt as to 
whether she was even listening to what passed. 

Her glowing cheeks, however, left no such doubt 
on the mind of Wilham De Clifford, who botli 
observed and appreciated her quiet but dignified 
manner. 

Mrs. Lovaine was delighted at the prospect of the 
heir-apparent's intended visits, and secretly flattered 
lierself that the time would not be far distant when 
she might see her daughter splendidly settled, and 
have the additional satisfaction of thus proving to 
.JMr. Lovaine the advantages of trayelling. 

Poor Lord Goldsborough ! Little did he think " to 
what hopes and plans his proposed practice of duets 
had given rise ; and how many miles from Spa 
would he have travelled that verv night had Kf^ 

Vol. 1—8 
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known them I For to his Lordship's conviction thai 
he was, what is vulgarly called, ^ a great catch," he 
very modestiv ioined the fear that he mi^t be 
caught. So doubtful, indeed, did he feel of his own 
discernment in such matters, that he was known in 
more instances than one, to have earnestly requested 
two or three of his intimate firiends to warn him of 
his danger, the moment they perceived any one 
making, as he called it, ^* a set at him;" and in more 
instances than one, it is supposed that his treacherous 
friends availed themselves of this request, as a 
means to rid themselves of his presence, when they 
either had, or imagined they had, cause to dread him 
as a rival. 



CHAPTER X. 

We mentioned in our last chapter that Mr. Gor- 
don sans with feeling, because he sang with Emily ; 
by which we meant to give our readers a suspicioi^ 
that the sentiments she had awakened in him were 
more than those of common friendship, for such was 
the case, though it was some lime (even after it had 
been remarked by two or three of her friends) ere 
Emily ceased to deny their existence. 

His attentions now, however, became too marked 
for the most skeptical to doubt their source ; and 
Lady Harriet began to think it was time to speak 
seriously to her daughter upon the subject. 

Lady Harriet was, like Mrs. Lovaine, anxiou3 
that her daughter should marry ; but, unlike Mrs. 
LovMne, she was not blinded by rank and fortune 
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^oni was far from persuading herself, or attempting 
to persuade Emily, that every man possessed of those 
advantages must, of necessity, also enjoy every 
moral and intellectual quality. But the state of her 
health often made her apprehensive that her life 
might not be spared for many years longer ; and 
she felt that if Emily was but established happily, 
she could die in peace and comfort, so far as con- 
cerned her fate, and that of the two younger child- 
ren : for she was sure that the disadvantages arising 
from the loss of a mother would be comparatively 
small, were Emily in a situation to be of service and 
protection to them. Lady Harriet also thought 
that Emily was too much disposed to indulge her 
imagination in creating a beau ideal, by the standard 
of which she measured the various admirers that her 
youth, beauty, and charms naturally gave her ; and 
by this means would, perhaps, lose opportunities, 
never to be regained, of laying up a store of future 
happiness. Often and often would she argue witli 
her daughter upon the expedience of moderating her 
ideas of the quantum of affection, without which it 
was against her principles ever to marry. 

Lady Harriet's own marriage had been rather 
one oi convenience than of inclination ; but from 
the fortunate circumstance of Mr. De Clifford and 
herself being extremely well suited to each other, 
their mutual attachment had much increased after 
their union. Lady Harriet, like many others, was, 
perhaps, a little too prone to found general principles 
upon particular instances ; and she could not per- 
suade nerself that feelings, which had cost her no 
effort to entertain, were not so entirely matters of 
course, as to be certain of being equally felt by all 
others placed under similar circumstances ; conse- 
quently, she repeatedly assured her daughter, that 
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her ideas were too highflown, and that, although s&i? 
woidd rather die than see her married to a person 
that she did not like, she was quite confident that 
any man, for whom she fek no positive dislike, and 
of whose, character she had a good opinion, wa& 
more likely to make her happy, Uian one for whom 
she fancied a romantic passion. And then all the 
instances of the failures of love marriages, the hap- 
piness of her own, and that of two other of her inti- 
mate friends, were adduced to prove the truth of her 
assertion. 

There was nothing which Emily more secretly 
dreaded than the advances of a man, unexceptiona- 
ble in every respect, but who had not the power of 
inspiring her with any warmer feeling than that of 
esteem or friendship — and such a man was Mr. 
Grortlon. He was about thirty y^ars of age ; by no 
means handsome, though not absolutely plain ; he 
had a good deal of talent for music, and was not 
without taste for the fine arts in general ; his temper 
was good, and he was generally considered a very 
respectable man : he was, however, far fix^m being 
agreeable in conversation, though he was possessed 
01 a tolerable degree of information on many sub- 
jects. 

Emily was, as we have before mentioned, all life 
and spirits: but Mr. Gordon never understood or 
saw the fun of a joke ; he was so intolerably " mat- 
ter of fact" upon all occasions, that often, when Mr. 
Mordaunt amused every one else by some sally of 
affected bitterness upon la pluie et le beau tempSy 
Mr. Gordon would as gravely begin to argue tho 
point with hkn, as though it were possible Mr. Mor- 
daunt could for one moment have been in earnests, 
Emily also perceived that Mr. Gordon, at' times, 
betrayed a degree of family pride,^ and a want ot* 
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liberality on all subjects, that by no means rendered 
him more pleasing to her. Yet these feelings never 
appeared in a glaring manner ; they were sumciently 
obvious to leave a general impression of their exist- 
ence on the mind of Miss De Clifford, though they 
were too trifling to produce a similar effect on that 
of Lady Harriet, when repeated to her ; but how 
often may a look, a word uttered, or a word with- 
held, stamp an impression on the minds of those 
present, which cannot be conveyed by description 
or by repetition. 

Mr. Grordon had, by Emil5r's own confession, 
scarcely left her side during one long ride ; a cir- 
cumstance which, not unnaturally, gave rise to one 
of the many amicable arguments to which we have 
alluded, between mother and daughter. 

"Why, dearest, should you wish to avoid Mr. 
Gordon's society ?" said Lady Harriet, in answer to 
Emily's lamenting his having spent so much time 
with her. 

" Because, Mamma, every body remarks it, and ] 
hate to be talked about. Besides, as you all say he 
has a preference for me, it would be very wrong if 
I were to let him suppose it was reciprocal." 

*• And why should it not be reciprocal, my love V 

** That is impossible, you know, Mamma." 

" I know that you are a very foolish girl ; and I 
believe that you liked Mr. Grordon very much, tfl] 
you saw that he wished you to like him more." • 

"But surely, dear Mamma, you will not deny 
that it is very possible to like a man as an acquaint- 
ance, or even as a friend, without wishing to many 
him." 

" Ah ! my dear child, I fear you will live to re- 
pent this romantic fastidiousness. Now, tell me 

8* 
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honestly, what is there in Mr. Gordon, to which yoci 
object r 

^ I do not feel that I care (or him — ^I like to be 
with my old friend^ Mr. Mordaunt, and many other 
people, much better." 

I do not deny that Mr. Mordaunt is very agree- 
able ; perhaps more so, in society, than Mr. Gordon ; 
but it is not always those who are most brilliant in 
company that shine best at home." 

" That is very true, Mamma ; and you know that 
my beau ideal, with which you so often quarrel, 
consists in possessing superior abilities, but not in 
devoting both them and himself to mere clever de- 
tail of amusing gossip." 

" Do you, then, object to Mr. Gordon's appear- 
ance ? for though he is not handsome, I have often 
heard you say, Uiat you thought he looked like a gen- 
tleman." 

" Yes, Mamma, I do think so ; and I do not widi 
to marry a beauty man. I do not think Mr. Gor- 
don's looks are at all against him, but I have heard, 
and indeed have sometimes fancied that I could per- 
treivc myself, that he was a little disposed to be 
stingy ; and though I respect economy, yet a par- 
ticle of meanness, or even a want of generosity, is 
what I could not endure in one whom I wished to 
Jove and respect." 

•* My dear, you can have had but very few oppor- 
tunities of judging yourself upon this point ; and I 
am much inclined to believe it is only said, because 
lie is not so shamefully extravagant as most other 
young men my, I am sure he enters into all yom* 
pursuits : he is fond of music ; . and he takes great 
delight in your drawings, though he does not dravi 
himself. 

" So he docs, Mamma — ^but — but — " 
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*• But what, my dear?" 

"Why, to be honest, I feel it would be verj- 
wrpne to profess to like a person in whom I have 
SO little real interest, that were I never to see him 
again, I am sure it would not cost me five minutes- 
regret/' 

" Dear Emily, you know I would rather die than 
ui^ you to do any thing you did not like ; nor do 1 
wish you to marry merely for establishment: for 
instance, I would hardly consent to your throwing 
yourself away upon such a person as Lord Golds- 
borough, whom I am sure you couM not like, and 
who is incapable of appreciating you. But surely, 
my love, it is not wise to set your mind against a 
person, merely because he does not entirely fulfil 
ideas of perfection which are not to be found in real 
life." 

" Indeed, Mamma, I do not think my wishes so 
very extravagant ; and even if they cannot be real- 
ized, I shall be very contented at home with all of 
you. Why should I exchange certain, for uncer- 
tain happiness? I think Mr. Gordon very dull, 
and he seems to have no wish to distinguish him- 
self." 

" I assure you, my dear, the more ambitious a man 
is, the less he cares for his wife ; and after all, if 
your husband has good sense, that is quite enough 
for the common purposes of life, without his being 
first minister." 

** He is not only much older than I am, but he is 
so grave : I know not whether he ever understands 
a joke, but I am sure I never saw him smile at one 
in my life." 

*' Why, ten years is generally, and very properly, 
considered the right difference between a man ancl 
a woman; and as you are twenty-one, far from 
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beinff too old, he is, in fact, too young for you bjr ff 
wl^ie year. But, Emily, listen to me, and think 
well, my dear child, of what. I say : here is a mas. 
against whose character, temper, appearance, and 
family, you have nothing to allege — ^you like his 
mother — his fortune is already gwd, and will be 
very great at his father's deatL He is evidently 
warn% attached to you ; most of your pursuits are 
already his, and the rest would soon become so. I 
grant he is neither a poet nor a statesman, but where 
do you find such qualities as his united in such cha- 
racters ? . Perfection is not to be found in man or 
woman ; dnd the phoenix is not a more rara avis 
than the man who possesses the junction of such su- 
perior talents as you require, with every mild 
domestic virtue. The only moral defect you have 
mentioned, is one of which you cannot be certain ; 
and at present, I own, I am rather disposed to give 
him credit for his courage in resisting the temptations 
of extravagance, than to blame him for his pru- 
dence : and yet you would reject the oflfer of such a 
man (should it be made), only because you do not 
think yourself sufficiently devoted to him ! Depend 
upon it, if you have no dislike to him when you ac- 
cept him, you will find the love come very speedily 
afterward." 

Emily looked grave, and thought it never would. 

" I will not press the subject upon you farther, my 
love, because I wish you always to consult your own 
feelings entirely on these subjects ; but I thought it 
right to point out to you all the advantages which 
would arise from such a marriage.'' 

Emily kissed her mother affectionately, and retired 
to bed — ^but with a heavier heart than she had done 
for some time. She thought over all that had passed 
between her and her mother, till she began to ques- 
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tion herself, why she did not feel disposed to see the 
various merits of Mr. (Jordon as plainly as did Lady 
Harriet. She taxed herself with the fastidiousness 
of which she had been accused — but as she felt sure 
that she could make up her mind to become the wife 
of half a dozen of her acquaintance, provided Mr. 
Gordon was not one, she acquitted herself of that 
faUing. She then accused herself of such a natural 
want of sensibility, as rendered her incapable of those 
feelings, without whicW she did not wish to marry : 
— ^but the recollection of how tenderly she loved 
every member of her family, at once forbade the 
idea of any deficiency in her powers of affection. 

Perhaps the comparison between Mr. Gordon and 
another individual of her acquaintance, was not to 
the advantage of the former. But, said Emily to 
herself, why should I compare a man who is nothing 
to me, or I to him, with one in whose society I can- 
not pass an hour, without being in danger of his 
making too plain ^ declaratipn to be misunderstood ; 
and, though alp/io; she reddened at the humiliating 
idea, that she had allowed her thoughts, even for an 
instant, to rest, though not to dwell, upon the image 
of one, who, she was sure, would neither ask nor 
desire such a distinction ; and could Mr. Gordon 
but have proposed to her before she had had time 
to recollect herself, she would perhaps have been 
almost induced to accept him, in order, to convince 
herself, that she was incapable of caring for one who 
was indifferent towards her. 

Again, upon reflection, her heart and principles 
recoiled at the idea of professing an affection which 
she did not feel, and of irrevocably binding herself 
to a man, who found less favour in her eyes than did 
six others whom she silently enumerated. Whether, 
if five out of those six, had, like Mr, Gordon, beer^ 
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compared with the sixth, the deGision would still 
have been in their favour, we cannot preteiid to say. 

Still the often repeated assurances of her mother, 
that though she had married Mr. De Clifford with 
even something like reluctance, she would not have 
exchanged her lot for that of any other human being, 
so perfectly unclouded had been her married life 
(saving the loss of children), pressed upon her mind. 
She doubted whether her feelings might not undergo 
the same change as had done those of Lady Harriet 
in former days ; and the anxious desire she felt to 
please her mother, was another inducement, not to 
throw away such an opportunity of fulfilling her 
wishes, by setthng in Hfe. 

Thus was poor Emily torn by conflicting feelings ; 
she wished to do what was right, and the more she 
dwelt upon the subject, the more perplexed and 
unhappy did she feel ; till falling onrher knees, she 
implored with tears in her eyes, that her judgment 
might be assisted, and earnestly prayed, never to be 
placed in any situation where she would be tempted 
beyond what she could bear ; then rising with those 
feelings of composure which must ever spring ifrom 
the confidence, that what is asked of a merciml and 
omnipotent Being will not be asked in vain, she re- 
, tired to rest, and resolving that she would take no 
unnecessary thought for the morrow, she sank into 
a deeper sleep than, we suspect, fell that night to the 
lot of the unhappy object of her reflections. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Our readers may remember, that when we quit- 
ted Herbert Lovaine, he had been for a moment ui 
danger of relapsing into a mere sentimentalist ; but 
a friend in need is a friend indeed, and his thoughts 
were speedily turned by Mr. Benson to the consi- 
deration of those subjects, which he had learned the 
preceding spring to consider as alone worthy of his 
attention. 

He studied Mr. Jeremy Bentham's book of falla- 
cies, till every government, institution, and opinion, 
appeared in his eyes grounded on fallacy^ construct- 
ed by fallacy, and supported by fallacy : — ^in short, 
all was fallacious, save and except his own unerring 
judgment. 

He again addressed his former auditors a>sthe 
debating society ; and though, from some strange 
and unaccountable reason, at the end of the 
first hour and a half of his speech, those equiv- 
ocal signs of yawning and snoring, of coughing and 
sneezing, were exhibited by a large proportion of 
the company, he yet gave such universal satisfaction 
from the improvement in his style, that those who 
considered him at his d^mt as " a rising young man," 
might now be fairly supposed to pronounce him 
** risen." 

He entirely abstained from all society but that 
which was likely to improve his mind — or, as hi$ 
tuicle would say, to flatter his vanity; for, unac'- 
countable as it may seem, yet certain it is, that he 
never felt himself of so much importance) as in cer*- 
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(^ c^teres held by the wife of a clever and opulent 
merchant, to whom he had been made known by 
Messrs. Benson and Prateall, and at whose house all 
true patriots were in the habit of meeting. 

Wbether Mrs. Lawlie (for such was the lady's 
name) viewed our hero as one who had been res- 
cued miraculously fh)m the evil consequences ususQly 
attendant upon the misfortune of noble birth, but 
who still required the fostering hand of care, lest he 
should relapse into the idle habits of the aristocracy, 
and therefore was induced to bestow so much at- 
tention on young Lovaine ; or whether the know* 
ledge of his being heir presumptive to the title of his 
maternal grandfather, together with the circumstance 
of his being a young man of fashion, was, after all, the 
secret cause of Mrs. Lawlie's particular devotion to 
liim, we cannot pretend to determine ; but certain 
it was, that although Mrs. Lawlie pitied and despised 
those by whom she was not considered as the only 
woman really above the prejudices and weaknesses 
of her sex, and thought proportionably Well of those 
whose powers of discernment saved them from such 
error ; yet never did she think, so higlily of the tribu- 
taries who did homage to her talents, as when they 
appeared in the persons of any members of that 
much-detested and privileged class to which Her- 
bert belonged. In short, whether Mrs. Lawlie was 
a vulgar, vain, pedantic woman, who constantly as- 
pired to be admitted into what Mrs. Buckle called^ 
** the igher circles," or that, in fact, she was a petti- 
coat patriot and philosopher, it is not for us at present 
to decide. 

Till the introduction of Mr. Lovauie, Mr. Benson 
had been the Magnus Apollo of Mrs. Lawlie ; and 
when he first perceived how highly his protege was 
appreciated, he looked upon it as a further proof of 
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Ilis own influence in that quarter, and felt proud of his 
sagacity, in having discovered and brought forward 
a person, who was worthy of being noticed^ by his 
own friends and admirers. 

But Mr. Benson, like many others, felt greater 
pleasure in the success of his friend^ when he 
was ccMisidered either as part and parcel of himself, 
or as one who shone but by a borrowed light from 
him, than when he appeared as a rival meteor, 
whose superior brilliancy cast an eclipsing shadow 
over his own brightness. 

When Mrs. Lawlie first ceased to pay Mr. Ben- 
son exclusive attention, he inwardly accused her of 
relapsing into frivolous pursuits, and himself of hav- 
uig too highly raised his expectations of her steadi* 
ness, considering the natural weakness of her sex. 

It was in returning one day from Mrs. Lawlie's 
house, (where much able discussion had taken place 
respecting the state of the country,) that Herbert 
remarked to his friend, how much he was struck 
with the superiority of her understanding and ac- 
quirements ; when, rather to his astonishment, Mr. 
Benson coldly replied, *' She has disappointed me, 
I own ; at least, if disappointment can be said to 
exist, where expectations were rather formed against, 
tlian upon one's own judgment.** 

" I thought," rejoined Herbert, " that it was you 
who told me, that in Mrs. Lawlie I should find a 
striking contrast to the females of the aristocracy, 
(or, as I remember, you were pleased to say, of the 
class to which I belonged,) and I must say, I was 
quite disposed to assent to your opinion respecting* 
her." 

" It was less my opinion than that of friends, wit!* 
whom, upon most subjects, I am inclined to agree, 
riaypole and Ratsbane thialc so very highly of Jier 

Vol. I.— 9 j 
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capacity, a$ to have much akered their c^pinkMis 
fq>oii the degree of existing d^rence between the 
intellectual powers of the two sexes ; and Claypole 
had even some thoi%hts of publislung a treatise nfOR 
female education wmch he has written, and in which 
he has endeavoured to prove that, by a total altera- 
tion of the present system, women might, in time, 
become useful members of the conmiunity, in- 
stead of being mere contributors to that over- 
whelming calamity— an overstocked population." 

" I am rather inclined to ag^e with him,'* repliied 
Herbert, " for you know I have always been dis- 
posed to think that, with such examples as are to be 
found in difierent ages, of celebrated women, this 
apparent inferiority must be more the eflfect (^innu* 
merable and remote causes, dependent oa external 
circumstances, than of natural incapadtv. What 
say you, for instance, to Queen Elizabeth f** 

" That one should receive with great doubt, all 
accounts of those, whose praise it was the interest 
of cotemporary writers to sound." 

"That criticism will not apply to Madame dc 
Stael. You do not, surely, deny her literary pow^ 
ers?'' 

" I have never read above one or two of her pub- 
lications, but I imagine there is no doubt of her 
having been very much assisted. Indeed, I am very 
skeptical as to tnere being much of her own writing 
in any of the works ccdled hers.'* 

Herbert was beginning to think his friend was not 
quite candid upon the simject of female talent, and 
would perhaps have argued the point farther, had 
diey not accidentally met Sir George Bayley, who, 
disregarding the presence of a third person, instant- 
V stopped and accosted Herbert. 

'*How are you, liOvainef Tlus was quite as 
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louch 83 Lovaine wished to hear from Sir Gilbert, 
bat it was not to be expected that he would let him 
off so easily; and, indeed, he had scarcely time to 
reply to that question, to which an answer is so sel- 
dom required or expected, before the Barcmet re- 
turned to the charge, by sayins, ^ You have lost a 
devilish good season this year by oomine to town ; 
by Jove I such scenting do^ ! There^ old Tom 
Ryder, my huntsman, says himself he don't remem- 
ber such a winter for the last fifteen years ; and you 
know old Tom is a bit of a growler generally ." 

Herbert was not a little annoyed at the intima<^ 
and fiimiliarity of the tone in which Sir Gilbert ad- 
dressed him, thoi^h in the august presence of Mr. 
Benson ; but the laconic reply of ^ Indeed T eoldty 
uttered, to this glowing description of a mild vrinter, 
was no damper to the volubility of Sir Gilbert 

^ I suppose," continued he, ** you soon got tired of 
that d — -d nonsense about books. No, no, Herbert, 
not quite such a gull as to believe you Icrfl Beech* 
wood that you might not lose your time. Some 
fairer reason than that broi^t you here. Hey ! 
Herbert! Is she pretty? Well made? HeyP 

To these questions Herbert made no reply ; but, 
in order to prevent his continuing in the same strain, 
he inquired whether Sir Gilbert was only just come 
to town. 

'' Only last Monday for a call of the House: nothing 
less to my taste, you know, than politics. I only 
vrish one might be allowed to vote by proxy in the 
House of Commons ; or that any one onild remem- 
ber how my father used to vote upon aO these ques- 
tions. The okl gentleman had a turn that way, and 
I may just as well follow his steps.'' 

Eted Lovaine been tete-d-tete vnth Sir Gilbert 
during this colloquy, he would only have felt a slight 
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increase of the contempt which he usually excited ; 
but he was consideraUy annoyed at finding that, ere 
be had time to prove to Mr. Benson how entirely his 
opinions were at variance with those expressed by 
Sir Gilbert, and how completely he could crush such 
an ignoramus, his arm was deserted ; and when he 
turned his eyes in quest of his companion^ he (oodA 
that Mr. Benson was already at some distance from 
him, going down the street ; and feeling certain he 
had been quitted from a fit of disgust, he was doubly 
annoyed at findii^ all attempt to rejoin him was put 
entirely out of the question by Sir Gilbert gently 
adhering to his button-hole,'*' as soon as his attention 
appeared to wander. 

** Who the deuce is that queer-looking fellow who 
has just left your side V^ inquired Sir Gilbert. 

*^ A friend of mine ; his name is Benson, he is a 
lawyer by profession, and one of the cleverest men 
cf his day.'* 

"Oh! brother, or cousin, I suppose, to * the books,' 
as I think you call * her Y He !he ! he ! Well ! never 
mind, always glad to see you at dinner, whenever 
you can come, only let me know in the morning. 
Good day, Herbert !" 

What a much happier person was Herbert Lovaine 
when he affected less to despise the opinions of others, 
and was really less anxious upon the subject. That 
a change in his pursuits had indeed been highly de- 

* Wje cannot help thinking that could anj other means bat 
that of the sacrifice of his button have been suggested bj the 
witty and ingenious authoress of that miriiuel little work, 
eatted ^ The Royal Intellectual Bazaar,'' for the riddance of a 
determined button-holder, it would have been most gladly pur- 
chased by the suffering Herbert ; and we may perhaps hope that 
ere long the same pen may offer some more useful hints ror bet- 
tering the condition of those who spend their life in social ii[t* 
• twcourse. 
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tdndrfe, nobody coidd deny; but no further alteration 
had been wantkl^. Unrortunately, however, when 
be dianged his habits of idleness for those of nidustiy, 
he deemed it necessary to assume precisehr the cha* 
raeter which he had imaj^ned to himself was beat 
suited to an aspirant to patriotism and philosophy; 
and then became most painfully sensitive to the mis- 
apprehension in others of the part he was perform- 
Big, and which, as in the present instance, he very 
men experienced, both from his former friends and 
new acquaintances ; and he retired to his lodgings 
with the no very pleasant reflection, that he was votai 
the friend of a fribble by Mr. Benson, and the idle 
suitor of some fair damsel, by Sir Gilbert Bayley. 

That '' nature never did people half the ill turns 
they did for themselves'^ was a favourite maxim of 
Mr. Mordaunt's, and this was certainly verified in 
Herbert, for no one suffered more than he did from 
the bad effects of pretension, and of seeming to be 
what he was not. 

He Iiad scarcely, however, time to ruminate upon 
the contretempg of the afternoon in his own room, 
before he perceived a letter lying upon the table from 
his uncle, announcing his intended arrival in the me- 
tropolis. It was with mixed feelings of pleasure and 
regret that he received this intelligence. ' ^^ 

In spite of their numerous tiflS and disputes, his 
affection for his uncle caused him to rejoice at the 
immediate prospect of seeing him. Then he feh a 
sort of pride in the idea that he should have an op- 
portunity of proving how little congenial to his tastes 
and pursuits were the amusements and dissipations, 
which he knew his uncle believed to be his chief 
inducement for residing in London. Perhaps also 
the thought that, assisted by his friends, he should be 
nble to crush many so old prejudice, and bring his 

9* 
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u&de into a better way of viewing men and thingsi, 
abo croMed his mhicL On the other hand, the recol^ 
lection of the contempt with which various theories 
for the good of mankind in general, and of England 
in particular, had been tresSed by him, and the un- 
qualified manner in which he had sometimeis sug- 
g^sted that Herbert was a foolish boy, too young to 
rm, and much more to express, an opinion, also 
intruded itself; and he shrunk from the idea that one 
of those authoritative sallies, with whidi he wassome- 
times favoured, might be delivered in presence of 
those, whose contempt would be equally excited 
towards him for beannff and towards liis uncle for 
bestowing it 

He determined, however, to lose no more time 
unnecessarily, as the probable presence of his uncle 
the next evenine must be a very great interruption. 
He sat himself down therefore to read several 
pamphlets recommended by Mrs. Lawfe, and did 
not retire to his bed till a late hour. 

Mr. Lovaine had not named the precise day or 
hour on which he was to arrive; but from some 
passages in his letters, Herbert had imagined that he 
would, at soonest, be in town on the evening after 
be bad received the intelligence of his intended visit. 
He wasy therefpre, somewhat surprised at being 
roused from his sleep on the following morning by 
the exclamation of " Herbert, my dear boy ! how are 
you? why the deuce are you not up ana dressed?" 
from the mouth of Mr. lioyaine, who was standing 
by his bed-side« 

Me instantly arose to welcome his uncle, and in a 
short time they were comfortably seated at the break- 
fast tabte ; nor was this, their first interview, clouded 
with any further disagreement than an entire difier- 
eiice of opinion as to the cause of Herbert being 
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tbund in bed till eleven o'clock ; it being totally im^ 
possible to make Mr. Lovaine believe tnat it was in 
consequence of reading, and not of dancings till a 
fate hour the preceding evening. 



CHAPTER XII. 

That Mr. Lovaine's object, in visiting London, 
was the arrangement of some business which re- 
quired his presence, was perfectly true; but as 
lie also wished to see as much of his nephew as 
the natural affection which he entertained for him 
prompted, and to watch how he spent his time, as 
much as his curiosity and anxiety for his Welfare 
suggested, he established himself at an hotel within 
a few doors of Herbert's residence, and made a poinf 
of dropping in at all hours, to see how matters went 
on there. 

Having generally found him at home and alone, 
he was almost surprised, one morning, at seeing a 
gentleman with him, who was apparently Herbert's 
senior, and who was by no means dressed in the 
dandy style in which, according to Mr. Lovaine's 
opinion, a friend of Herbert's was Ukely to be attired. 
Neither his appearance nor his manner were very 
prepossessing in his eyes : for, next to a coxcomb^ 
he most deprecated a sloven ; and there was an evi- 
dent disre^u*d to neatness in the stranger^s toilette, 
and an absence of that respect which he always 
considered due to him from his juniors, (whom he 
ever redded as his inferiors,) which instantly created 
something very like a deckled prejudice against Mr. 
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Benson, for it was no less a personage ti^KMn Her- 
hert presented to ins uncle. 

Nor was this unfavouraMe impremon (we dare 
not say ' prejudice/ because nrither Mr, B^ison, nor 
any bf his friends, ever did entertain one in thdr 
lives) quite unreciprocal ; for the just mind of the 
utilitarian revolted at the unwarrantable arrogance 
of an ignorant aristocrat, and could scarcely refrain 
I from setting him right upon every subject <m which 
they touched. 

'' Do you go to Russell Square this evening T in- 
quired Mr. SenscMi, as he rose to leave the room— 
** Professor ■ — , who is just arrived from Edin- 
burgh, will be there.'* 

'' i dine there," replied Herbert, ** and so does be, 
I beKeve." 

Mr. Beofson made no reply, but slightly bownig to 
Mr. Lovaine, senior, left the room ; not, however, 
without a certain expression of displeasure, which, 
though he was too much of a philosopher ever to be 
ruffled, did sometimes disfigure his countenance 
when he was not pleased. 

" So that is the Mr. Benson, Herbert, whcMn I 
have heard you mention very often as your friend ! 
I expected to see such another dandy as yourself; 
*but, hang it ! he looks more Uke a dirty attorney 
than a gentleman T 

'* He is a man of very superior talents and ac- 
quirements, I can assure you, sir, whatever may be 
his appearance." 

"A confoundedly conceited One, I am sure. In 
my younger days, it was the custom for young men 
to be a little less fi^e in giving their opinions, and to 
listen more to^ those of older and wiser heads than 
(heir own." 

** Benson is accounted old in wisdom and learning, 
if not in years, sir, by those who know him well." 
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^ D — d theorist, I d^re say ! If he had stayed 
live minutes more in the room, I should have given 
him a bit of my mind, for presuming to contradict a 
practical man hke myself, who am old enough to be 
hisfatherr 

Herbert silently thanked bis stars for havin^^ so 
narrowly escaped such a dreadful exposure of his 
uncle's self-importance, in the presence of a friend 
whom he so greatly respected. 

Notwithstanding, however, this avowed disappro* 
val of Mr. Benson's manners, Mr. Lovaine had had 
sufficient discrimination to perceive that he was a 
man of more than common quickness; and though, 
perhaps, that discovery did not always carry with it a 
desire, on his part, for farther acquaintance, yet, in 
the present instance, the hope of being able to cor^ 
rect a youth of talent, and to teach the fiiend of his 
adopted son how unerringly right were all his opi- 
nions, induced a curio8ity,^most amounting toa wish, 
to see more of him : and ere he quitted his nephew, 
he told him, that as he and Mr. Benson were such 
sworn allies, he was quite welcome to ask him to 

dinner, some day, at Hotel ; a permission for 

which Herbert naturally returned his thanks ; but 
by which, for various reasons, he had no intention to 
profit. 

Young Lovaine was, as he informed Mr. Benson w^ 
in the morning, engaged to dine in Russell Square ; ^ 
and accordingly, at the appointed hour^ he found 
himself at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Lawlie, and in 
company with a select party, composed (^metaphysi- 
cians and pofitical economists from the north of the 
Tweed ; a few almost desponding well-wishers to 
theur country, proud of the title- of Radical Reform- 
ors ; a vouthral barrister ; a skepticcJ suraeon ; .and 
the authoress of the abridgments of severed scientific 
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treatuef, for the use of children firom niiietothirteeu 
jreftrtofage; or rather, for the chance of those firm 
sixteen to twenty-one being able to understand and 
profit by the same. 

With such a party, it may easily be supposed that 
conversation was not wanting to the learned, or in- 
struction to th6 more ignorant They talked of the 
late manly and spirited endeavours of the operatms 
of several important manufacturing districts, to as- 
sert and enforce their right to an increase of wages, 
in cmisequence of the monopoly sanctioned by die 
state of the com laws, for the advantage of an aris- 
tocracy which was obviously useless ; Sie borrors of 
an over-stocked population, the natural resuh of the 
improvident ignorance of the lower ordere in naah 
rymg; the hiuriane sacrifice of the Chinese, m doing 
viomice to their natural sjnnpathies, by otMierving 
the practice of mianticide, and thus spanng to thik 
children the inconveniences and suflferings atlMdadl 
upon want and a world of misenr; the vidousteif- 
dencv of almost all public and private charftiei, 
which, fay affi>rding only partial relief, increase the 
general distress, ami can, at best, be conndered bat 
as the fruits of ill-direeted benevolence ; and of the 
certainty which now existed, that the universal difiii- 
sion of knowledge would secure mankind against 
acting from passion, and not from reason. 

Tte advantages of absenteeism were very iMy 
supported by Mr. AfBean. 

The dangers of cultivating the imagination bv the 
study of poetry and the fine arts, were virannly in- 
sisted upon by both Mrs. Lawlie and Mrs. Ixxve- 
child, lest they should be considered unworthy edm* 
panions of reasonable and enlightened men ; as was 
also the necessity of the early mitiati<Mi of youth into 
every branch of'^science, by the latter lady. 

A young collegian started the doubt, as to whether 
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the chuirB and tables were really chairs and taUes ; 
and the yoimg I;>arri9ter quoted, or miflquoted, a 
celebrated autlK>r, to prove that we did not ourselves 
exist. 

The truth or fallacy of craniolpgy was next dis- 
cussed. Mr. Fergusson reasoned most acutely 
upon the subject, and adduced as ma^y unanswera- 
ble arguments in its &vour, as <Ud the gentleman of 
the faculty before alluded to against it. The meta- 
physician contended, that the tangible oi^gans were 
but the material signs of that whidiwas immaterial, 
and not the soul itself; but his more skeptical oppo- 
nent first denied the existence of a spiritual and in- 
corporate essence, and then proved most loj^cally, 
in the first pl9.ce, that that, of which any thing is a 
sign, must exist — ^that that which has no existence, 
can have no sign ; ergo, that when nothing exists, 
there can be no sign — and most anatomically, in the 
second place, that granting the hypothesis of the 
soul's existence, it was physically impossible for it 
to cause such effects upon the brain, as had been 
asserted by the craniologist 

Oh ! 'twas the real " feast of reason, and the flow 
of soul ;" and although the majority of the company 
had far too decided a preference for talking, to list- 
tening, ever to have discovered the truth of a remark 
once made by Mr.Mordaunt, to a gentleman whose 
powers of conversation were apt to run away with 
his judgment, viz. that he wished he would remem- 
ber, that it had pleased God to give him two ears, 
but only (me mouth, that he might hear twice as 
much as he spoke ; yet it was considered by all, but 
one, to have been a very agreeable and instructive 
repast — and that one was Mr. Lawlie, who, though 
possessed of suffident ability to be a tolerably good 
man of business in his own line, yet by no means 
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shared in the intellectual pleasures pf his ^fe. Ue 
seldom cared who surrounded his festive board, so 
long as Mrs. Lawlie was pleased ; and, while silently 
calculating the number of days that must; elapse 
before one ship could depart, or another hare per- 
formed her quarantine, he neither heeded nor under- 
stood the learned disquisitions that took place at his 
table. 

Herbert had been accustomed to popularity aD 
the days of his Ufe ; his absence of pretension, and his 
open,obliging, and unaffected manners, had,as we be- 
fore mentioned, secured to him, upon his debut in the 
world, a good reception wherever he went ; and 
when he first became a victim to that demoQ vanity, 
the offspring of ignorance, and thfit the pride of 
intellect beguiled him into words and deeds whiqh 
rendered his society unpleasing, where fonnerly it 
had pleased, his own really good abilities, and the 
hopes of gaining a proselyte, had secured him a suf- 
ficient degree of notice in unother set of acquaint- 
ances, to compensate for the change. It was not, 
therefore,from the novelty, but from the excess of ad- 
miration, that his vanity was unusually flattered, and 
liis spirits unusually high during this dinner. Glances 
were directed towards him, when allusions were 
made to certain rare individuals, who were to be 
found rising superior to the prejudices and disadvan- 
tages of education. 

Mrs. Rachel Lovechild envied the advantages 
which his sister, if he had one, must derive firom 
being brought up with a young man, who had the 
wisdom to despise the frivolous pursuits of unenlight- 
ened youth. 

^ Mrs. Laura doubted not (in an under tone of vcrice) 
the truth of craniology, when she saw " such an 
evidence of its truth in that forehead." 

Mr. Fergusson, more than once, thought it "a vera 
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j^niarkable fact that sae young a man siiould show 
sae much learning and research in all his ob- 
servations." 

" Mr. M *Bean, " though in gude truth nae great 
flatterer, could nae help remarlong that it gave him 
pleasure to meet with a young mon of so much pro- 
mise ; and he nae dooted that in entreating Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawlie to meet him the following week at dinner 
m lus ane hoose, he was just inviting them to meet 
one wha would do credit to the highest honours that 
(^ould be conferred upon him by his country.** 

Nor was Mrs. Lawlie slow in giving her acceptance 
to the North Briton's polite invitation, for herself and 
licr husband, so soon as Herbert had declared himsetf 
to be disengaged on the following Wednesday. 

It was not long after dinner was concluded, and 
the company reassembled in the drawing-room, 
when Mr. Benson made his appearance, and was 
immediately introduced by Mrs. Lawrie to some of 
the company with whom he was previously unac- 
quainted, and was quickly engaged, or seemingly en- 
<jaged, in conversation with them. Still ever and 
anon liis eyes, if not his attention, wandered to the 
sofa on which were Herbert and Mrs. Lawlie 
seated, and eagerly talking to each other. 

Mrs. Lawrie was about thirty years of age : 
i-ather small in person ; of a clear dark complexion ; 
piercing black eyes, and sharp features. Her counte- 
nance was rather distinguished by the variety and 
intelligence of its expression than by any softer feel- 
ings ; and though there was generally an affectation 
of placidity and of philosophical indifference in her 
manner, tmit but ill accorded with the passions too 
often betrayed in her looks ; yet she sometimes as* 
tonished by her show of learning, and sometime.^ 
^«ptivated by her powers of flattery. 
Vol. L— 10 
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Whether Mr. BenscHi was a victim to these attl^c^ 
tions^ or to the simple mortification ^f thinking that 
the pupil was esteemed greater than the master, we 
do not pretend to determine ; but certain it was, that 
in proportion to the length of time that Herbert re- 
mamed in conversation with Mrs. Lawlie, his brow 
knit closer — his eye looked keener — and his whole 
countenance more austere than usual. 

At last, perceiving that Mrs. Rachel Lovechild had 
drawn her chair towards the sofa in order to speak 
to Herbert, he approached Mrs. Lawlie, and in a tone 
of pique congratulated her upon her unusually high 
spirits, and the apparent conquest she had made of 
the young Aristocrat. 

"He is a most intellectual young man; and I as- 
sure you, my dear Mr. Benson, that Mr. M*BeaB 
thought most highly of his abilities. We will all 
give you great credit for having rescued him from 
me frivolous pursuits, in which he owns himself to 
have been engaged till he knew you." 

Had Mr. Benson been in that most danoerous of 
all fictitious buildings, the " Palais de la Verite," there 
is no knowing but what he might have answered this 
tirade in praise of his own handy-work by a hearty 
wish that Ins protege was still driving tandems, hunt- 
ing foxes, shooting birds, dancing jigs, or gone to the 
devil, sooner than be where he was, and had been 
all the evening ; but luckily his consistency and truth 
were put to no such trial, and he only repUed with 
an almost supercitious curl of tlie lip, "he is not wont- 
ing in capacity ; but will never be a first-rate man ; 
he has certainly very fair abiUties — nothing more. 

Mrs. Lawhe shortly perceived, by these and simi- 
lar phrases, that the praises of Herbert were by na 
means music to the ears of Mr. Benson, azKi as truth 
compels us to own, was more disposed to orgoit the 
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poiut " cii coquette qu^en philosopher No wond^w, 
therefore, that she soon succeeded in smoothing 
the ruffled brow of her sd-disant imperturbabfi^ 
(Hend; and when she reproached him for having 
lately neglected her education, and told him she 
should be ready to receive him at twelve o'clock 
the following day, if he would come and read to, and 
discuss with her certain books that they had begun 
together a short time before, he was convinced in his 
own mind that she was decidedly superior to the 
rest of her sex — and would not, perhaps, have been 
quite so ready to deny the truth of Mr. Cla)q)ole*s 
intended essay, as he had been on a former occasion 
to Herbert. 

'Tis thus that woman, like music, hath power and 
charms " to sooth the savage breast, to soften rock& 
and smooth the knotted oak." 

Herbert and Mr. Benson left the house together, 
both equally satisfied with themselves and its inmates. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

'* AVuAT became of you yesterday evening, Her- 
bert V inquired Mr. Lovaine the following momizigv 
'* I sent to your lodgings for you, as I was quite alone 
from the time I saw you in the morning, but the\ 
knew nothing about you there.'' 

" I dined in Russell Square, and did not return till 
very late." 

" Russell Square ! Whom on earth do you kno^ 
in Russell Square ?'' 

** Nobody, Sir, with whose name you are ac* 
quainted." 
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"What, something mysteriousl! Oh, oh! Master 
Herbert — ^the murder is out, of why you appear to 
lead this sober quiet life ! I always thought there wa? 
something under the rose ! May I be allowed to learu 
the name, with which I am not at present acquainted?'' 

It was generally a severe trial to Herbert's temper 
when his uncle began to jeer him ; for although he 
often did so with the utmost good-nature, yet there 
was at the same time something rather humiliating 
to liis self-love, both in the manner and the matter 
of such jests — consequently the more jocular wa,« 
Mr. liOvainc, the more grave was his nephew. 

" You arc quite mistaken in your supposition, 1 
can assure you, Sir; but there is no use in the mere 
knowledge of a name to wliich one can associate 
no idea." 

"Come, come, boy ! why cannot you give me » 
plain answer to a plain question ; if you are ashamed 
of your friends, say so ; if not, say who they are.*' 

" If the sound of a name is any satisfaction to 
you; Sir, you are perfectly welcome to know^ that I 
dined yesterday at Mr. and Mrs. Lawlie's." 

" And who the deuce are they ?" 

" Mr. Lawlie is, I believe, in the mercantile line ; 
and Mrs. Lawlie is one of the most enlightened 
women of the age." 

" Humph ! Fve no great fancy for what is called 
an enlightened woman ! My grandmotlier, and her 
contemporaries, were worth a thousand enlightened 
women of the present day. No novela and accom- 
plishments in those times to prevent their being good 
wives and mothers ! I wish to heaven the war had 
lasted through my life, at least, to shut out all com- 
munication with the Continent ; or that there could 
be some law to prevent the people going abroad 5 
for half the mischief proceeds from foreigi^ comi- 
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tries ! Eughnd would then be somethinff like a 
nation again, and the good old times would return^ 
when young men showed respect to their elders,, 
and women a proper obedience to man," 

** Our ideas upon education in general, and vnpon 
female education in particular, do not, I believe 
agree,** was, after a short silence, Herbert's reply to 
Mr, Lovaine's often repeated lament over the dege- 
neracy of the times ; a lament, which the mention of 
an enlightened woman seldom failed to produce* 

^' No ! because, as I told you a few months ago at 
Beech wood, you have been made a fool of by some 
pedantic girl. Miss Lawson, or Lawtop, I suppose 
— ^is not that the name of yoqr Bu3«ell Squats 
friends ?" 

^' Lawlie is the name which I mentioned, at your 
request, just now. Sir I" 

"Well then. Miss Lawlie" (continued Mr. Lo- 
vaine, the equanimity of whose temper was now 
};;omewhat disturbed by this discussion) ^' is, I sup- 
pose, the young lady for whose sake you disdam 
your former pursuits, and renounce the world — 
though pretty well clothed too in its pomps and 
vanities.** 

'' Really this attack is as unprovoked as unmerited, 
riir, as was the last you made upon the same subject 
— nor have my feelings and wishes undergone any 
rliange since I informed you at Beechwood Park^ 
liow little congenial was matrimony to my pursuits 
and views in life." 

" Very grand indeed ! I hke to hear a boy of 
vour age talk of his tastes, and feelings, and pursuits, 
Imd views in life ! Oh Lord I what shall we come 
to next ? But though I should certainly refuse my 
consent to your marrying her, or any other blue* 
rst.ocking devil, they may t^rfaaps entrap you into a 
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disagreeable scrape, which would be creditable to 
neitner party." 

^ I should hope, Sir, I am not likely to disgrace 
myself in any wuy ; nor do 1 know whom you de- 
signate by the appellation of blue-stocking devil." 

" No ! because you don't like to have the Dttle 
vixen called by her true name." 

" What vixen, Sir r 

" Why the chit you are in love with, to be sure ! 
Your stmoolmistresfi." 

« And who may that be. Sir ?" 

" Hang it, Herbert ! don't provoke me any furtlier 
b}' these impertinent equivocations. 1 suppose you 
don't pretend to deny that you are in love with the 
girl, even if you don't intend to marry her !" 

•* What girl, Sir?" 

" Come, boy ! I will not be trifled with any 
longer," replied Mr. Ix)vaine, with increased anger: 
" do you, or do you not, pretend to deny your attach- 
ment to Miss Lawlie ?" 

'* I am wholly at a loss to understand you, Sir." 

" In other words, Herbert, you do not choose to 
own the truth ? Can you give me any proof that 1 
am wrong in my surmise ?" 

*• Certainly, if my word is a sufficient pledge foi' 
the tinith of what I may assert." 

" No ! that alone is insufficient in the present 
case," rejoined Mr. Lovaine, who, provoked at the 
tone of independence assumed by his nephew, had 
lost both his temper and his judgment, as indeed he 
usuaUy did, whenever he conceived that the extent 
and weight of his authority was in danger of being 
disputed. " 1 have a nght to demand of you to be' 
more explicit upon such a subject." 

" Perhaps then, when 1 inform you that there is 
no such person as Miss Lawlie» and that Mr. and 
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Mrs. Lawlie have no unmarried female relation be- 
longing to them, to my knowledge, you will be better 
satisfi^J' 

Angry and unreasonable as was Mr. Lovaine, he 
was dumbfounded at so complete a refutation of 
liis suspicions, for in spite of his declaration that his 
nephew's word was insufficient testimgny in the 
present case, he could not, and did not doubt the 
strict veracity of his statement as to the non-exist- 
ence of the imaginary culprit, Miss Lawlie. 

For some few minutes both parties were silent.. 
Herbert felt his triumph, and was satisfied. Mr. 
I^ovaine, conscious of defeat, was equally unwilling 
to own himself wrong, or to commit himself further. 
The conference soon broke up, and they parted mu- 
tually dissatisfied, .the one at the narrow-minded pre- 
judices of jadis, and the other at the aspiring, rebel- 
lious spirit of aujourdHiuL 

Mr. Lovaine was, however, as we have before 
mentioned, a kind-hearted man, notwithstanding the 
irritability of his temper, and his pertinacious ^Ihe- 
rence to his own opinions ; and as it occurred to 
liim, after the lapse of a few hours, that he had been 
more precipitate than just in accusing Herbert of 
an actual and active flirtation, or intended marriage, 
with an ideal being, who neither did nor ever had 
existed, he determined to be as cordial with him, or 
even more so, than usual^ when next they met : nor 
was he, we suspect, as anxious to postpone the next 
meeting as might have been supposed by a by- 
stander to the morning's interview. Certain it is, 
that he was no sooner equipped for the afternoon's 
promenade^ than he salUed forth exactly in that 
direction in which it was most likely for him to meet 
his nephew. 

He had not proceeded far before he met a gentle- 
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man whom he instantiv recognised to be Mr« 
Benson. After the usual salutations, Mr. Lovaine 
inquired if he had seen Herbert coming that way. 

** No r replied Mr. Benson, ^I have not seen him 
since we walked home together last night from 
Russell^ Square." 

The mention of that quarter of the metropolis 
instantly reminded him of the unfortunate dispute 
i-espectmg the imaginary being, and wishing to make 
Herbert some amends for what had passed, it oc- 
rurrcd to him to invite Mr. Benson to dinner for the 
following day. For that he was engaged— the da^' 
after was therefore fixed ; and inrniediately on his 
return home a note was despatched byJVf r. Lovaine 
to Herbert, to desire he would also cKne with him. 
to meet his particular friend. 

Notliinff could be more disagreeable to Herbert, 
by way of being agreeable, than the intelligence con- 
tained in this note. He had never intended profit- 
ing by the permission given by his uncle to feed Mr. 
Benson, for certain reasons before mentioned, and 
these reasons had naturally acquired strength fix)Di 
the conversaticm of the morning. 

To prevent this meeting was now no longer pos- 
sible; he dared not leave them alone, lest his 
guardian should too decidedly undertake the educa- 
tion of his firiend ; and yet he dreaded the idea oi* 
l>cing himself shown up, if, by his presence, be 
averted the evil consequences of a tete-a-tete. Then 
again, he suspected that this dinner was a sort ot 
olive-branch, which it was difficult for him to 
decline ; in short, dreading the responsibility of ex- 
i'Using himself unnecessarily, he determined to 
accept, or, as Mr. Lovaine would have said, to (ibey ' 
the summons. 

The day arrived, and, like most other days for 
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whose ai'rival we are not anxious, unusually quick. 
Herbert tortured himself during the two intervening 
days with his own imagination, quite as much as u' 
he had not asserted over and over again, that man 
was to be governed by his reason, not by his fancy; 
and by the time he had set out for his uncle's hote^ 
he had pictured to himself a dozen scenes, as likely 
to occur, each more unpleasant than the other — and 
when he reached the hotel, he almost expected to 
find Mr. I^ovaine and his guest either in high dispute, 
or already not on speaking terms. 

His alai^ms were, however, as unnecessary and 
romantic, as were those of the young lady aft North- 
anger Abbey, when she opened the cabinet ; and 
perhaps the bathos of her discovery was scarce^ 
greater than his, when, on being ushered into the 
drawing-room, he found the supposed antagonists 
quietly, and with the utmost lubanity, discussing 

with Lord N and the Hon. Mr. D the state 

— not of the nation, but of the weather ! Indeed, 
it must be confessed that, with one or two trifling 
exceptions, the resemblance between this meeting 
and the mouse-producing mountain was striking. 

If our readers are less well acquainted with Mr. 
Benson than ourselves, they may perhaps be sur- 
prised at the forbearance he exercised ; but then we 
must remind them, that though he most thoroughly 
despised the aristocracy in uieory, he was far too 
liberal a man not to make exceptions in favour of 
some individuals, who had the discrimination both 
to perceive his own merits, and to treat him accord- 
ingly. Among this select number he was inclined 
to place his present host-— not certainly from the 
nature of any opinions that he had elicited at theh' 
only previous interview, but from the circumstance of 
hjs hiving thus speedily invited him (Mr. Bcnstm) to 
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make farther and more intimate acquaintance throu^^ 
the medium of the dinner-table. 

It could not be said that Mr. Benson forswore hi^ 
own principles upon this, or upon any other nmilai' 
occasion; but he did not consider himself eaUed 
upon at every instant to broach those subjects, on 
which it was more than probable a decided differ- 
ence of opinion would exist. In other words, Mr. 
Benson could, when he chose, conduct himself with 
tact and discretion ; and he generally did choose so 
to conduct himself in company with one of tte un- 
enlightened few, who in any degree flattered his 
vanity. 

It is sii^lar that Herbert, who alone anticipated 
evil from the meeting of people so incongruous in 
their habits, manners, and principles, should alone be 
the person to endanger the harmony which subsisted 
between them ; — ^but so it was : — be was, in fiact, a 
warmer, if we may not say a more sincere advocate 
of Mr. Benson's creed, than was Mr. Benson himselfl 
There was a bitterness of feeling towards that which 
he disapproved in the latter, which borrowed, at 
times, the appearance of enthusiasm — an appear^- 
ance with which, unknowingly, Herbert had at first 
been captivated ; he was, however, in truth, no en- 
thusiast. 

Had Af r. Benson been rich, he would have been 
ostentatious — had he been noble, he would have been 
arrogant — ^had he been a king, he would have been 
a despot : but fate had allotted him none of those 
parts to olay in the theatre of life. He was ambi^ 
fious, rather because he hated inferiority, than be- 
cause he wished to extend his sphere of benevolence; 
and he decried the power he courted because he did 
not possess it. 

The bane of his existence was the consciodmesfs 
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of poverty Bad low birth. In vain did he seek the 
antidote — ^for alas ! he could not acquire a fortune 
f'n a minute, and still less was it possible for him to 
alter liis parentage. He did, however, certainly 
possess abilities so decidedly above par, that had 
they been well and steadily applied to his profession, 
he would probably have secured to himself distinc- 
tion full as great, and far more honourable, than 
those arising from such adventitious circumstances 
as wealth and birth ; but envy rankled in his bosom, 
and rendered useless the power with which nature 
had endowed him to rise above his fellows. 

Discontented, he sought the society of malecon- 
tents, and in a short time, by his superior intelligence 
and dictatorial manner, he acquired, in a small set, 
a degree of influence and authority which was grati- 
fying to him, but yet insufficient to satisfy his vanity; 
and although he at once hated and despised, or, to 
speak more correctly, envied all those whom he felt 
to be his superiors, either in point of talent or situa- 
tion, he was seldom happier than when they seemed 
willing to forget the difference by cultivating his ac- 
quaintance. Pleased and won by flattery, keenly 
sensitive to every imaginary slight, he pretended to 
despise the applause of the world, and to be above 
1 he feelings common to our nature. Desiring power, 
he preached equality, and while continually suffering 
from a morbid sensibility, he affected a philosophical 
indifference, amounting to stoicism. His real charac- 
ter often betrayed him into situations inconsistent 
with the principles or professions of that which he 
assumed ; and he was not unfrequcntly under the 
necessity of sacrificing his sinceritv, not to say his 
truth, to maintain an appearance of consistency. 

But we must return to the dinner-table, where, 
as our readers will rememb«iv Herbert ^^' endan- 
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gered the peace and harmony of the company, by 
luaintaining with even more uian usual warmth, an 

ai^ument with Lord K upon the rights of man ; 

confident that it would be pleasing to Mr. Benson to 
hear him ably support the opinions he had learned 
from him and hia friends ; and trusting that, as his 

uncle was engaged in conversation with Mr. D , 

there would be but little risk of his hearing or repri- 
manding him as an ignorant boy. Whenever he 
had, or fancied he had the advantage of his opponent^ 
or whenever he felt that he required assistance, he 
looked round to Mr. Benson either for applause or 
support; but by some extraordinary accident, his 
attention seemed so much engaged at those moments, 
that Herbert's endeavours to attract his notice were 
all in vain. At first he thought this silence proceeded 
from his not having listened to the discussion, or ob- 
served that it was wished he should join therein ; but 
w hen, upon his being addressed more than once by 
name, and appealed to upon some particular point, 
on which Herbert had often heard him hold forth 
by the hour, he still showed the same indisposition 
to commit himself, he could no longer consider it 
accidental, though he was puzzled beyond measure 
to account for the cause of this apparent indiflference 
to a subject, on which he was generally addicted to 
display his eloquence and ingenuity. 

In due time the company departed, and Herbert 
and his uncle were lefl to do what most other peo-^ 
pie, we believe, do by theu- departed guests, viz. talk 
them over, that is to say, canvass their various merits 
and demerits ; a practice which, though very agree- 
able to the party that remains, is often far less so.to 
the objects of discussion. 

Many a time have we seen a modest retiring man 
prolong his visit, though conscious that hi$ company 
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is no longer desired, because He has not the courage 
to furnish the society he quits, with "hiniself," as the 
next subject of conversation ; till, after waiting for 
a favourable opportunity to slip away unobserved, 
br hoping, equally in vain, that some one would ac- 
company him, and, by sharing, diminish his portion 
of Criticism, he is finaUy forced, by the announcement 
of the ladies' carriage — ^the inquiries of the cWldreB 
of, " Why Mamma don't come, as they will all be 
too late" — ^the question of, how soon dinner may be 
ordered — the yawns of the company — or the en- 
trance (if in the evening) of a tray full of hand- 
candlesticks — to take his leave, under the full con- 
viction, that, if he does not make haste to close the 
door, his own ears will be assailed by the pious, 
fateful, but grating exclamations of, ** Thank God ! 
he is gone at last," 

No such exclamation, however, proceeded fix)m 
the mouth of Mr. Lovaihe, as the tnree gentlemen 
retired. Some few remai*ks passed upon the looks 

of poor Lord K , to whom, in s^ite of hard 

bunting, and still harder drinking, the gout Was no 
imfrequent visiter. Much pity was bestowed upon 
Mr. D — , who was to be dragged abroad by his wife 
and family. And thencame Mr. Benson on the tapis. 

'* Sharp fellow,, that friend of yours, Herbert r 

" Sharp fellow !" was not just tne epithet that Her- 
bert was accustomed to hear bestowed on this friend; 
and he replied, as if not much flattered by the com- 
pliment, 

" He is very much looked up to, Sir, by all those 
who can appreciate him." 

" There, now ! you go too far, I should think. The 
iirst time I saw lum, I thought he was full of that 
d— d nonsense that you are so fond of talking some- 
times ; but I dare say that little set-down I gave him 

Vol, I.— 11 
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gered the peace and harmony of the ccnnpany, by^ 
luaintaining with even more uian usual wannth, an^ 

ai^gunient with Lord K upon the r^hts of man ; 

confident that it would be pleasing to mx, Benson to 
hear him ably support the opinions he had learned 
from him and hia friends ; and trusting that, as his 

uncle was engaged in conversation vnth Mr. D ^ 

there would be out little risk of his hearing or repri- 
manding him as an ignorant boy. Whenever he 
liad, or fancied he had the advantage of his opponent^ 
or whenever he felt that he required assistance, he 
looked round to Mr. Benson either for applause or 
support; but by some extraordinary accxlent, his 
attention seemed so much engaged at those moments, 
that Herbert's endeavours to attract his notice were 
all in vain. At first he thought this silence proceeded 
from his not having Ustened to the discussion, o? ob- 
served that it was wished he should join therein ; but 
when, upon his being addressed more than once by 
name, and appealed to upon some particular point, 
on which Herbert had often heard him hold forth 
by the hour, he still showed the same indispositioa 
to commit himself, he could no longer consider it 
accidental, though he was puzzled beyond measure 
to account for the cause of this apparent indifference 
to a subject, on which he was generally addicted to 
display his eloquence and ingenuity. 

In due time the company departed, and Herbert 
and his uncle were lefl to do what most other peo* 
pie, we beheve, do by theu- departed guests, viz. talk 
them over, that is to say, canvass their various merits 
and demerits ; a practice which, though very agree- 
able to the party that remains, is often far less so.to 
the objects of discussion. 

. Many a time have we seen a modest retiring man 
proloiq; bis visit, though conscious that hi$ company 
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ig no longer desired, because He has not the courage 
to furnish the society he quits "with " himself," as the 
next subject of conversation ; till, after waiting for 
a favourable opportunity to slip away unobserved, 
hr hoping, equally in vain, that some oiie would ac- 
company him, and, by sharing, diminish his portion 
of criticism, he is finaUy forced, by the announcement 
of the ladies' carriage — ^the inqmries of the childreB 
of, " Why Mamma don't come, as they will all be 
loo late" — ^the question of, how soon dinner may be 
ordered — the yawns of the company — or the en- 
trance (if in the evening) of a tray full of hand- 
(candlesticks— to take his leave, under the full con- 
viction, that, if he does not make haste to close the 
door, his own ears will be assailed by the pious, 
grateful, but grating exclamations of, ** Thank God ! 
he is gone at last," 

No such exclamation^ hov^ever, proceeded fix)m 
the moiith of Mr. Lovaihe, as the tnree gentleniien 
retired. Some few remarks passed upon the looks 

of poor Lord K ^ to whom, in s^ite of hard 

hunting, and still harder drinking, the gout Was no 
imfrequent visiter. Much pity was bestowed upon 
Mr. D — , who was to be dragged abroad by his wife 
and family. And then came Mr. Benson on the terns, 

" Sharp fellow,, that friend of yours, Herbert ? 

** Sharp fellow !" was not just the epithet that Her- 
bert was accustomed to hear bestowed on this friend; 
imd he replied, as if not much flattered by the com- 
pliment, 

" He is very much looked up to. Sir, by all those 
who can appreciate him." 

"There, now ! you go too far, I should think. The 
first time I saw lum, I thought he was full of that 
<I— d nonsense that you are so fond of talking some- 
times ; but I dare say that little set-down I gave him 
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nK>reover, as she saw no reason why Mrs. LorauKr 
sboold l&e Um bptter at Rome than at Spa»8he had 
no fear of incurring her diq>lea8ure by meetiqg him 
idth the open, good-natured manner so natursi to 
her. She was extremely nenrousat the tbou^its of 
singing with Lord Goldraoroi^g^ and the pleasure 
she derived from the intemiptkm he causea, ^muld 
have almost inclined her. to show unusual satis&c- 
tion at his .visit ; bijft Elinor was of too placid a disr 
pbtttion to be very demonstrative, and it would have 
Deen difficult for Count Povobwdd to have flattered 
himself that she had ewced towards him mxy parti- 
cular maiiL of regard. 

She instantly quitted the piano-forte, not exad^ 
comprehending: tpe wgpificant frowns and winks di- 
rected to her oy Mrs. Lovaiiie, to show thai she 
v?idied her to remain by the instruro^ili — and — 
Lord Goldsborough ; who, having bowed with the 
utmost good-bree£ng to ibfd Count, had resumed his 
former position. 

Mrs. jLovaine received the Count standing ; hopii^ 
that by appearing to look unsettled, or as if she 
was waiting for something, or in other words, as if 
she wanted him gone, he would have the tact to re- 
tire ; but she had yet to learn, that there b nothii^ 
more destructive to good Inreeding than love, and 
that in spite of a man seeing himself de trop vnth 
the guardian of his mistress, he is very apt to prefer 
not deserting his post, and leaving the fi^ld open to 
a real or imaginary rival. 

At last, turning to his Lordship and addressing 
liim in French, by way of assisting the intruder to 
some idea of why his company was not particulars 
desired at that moment, Mrs. Lovaine said, ** I can- 
not consent to be deprived of the treat I had pro- 
posed to myself, my dear Lord Goldsborough, iu 
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{tearing that delightful duet of Rossini's ^Ah per- 

Lord Goldsboroi^h bowed. 

^ It is not Rossini^ Mamma I it is Mozart's,*' re- 

flied Elinor ; ^ I never tried it but once, and indeed 
cannot sing it at aN." 

" Comment !" exclaimed the Count, * vous faites 
de la musique quelquefois k cette heure ci ! Ah ! 
c'est bien mal k vous, Mademioiselle, de m'avoir si 
souvent refuse le plaisir de vous entendre chanter! 
Moi ! qui aime la musique k la folic !" 

Elinor assured him that this viras the first time she 
had ever thought of attempting a duet, excepting 
with her master,. Mrs.Lovaine now felt that his 
departure ^yas hopeless ! She was asked by Lord 
Goldsborough if she was acquainted with Weber's 
last new air ; and upon her replying in the negative, 
he sat himself down to the piano-forte, and volun- 
teered its performance. 

Mrs. Lovaine never had heard so pretty a song — 
so delightfully sung. Elinor thanked him ; although 
she had derived no pleasure (beyond that of a tem- 
porary reprieve) from his Lordship's eflforts; and 
the Count, whose ears being more acute, had actu- 
ally endured pain, remained silent. 

" Now then, Elinor, if Lord (Joldsborough is not 
tired already, let us have the duet." 

There was no farther excuse for delay. The 
symphony was played very ill, by Elinor's trembling 
hands — both throats were cleared — when the door 
again opened, and Mr. William de Clifford and his 
sister were announced. 

Mrs. Lovaine was by no means an ill-tempered 
woman ; but there are few who could view, with 
perfect composure, their little artifices thus knocked 
*3« the head by such very untoward circumstances ; 
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^d, as she rose to reccave her guests^ her coloof 
heightened, and her manner was, for the moment^ 
cold and embarrassed. But Elinor, leaving Lord 
Goldsborowh without furdier ceremony or apology, 
jumped up m>m her seat to receive Miai De CMordl; 
with all the alacrity that the pleasure of her society, 
and the joy of being let off her practice, could in- 
spire. 

Emily De Clifford was too quick-sighted not to 
perceive that there was less than usual suavity in 
Mrs. Lovain's manner; and, jessing that their en- 
trance mi^ht have been an mterruption, she said. 
half-laughingly, 

" I suspect I have come uninvited to a concert, 
this morning ; but I hope our entrance is not the 
signal for its close. Come, Miss LdVaine, I am 
sure you and Lord Goldsborough were going to per- 
form something together." 

Mrs. Lovaine instantly assiired Emily of the truth 
of her surmises ; but Elinor gave her friend such an 
imploring look, that Emily, who knew that music was 
not her forte, did not repeat the request. Lord 
(i^oldsborough happened, at that moment, to be in- 
forming Count Povolowski, in very indifferent 
French, of the various merits of an English horse, 
with which he wished to part, and did not, there- 
fore, hear this little discussion : but, finding the hour 
later than he had expected, and that the Count was 
not indisposed to accompany him, for the purpose of 
viewing the steed in question, he took his hat, and, 
with assurances to Mrs. and Miss Lovaine that he 
should be most happy to wait on them, whenever 
they were pleased to command him, quitted the 
room, to the manifest annoyance of the mother, and 
the almost visible relief of the daughter. 

When Lord Goldsborough was actually departed. 
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and that th^i^fore nothii^ more could be made of 
him, the usual politeness of Mrs. Loyaine reappear- 
ed, and she smiled,, and talked with Miss De Clif- 
ford and her brother as much as ever. The young 
ladies never met i^thout rising in each other's esti- 
mation, and their acquaintance was now rapidly 
ripening into intimacy and friendship. Emily re- 
minded Elinor of her promise to come and visit her 
in her own little sttidio some morning ; and a riding 
expedition was proposed and settled by William De 
Clifford, ere they quitted Mrs.. Lovaine's hotel. 
When Elinor and her ipother were left tcgether, the 
rontre-temps of the morning again presented them- 
selves to the mind of the latter ; and though she 
deemed it more prudent not to impart all her feel- 
ings iq)on*the subject of Lord Goldsborough, she 
could not Insist onering a few observations on the 
events of the day. 

" I must say, Elinor, tliat I never saw a more 
forward, intrusive man, than that Polish Count — he 
is always comingwhen he is sure to be most in the 
wav." 

" I always thought. Mamma, that he was a great 
favourite of yours !" 

" Oh ! no, my love 1 never that ! I tolerated him 
when he was less troublesome — ^but really now he 
tries my pati^ce too high T 

" Why, Mamma ? He is surely very pleasant — 
at least, every body thought him so at Rome." 

" Because no pleasanter person was there, I sup- 
pose. He really seems to think himself very agree- 
able ; for he never allows any one here to come near 
you but himself-r-I quite pity you for such an inflic^ 
tion!" 

" Indeed, Mamma, I think you are mistaken, for I 
am sure he talks ta a great many other people 
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besides me ; and moreover, he is so very ffood-ioa' 
tured, that I caimot think him an infliction r 

^ I entirety disapprove of his attentions to you, 
Elinor, and I do not wisli you to encourage him." 

Elinor still denied his preference fcM* her« and still 
more any wish, on her part, to give him encoivage- 
ment. 

** My dear child," said Mrs. Lovaine, softened by 
these assurances, ^ great as must be my anxiety at 
all times for your welfare, it is certainly at tins mo- 
ment doubled, from the responsibility which the ab- 
sence of your Papa imposes on me. It is, of course, 
my duty to do nothii^ of which he would disap- 
prove : and I am confident that any connexion with 
a foreigner, or indeed with any <Hie wit|^ whom he 
was not acquainted, would be highly dis{dea«ng to 
him." 

Never did Elinor feel less inclined to interrupt or 
oppose the fulfilment of her mother^s duty. Tlie 
idea of her connecting herself with any one had 
never yet entered her head ; for although, if she 
thought at all, she probably thought, like most other 
young ladies, that she should marry at one time or 
other, the " when," or the " whom," had certainly 
not crossed her mind. The very idea of matrimony 
made her smile as she replied : 

" Indeed, dear Mamma, I am not very likely to 
form any connexion, for a long, long while yet, and 
when I do, you and Papa will choose for me, I dare 
say, better than I could ever do for myself." 

Mrs. Lovaine embraced her, and heartily, thougli 
secretly, hoped that Elinor's obedience would some 
day, perhaps ere long, be put successfully to the test. 

On the following day the proposed riding-party 
took place. The object of the expedition was a 
small|townon the confines of the Prussiandominions- 
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IS no longer desired, because Be has not the courage 
to furnish the society he quits Mrith ** himself" as the 
next subject of conversation ; till, after waiting fin* 
a favourable opportunity to slip away unobserved, 
br hoping, equally in vain, that some one would ac- 
company him, and, by sharing, diminish his portion 
of Criticism, he is finally forced, by the announcement 
of the ladies' carriage— the inquuies of the childre© 
of, " Why Mamma don't come, as they will all be 
too late** — ^the question of, how soon dinner may be 
ordered — the yawns of the company — or the en- 
trance (if in the evening) of a tray full of hand- 
candlesticks — to take his leave, under the full con- 
viction, that, if he doed iiot make haste to close the 
door, his own ears will be assailed by the pious, 
grateful, but grating exclamations of, ** Thank God ! 
he is gone at last." 

No such exclamation, hov^ever, proceeded fix)m 
the moiith of Mr. Lovaihe, as the tnree gentlemen 
retired. Some few remarks passed upon the looks 

of poor Lord K , to whom, in 8|)ite of hard 

bunting, and still harder drinking, the gout Was no 
iinfirequent visiter. Much pity was bestowed upon 
Mr. D — , who was to be dragged abroad by his wife 
and family. And then came Mr. Benson on the tapis, 

" Sharp fellow,, that friend of yours, Herbert r 

" Sharp fellow !" was not just the epithet that Her- 
bert was accustomed to hear bestowed on this friend; 
*and he replied, as if not much flattered by the com- 
pliment, 

" He is very much looked up to, Sir, by all those 
who can appreciate him." 

"There, now ! you go too far, I should think. The 
first time I saw mm, I thought he was full of that 
'<!— d nonsense that you are so fond of talking some- 
times ; but I dare say that little set-down I gave him 
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atyour lodging did him good. I should have no ob^ 
jection to see you take a leaf or two out of his hook, 
now and then, Master Herbert" 

That was the unkindest cut of all ; for as Herbert 
had been diligently cutting leaves out of his^ and of 
no other person's book, ever since their first ac- 
quaintance, he certainly neither deserved such a re- 
proof, nor needed such advice. 

*^ Our opinions generallv agree particulariy well, 
my dear uncle, upon all subjects." 

^ Welly well 1 1 am dad to hear it," continued Mr. 
Lovaine ; ^ I dare say he will be of great me to you; 
and it is always an advantage to a young man to 
have a friend a little older and wiser than himself^" 
^nd so saying, he bade him good night, with a degree 
of good-humour, that showed he had never Bstened 
to Herbert's arguments with Lord K - 

Our hero returned leisurely hc»ne, pcHidering over 
the events of the preceding and many other days. 
The idea that Mr. Benson should have pleased his 
uncle, perplexed him: the inattention and indifference 
displayed by the former, during dmner, to those 
topics on which he had always thought him most 
enthusiastic, and various other trifling circumstances 
which had occurred at Mrs. Lawlie's, and which were 
at the time unheeded,now pressed upon his memory ; 
and, for the first time, a doubt arose in his mind 
whether there was, or was not, some little incon- 
sistency in the character, or at least in the conduct, 
of Mr. Benson. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

We must now quit that emporium of idleness and 
industry — ^worthlessness and merit — ^profligacy and 
morality — ^learning and ignorance— poyerty and 
riches— dirt, smoke, noise, grandeur, gloom, and gay- 
cty — London ! and remove ourselves to that healtn- 
acquiring — ^gossip-dealing — love-begetting — ^water- 
drinking place. Spa ! in order that we may not leave 
our readers for too long a time in ignorance of the 
deeds, or misdeeds, of the female part of the Lovaine 
family. 

When we last took our leave of Mrs. Lovaine, she- 
Jiad just arranged with Lord Gk)ldsborough that he 
should assist Elinor with his musical talents in occa- 
sional, or, as she hoped, in frequent morning prac- 
tices. 

His Lordship was not backward in keeping his 
engagement ; but scarcely were the morning salu- 
tations finished — ^the piano-forte opened — ^the duett 
selected — Mrs. Lovaine's musical face put on, and 
Elinor's cheeks well flushed, when the door opened, 
and Count Povolowski was announced. 

Nothing could be more untimely than such a visit 
in the eyes of Mrs. Lovaine, or a more seasonable 
respite in those of her daughter. Elinor was, as we 
before mentioned, far from returning the visible pen- 
chant that the said Count entertained for her ; but 
as she had no reason to dislike him, as his conversa- 
tion was Uvely and agreeable, and above all, as her 
mother had been in the habit of receiving him with 
mailed civility, she mtus always glad to see him ; 
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^ <' One mkht almost fimcy one's-self in England/ 
I observed j£r. Mordaunt to Emily De CBSom ; "l 
have seen nothing to equal the beauty of this roman- 
tic spot since the last tune I passed along the City 
Road." 

Emily smiled, and said she rejoiced to find that 
Cockney taste was not confined to Cockney-land ; 
but Lord Goldsborough, who, though not very •* lite- 
rate," was very " Uteral," immediately proceeded to 
give his opinion upon the various defects of taste 
which his superior refinement suggested to him, as 
exhibited by xhe proprietor of the gardens. He 
thought there was great ignorance in having a Chi- 
nese bridge to communicate with a Grecian temple, 
because, as there were probably no Chinese in the 
time of the Greeks or as, at any rate, the Greeks 
could never have heard of their existence, they could 
uotpossibly have copied their style of architecture. 

Emily could scarce refrain from smiling at this 
display of his Lordship's taste and learning, as she 
glanced her eye towards her brother, who happened 
to be standing within hearing, and upon whoni also 
the remark was not lost. 

Upon Elinor's countenance the brother and sister 
sought in vain for the expression of a similar feeling 
to meir own. So far from appearing to have parti- 
cipated in their own quick perception of the ridicule 
imd pomp of Lord Gk>ldsborough's speech and man- 
ner, she looked intently upon a pebble, which she 
gently, but industriously, moved backwards and for- 
wards with her foot, as if unconscious of what .was 
passing : she was, howevetr, at that moment thinking 
whether it was not possible that her mother might be 
mistaken in considering Lord Gk>ldsborough so much 
above par in point of intellect, as well as in more 
solid considerations. But, long before she had time 
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to come to any conclusion upon this subject^ hev medi- 
tations were disturbed by their departiu^e from the 
villa ; and she quickly foijeot, in the agreeable con- 
versation of William De C]iffi>rd, the very existence 
of Lord Goldsborough. Never had she spent a hap- 
pier day ; most of the party had been in good-hu- 
mour ; the ride had be^n pretty, the v^reather plecisant, 
and she returned home m unwonted spirits to her 
anxious parent, whose mind had been busily employed 
all day in settling the probable order in which the 
equestrians were riding. 

The satisfactory answers of ^Elinor respecting her 
(ionduct towards the Count, and the proofs she gave 
of its success, delighted Mrs. Lovaine, who could not 
help exclaiming, " So, my dear, you really avoided 
having him by your side all day I" 

" Yes, Mamma,'^ replied Elinor, " I did just what 
I thought you wished me to do, and all vrithout being 
in the least uncivil." 

" Well, my love, and I dare say you found Lord 
Gk»ldsborough very agreeable," continued she, no 
longer able to conceal her impatience. 

" I saw no difference in Lord (Joldsborough, my 
dear Mamma. Was there any reason why I should 
dosor 

"Certainly, because you had, I conclude, some 
opportunity, of conversing vnth him to-day, as Count 
Povolowslu chose at last to allow other people to 
speak to you as well as himself. Did not Lord 
Goldsborough ride with you the greater part of the 
day r 

" Oh dear no !" replied Elinor, who saw no reason 
why his Lordship should be expected to have be- 
stowed so much of his precious time and conversation 
upon her. " He rode very little with me ; indeed, ] 
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donH kiKyw with wIkmb he was riding the greater pari 
of the day." 

" And pray, my dear, where were you, that you 
were so unconscious of the rest of the party 1" 

** I was not unconscious of the movements of 
those who rode before me ; but we were a numerous 
cavalcade to-day, and Lord Goldsborough was, I be- 
lieve, amonff those who were behind our party." 

" And of whom consisted what you call your 
party?" 

" Oh ! the De Cliffords, Mr. Mordaunt, Mr. Gor- 
don, and one or two more ; and Lady Melrose, who 
was our chaperon. We have had such a charming 
expedition ! I wish. Mamma, you could ride ; I am 
sure you would have enjoyed it to-day. Every body 
said It was pleasant, and both Mr. De Clifford and 
myself agreed we never had spent so delightful a 

Mrs. Lovaine said but little in reply to this glowing 
description of her daughter's pleasure ; her own had 
just been spoiled by perceiving a total indisposition 
on the part of Elinor, if not of Lord Goldsborough 
also, to forward her plan for their mutual happiness, 
by remaining perfectly indifferent to each other; and 
she was the more vexed and disappointed, as it was 
evident that Elinor's obedience with respedt to the 
Count had not advanced the wished-for flirtation with 
Lord Goldsborough, and had made way for the 
dreaded one with William De Clifford. 

How to act was very difficult ; it never would do 
for Elinor to have no admirers, and yet if she was 
made to cut the two she had, and the one she had not 
continued blind to his interestSi such would inevitably 
be her condition^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mrs. Lovaine meditated much as to the mamier 
in which it was best to conduct herself under the 
difficult circumstances in which we have just qmtted 
her ; and the result was a determination to increase 
her own attentions to, and intimacy with, Lord Golds- 
borough ; and in no way to interfere for the present 
with the pursuits of Mr. William De Clifford: hoping 
by these means ultimately to secure to her daugh- 
ter the rank and situation, for which, according to 
her ideas, she was so eminently fitted ; and in the in- 
terval to avoid the risk of her being, even for a short 
time, without admirers. She deemed it expedient, 
upon the whole, not openly to allude to her views 
upon the subject to Elinor ; although she anticipated 
no difficulty as likely to arise on her part in throw- 
ing off Mr. De Clifford when necessary, and was 
troubled with no scruples of conscience at the idea 
of his being thus thrown off. 

" He is only," thought she to herself, ** a poor 
younger brother, who never can think of marrying, 
and who has therefore no business to fair in love 
Iiimself ; and still less to try and engage my dear 
child's affections. Happily I have such perfect confi- 
dence in Elinor's discretion and good conduct, that I 
am quite at ease on that score ; but I could not pos- 
sibly pity him fojr a disappointment of his own crea- 
tion, wmch he in fact deserves." 

Thus reasoned Mrs. Lovaine I and thus has rea- 
soned many a mother before her, when, blinded by 
maternal vanity and worldly ambition, they foi^tt 
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(in their anxiety, that, at all risks, due homage shoiiM 
be paid to their dauihtersf charms) that younger 
brothers have as much power to feel pain or plea- 
sure, as the heir-apparent, if not more ; that they 
will consider themselves encouraged when they are 
so ; and that a youne lady, though very well con- 
ducted, and eztremefy anuable, may look fixrward 
with reasonable hopes of happiness to a union widi 
the object of her choice, although that object be 
rather possessed of competency than of riches, and 
that he could not afford to do nothing; and, m diCMt, 
though he should have the misfortune of being one 
of tlmt tribe so correctly and judiciously termed by a 
hcty of fashion, ^Detrimentals." 

Fresh appointments were made by Mrs. Lovaine, 
for the cultivation of Lord Goldsborough's taste for 
music, or for Elinor ; and vrith far better success 
than that which attended her first attempt Ebncn: 
also soon became more reconciled to these momii^ 
practices, being seldom called upon for her share in 
the performance; for as Mrs. Lovaine generally 
found him most disposed to fix a future hour to re- 
peat the agreeable visit, when he had been tiie prin- 
cipal or sole performer, she had the wisdom no longer 
to insist on the superior merits of a duet ; indeed, 
though she considered it her duty to sive Elinor ever^' 
possmie q)portunityof establishing herself to advan- 
tage, she seldom tailed mentioning to those with 
wnom she discussed such interesting topics, her de- 
termination never to interfere in her daughter's 
choice ; as well as her conviction of the folly, if not 
wickedness, of trying to force the inclinations of 
young people. 

Lord Goldsborough would sometimes bring his 
guitar, (on which to the ears of those who were im- 
partial to him, and partial to music, he played re- 
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laarkably ill,) and as he did not discover that Mrsw 
Lovaine always nodded her head out of tune, and 
smiled most complacently when he sang the most 
out of tune, he was much gratified at the unequivocal 
admiration which she evinced, and at the unqualified 

f)raise which she bestowed at the close of every 
ittle easy national air to which he had accompanied 
himself on his instrument. He was indeed the more 
gratified, as his birthright had procured him no such 
advantages from Lady Harriet and Miss De Clifford ; 
or inde^ from most of the. Society then assembled 
at Spa. Not that all were indifterent to his good 
graces, but that, from a variety of causes too tnfiing 
to be recorded, his imaginary talent had beeninsufiS- 
ciently appreciated; and he was on that account 
the more susceptible to the flattery of Mrs. Lovaine. 
Had Elinor appeared equally delighted with all 
he said or did, he would probably, as on many former 
occasions, have taken instant alarm; but he often 
met Mr. De Clifford and his sister there, and could 
not fail to perceive that the former was fully as well, 
and the latter openly much better, received by Miss 
Lovaine than himself. She was civil enough never 
to mortify his amour proprej and yet not so civil as 
to arouse his wonted prudence, by awakening the 
remembrance of the possibility of being entrapped. 
They seldom conversed much together. He silently 
approved of her docility and ready obedience to her 
mother's wishes, but it was to the latter, that he 
attached liimself principally in private, and wholly 
in public ; nor was he at all displeased at being oc- 
casionally rallied by a young acquaintance (who was 
always anxious to make himself agreeable to those 
who might have it in their power to be useful to 
him in return) upon whose attentions Mrs. Lovaine, 
for though he shrunk with horror at the idea of being 
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caught by any eiri, mod would repd unth Tirtnoitf 
indigimtion the base accusation of coortkig the aflbc- 
tions of an unmarried lady, his vnffity was so flat- 
tered at being thou^ the favoured suitor of one 
who had solemnly avowed eternal fidelity to another, 
that he never could bring himself upon such occa- 
sions to give more than a chuckfing denia], whidi at 
once satisfied his own conscience, and ccMifinned the 
flattering suspicimi. 

With this state of affidrs Lord Goldsborough wasc 
gratified, Mrs. Lovaine sanguine, Elinor quiescent, 
Vl^lliam De Clifford hopefiu, and all apparently bid 
fair to all, for the fiilfilment of wishes, however dbso- 
lutety opposed to and incompatible with each other. 

** How melancholy poor Mr. Grordon looks T re- 
marked Elinor one day to WiUiam de Clifibrd, ^ can 
he have any cause of unhappiness, or is it lus nature 
to be low spirited ?" 

** I fear, poor fellow ! that Emily most chaige hsr 
conscience with much of his present want of enjoy- 
ment. I know not whether die will ever make mm 
honourable amends for his pains, but I am sure he 
deserves her, if perseverance aiid attachment can 
entitle him to that reward.** 

" I have sometimes observed that he looked an- 
noyed, when he saw your sister talking and dancing 
so merrily with others, but I was not avi^re of the 
extent to which he did her justice, or that his Yappi- 
ness so much depended upon her — ^it is perhaps,*' 
added she with some embarrassment, "rather an 
impertinent question, but you know how much 
Emil/s fate interests me, and that must plead my 
excuse : do you wish Mr. Gordon success ?" 

" Surely, dear Miss Lovaine, you need scarcely 
apolo^e for asking me any thin^, but still less 
should you accuse yourself of indiscretion, when 
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you are but ghring a proof of that which pve§ me 
such sincere pleasure. — ^I mean your interest and 
afiectionfor my sister ; believe me, Afi is worthy of 
the love of all who know her. There is not one of 
us, not even a servant in the house, who would not 
go to the utmost part of the world to serve her ; 
and few pec^f^ are so adored in their own home 
without reason. But," said he, smiling as he checked 
the warmth with which he wads speakins , ^ I am ac* 
cused of being rhapsodical on that sidqect ; and, 
moreqpBr, I have not yet answered your questi(»i.~ 
My personal acquaintance with Goitlon is small, 
and tlioi^h I have the greatest desire to know him 
better, &r the purpose of forming some more 
distinct wish for or against his success, I am now 
unfortunately precluded, by our relative situations, 
from the power of so doing ; any advances on the 
part of her fiunily mi^ht mislead with respect to our, 
or rather to her, feelmgs towards him. Her happi- 
ness is our first object, and till we know whether that 
would be secured or endangered by such a union, 
we have no right to persuade or dissuade her, to en- 
courage or discourage him." 

" Then you have not yet made up your mind — but 
as you give me leave to question you, I must ask you 
whether you think that Emily likes Mr. Gordon ; or 
whether, if she did not like him very much indeed, 
she would marry him, if Lady Harriet thought fit? 
Mamma said the other day that she had so good an 
opinion of Miss De Clifford, that she had no doubt 
but that she would be guided always in her choice of 
a husband solely by her mother's wishes." 

^' My mother would never exert authority upon 
that point." 

^'Oh no! Mamma did not mean that— on the 
contrary, she always says that parents should never 
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force a marria^ upon their children — bot that it is 
their duty to ^ve advice, and it is ours to follow it. 
She says she is sure that Emily would always be 
disposed ' to bestow her affections wherever Lady 
Harriet advised ; now, though I am sure she would 
always do whatever is right, I have sometimes 
doubted whether it would be possible to like a 
person in compliance with the wishes of any one.^ 

William was half amtised, and extremely charmed 
with the simplicity of Elinor's doubt, as to the extent 
of the power of volition or obedi nee : bjtfj^ he 
was now generally kindly received by Mrs. fiSvaine, 
and hoped therefore that her influence (if necessary) 
might one day be exerted in his favour, he avoided 
replying to her query, and cont'mued the topic of 
his sister. 

'^ Mrs. Lovaine is mistaken in Emily if she sup- 
poses her to be of so ductile a nature ; my mother 
is anxious for her to marry, (though it would be 
almost, death to part with her) but she fears that if 
lier extreme fastidiousness on that point continues, 
it will be impossible for her ever to do so. I own it 
is to me, and indeed to all of us, quite inexplicable, 
that a person so exquisitely sensitive, so full of ten- 
derness on all other occasions, should be so insensi- 
ble to the addresses and the affection of those who 
are willing to devote their lives to her, who appear 
unexceptionable to us, and against whom she has so 
very little to aUeffe. The fact is that Emily's failing 
(for you know she must have a failing or she would 
not be human) is being a little too romantic. I do 
not mean that she is, or ever was, guilty of a maw- 
kish affected sentimentality, which is so often as- 
sumed to hide a want of real feeling, and to attract 
attention: but she is naturally of an enthusiastic 
turn of mind, and has fixed her ideas of perfection 
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in man, and consequent hopes of happiness m mar- 
riage, beyond what I fear it isprobabfe can e?er be 
rea&zed: her motto is, I belieire, 

^ Point ds milieu ; rhynien et we liens 

** Sont 1m pluB grands, on des mauz on des biens." . 

*' Does Lady Harriet recommend her accepting 
Mr. Gordon ? or do you think that he fulfils Emil/s 
expecta^ns?^ 

" NelPer— my mother never will recommend to 
her to accept any one ; and my sister does not, I 
suspect, consider fajm the personification of her beau 
idealy although she has not, at my mother^s request, 
decided against him." 

^Does she then think that Emily could like him if 
she endeavoured so to do V* 

'' She thinks that Emily should give herself more 
time than she is disposed to do upon such occanons, 
ere she throws aveay, what is, in her opinion, an (^ 

Eortunity of establishing herself respectably and 
appilv. She wishes her not to consider it neces- 
sary that an angel should woo her to make ^mar- 
riage a sample of celestial bliss," and not at once to 
reject the thought of any man whose only fiBiiling is 
not being more than human." 

The ccmversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of little Harry De Clifford, who had been 
sent by his sister to remind Elinor that the hour at 
which they had appointed to ride was already past, 
and to request that the rendezvous might be at their 
hotel. 

William was naturally her escort for the short 
distance that intervened between the two houses ; 
but Elinor was thoughtful, and scarcely spoke. In 
quitting the house, they Ind opened the door to Lord 
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hiolcbboroughy who at that moment arriyed to pay 
Gs respects to Mrs. Lov^ine, and inquiring of Elmor 
whether her mother was at home, was by no means 
deterred from making his visit by perceiving that 
she would not be present to share its pleasure. 

The sight of Lord Goldsborough brought to 
Elinor's mind the frequent encomiums passed upon 
liis character, manners, and appearance, by Mrs. 
Lovaine, and the very little disposition which she had 
hitherto felt in her own mind to second such praises. 
Concluding, at the same time, from the co4kersation 
which had just passed with William upon the subject 
of his sister's over-fastidiousness, that his ojHnion of 
the facility of controlling and directing tiie affec- 
tions, coincided, in a great measilre, with that of her 
mother, she reproached herself with the want of 
will, rather than of power, to see his lordship's 
merits; and determined to make amends for her 
former injustice, by trjring, in future, the extent to 
which the power of volition, upon such occasions, 
could be carried. 

Had William anticipated such an application of his 
prudent and (towards his sister's suitors) charitable 
discourse, it is possible that poor Elinor would have 
been spared the expression of his reflections and 
regrets upon Emily's readiness to start objections, 
and see defects, which were unadmitted and unper- 
ceived by others : i. e. had Mr. William De Clifford 
foreseen that his observations upon Miss De Clifford 
were likely to produce in Miss Lovaine an endeavour 
to consider Lord Goldsborough in a more favourable 
point of view, they would probably have been much 
qualified, if not entirely withheld. 

It is far more easy to prescribe rules for the tastes 
and inclinations of others, than to act upon them 
ourselves ; not that we are incapable of feeling a 
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great, if not a greater; degree of interest and affec- 
tion for those whom we love best, than for ourselves, 
but that there is a difficulty, an impossibility of diviiu; 
into those innermost thoughts and feelings which 
directly or indirectly influence their conduct and 
character ; and which can, if known at all, be known 
only to themselves. This ofien renders their motives 
subject to misapprehension or misconstruction ; and 
theur actions liable to creating a surprise and wonder, 
if not censure, that would be far from existing, could 
they be flBiomed or understood. 

How often would " I never was so astonished in 

my life as at ^'s conduct !** " I could not have 

conceived it possible that would have so 

acted r " Nothing is to me so surprising as *b 

taste r and such like exclamations oe spared, if 
every one as thoroughly understood his neighbour's 
feelings, dispositions, principles, and circumstances, 
as he affects to do ; for how often would he be 
obliged to acknowledge that, similarly situated, he 
womd h^ve thought and acted in like manner. 

Perhaps, -if William had, by some magic powier, 
been enabled to read exactly his sister's character, 
thoughts,and sentiments,he would have been speedily 
convinced that the resemblance between himself and 
her was far too close to give the right to wonder, and 
jftill less to censure. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Thb day following that on whichthe convenatioB 
tO(& place between Elinor and WilKam, rehtiye to 
ACss De CMord's matrimonial, or rather vuomatri' 
mcHiial dispositions^and which has been duly recorded 
in the preceding chapter, Lady Harriet waAirprised 
by the arrival of a visiter at an unusually eaiiy hooT' 
The door opened, and Mr. Gordon was announced. 
The gravity of his countenance, the hour of the 
morning, and the embarrassment of his manner, soon 
suggested to Lady Harriet's mind the purport of his 
vifflt ; and when, after expressing a reasonable degree 
of fear that he was interrupting her ladyship by the 
carliness of his visit, and making a veiy few common- 
place observations on the weather, he paused, and a 
dead silence ensued, poor. Lady Harriet's heart sunk 
within her. She felt for his embarrassment, which 
it was impossible for her to relieve, by speaking first 
on the subject which she was confident it was his 
purpose now to broach. She thought it better for 
all parties that some communication, respect'mg his 
attachment to Emily, should take place ; that the 
affair should come to some point, instead of hanging 
on in the manner it had done of late, by which he 
rather increased his stock of mortification than his 
chance of success; and yet he scarcely knew to 
what point she wished it to come, or what degree of 
hope she might be justified in living him. 

Mr. Gordon looked attentively at every seal upon 
a watch-chain that chanced to be on the table ; and 
turned the wheel of a trinket wheelbarrow, apper- 
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taining to the Charivari^ with a rapidity never des» 
tined to belong to its motions, and which effectually 
prevented its ever performing any future evolution ; 
till at last, thinking that if it were done ** 'twere well 
it were done quickly," he comrageously broke the 
silence, by saying, "I have already apologized for 
my intrusion — but, perhaps, I ought equally to do so 
for its purport. 

" You have not, perhaps, been as unobservant of, 
as I sometimes fear your daughter is indifferent to^ 
the sentiments with which she has for some time 
inspired me. You cannot, I am sure, be a stifanger 
to my feelings. May I hope. Lady Harriet, that yom* 
influence, the power of which. I know to be so great, 
will be exercised in my favour ; or do I flatter my- 
self too much, in beUeving that you would rather 
befriend than oppose the mlfilment of my wishes." 

" You do but justice to my anxiety as a mother,^ 
replied Lady Harriet, ** in supposing that your pre- 
ference for niy dear child has not passed unnoticed 
by me ; and 1 cannot but rejoice at your openness* 
on a subject so very near to my heart as her pro)3- 
pects in life." 

Mr. Gordon began to look confident. 

" Particularly," continued Lady Harriet, " ds by 
giving me the opportunity of making a candid ex- 
position of my own feelings in this matter* I shall 
hope to avoid in future all appearance of inconsis* 
tency towards you." 

Mr. Gordon coloured ; — ^he suspected that wha£ 
he had just heard was to be a preamble to a painfiil 
and mortifying communication. 

" Emily," said she, " must be the arbitress of her 
own fate. She has our permission to please herself. 
So long as there exists the means of subsistence, we 
should never offer any opposition on the «oore of 

Vol. I.— 13 
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rank or fortune; and there is little doubt of our 
being perfectly satisfied in other respects, with even 
less than would probably meet her own wishes. 
Thus indisposed to offer any opposition to her choice, 
should she be inclined to make one, still less, as you 
may imagine, should we ever di-eam of forcing one 
upon her. 1 may try to conv'mce her reason, but 
would, on no account, wish^by any other means to 
control her actions upc«i such a subject." 

" You mean, then, I fear, to inform me that with- 
out the use of undue influence on the part of your- 
self and Mr. De Clifford, my addresses to Miss De 
Clifford are not Ukely to met with a favourable recep- 
tion," said Mr. Gordon, whose pride for a momenX 
^struggled with the humility with which his passion 
had inspired him. 

" Pardon me," replied Lady Harriet, " you express 
yourself too strongly; but I have said that I would 
be perfectly open with you. You shall therefore 
hear exactly my view of the case, and you can then 
judge best for yourself how to act." 

It would be tedious to relate in full the pailiculars 
of an interview, fraught with deep interest to the 
parties concerned, but of which the result alone is 
material to impart. Lady Harriet declared it to be 
her opinion, that an avowal of his feelings and wishes 
to her daughter, at that moment, would meet with 
an unfavourable reception, and therefore advised lam 
against such a step. She professed herself to be 
friendly to his suit, as, according to her conviction, 
its success was calculated to promote that which was 
so near and dear to her heart, the happiness of her 
child. " If," said she, " you are disposed, by follow- 
ing my advice, to profit by the Imowledge which 
some years' experience has given me of Emily's 
disposition and character, I will give it you to the 
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best of my power. Remember, however, that as 1 
can neither guarantee its wisdom, or its infallibility, 
you must not hold me answerable for its failure." 

It was then agreed that Miss De Cliflford should 
not be made acquainted with the purport of Mr, 
Gordon's interview with Lady Harriet that morning ; 
and that, as it would be difficult for him to be less 
assiduous in his attentions to her, thrown together so 
repeatedly, as from the habits of the place and the 
society, they unavoidably were, he should quit Spa 
in the course of a few days, and join them, or not, 
elsewhere, according as he felt inclined to abandon 
or continue his present pursuit ; for doubtfid, as Lady 
Harriet expressed herself, of what might be the final 
result of perseverance on the part of Mr. (Jordon, 
she was anxious to impress on his mind, that she 
did not consider him as committed to any line of 
conduct, but that which was most congenial to his 
feelings, or probably conducive to his future happi- 
ness, by the avowal which he had just made of his 
present hopes and wishes. She utterly disclaimed 
all intention of forwarding his interest by persuasion, 
or any other means that might influence her daugh- 
ter's decision in his favour, beyond that of aflbrdmg 
such opportunity as he might desire of cultivating 
her society, and rendering himself agreeable to her. 

Mr. Gordon received her communication witli 
thanks and gratitude. The candour and sincerity 
which she had displayed inspired him with confidence 
in her advice ; in proof of which, having announced, 
the first opportunity he had of doing so, in the pre- 
sence of I'^mily, his intention of setting out on a torn* 
at the end of the week, he took leave of her when 
the day arrived, without the slightest allusion to the 
sentiments with which she had mspired him. 

His departure was no small relief to Emily: the 
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dreaded moment when a decision on her part would 
be caDed for, was delayed at least, if not altogether 
avoided. She even nattered herself that, as Im 
manner had been somewhat less demonstrative for 
a few days previous to that on which he took \m 
leave, and he had sought no explanation, he had 
either changed his mind, or that she had been misled 
by her mother^s over readiness to believe in her 
powers of attraction, in thinking such an explana- 
tion probable. Lady Harriet, moreover, ceased to 
reasoDi with her upon the subject, a measure whicl), 
in confirmation of her own opinion, had been en- 
joined .by Mr. De Clifford, to whom the particulars 
of the interview we have already described were, 
duly and fiilly related by Lady Harriet 

** You have now," said he, as she concluded her 
narration, "very properly promised Mr. Gordon ' 
facilities to advance his own cause — ^you have toW 
him how best to woo her — and if he does not suc- 
ceed, we may fairly suppose that our dear girl's dis- 
inclination to the marriage is too well-founded, or^ 
at any rate, too great to render such a step desirable ; 
we must, therefore, bo careful to abstain from any 
further expression of our opinion on the subject, lest, 
through an imaginary compliance with our vrishes. 
she should sacrifice her own happiness." 

No two circumstances could be more favourable 
to the success of Mr. Gordon's suit than this silence 
an the part of her family, and his own absence ; not 
that Mr. De Clifford was mistaken in the supposition 
than she mi^ht be influenced by their wishes, but 
because she imagined that their silence proceeded 
from a tacit acknowledgment of their having given 
an undue degree of importance to his attentions ; and 
that they, me herself, no longer anticipated the 
dreaded caJl for decision. She^ in short, ceased to 
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consider him as aii unfavoured suitor, and only thought 
of him as one to whom she had often acted (under 
a mistaken impression) with a want of courtesy, 
almost amounting to a want of civility, and for which 
she felt in duty bound to atone, should they ever meet 
again. 

It has been remarked by Voltaire " qiCon se rend 
insupportable dans la socUte par des difauts liters, 
qui sefont sentir a Urns momens,** and never was there 
a more just observation. It is indeed often more 
difficult to bear with the weaknesses and foibles, than 
with the graver faults and vices of our neiglibours ; 
that is, so long as we are exposed to the incon- 
veniences of the former. By absence, we cease to 
be reminded each moment of their existence ; how- 
ever, when reason and reflection take place of irri- 
tation and prejudice, and we allow ourselves to make 
a cool and impartial comparison between the mag- 
nitude of the pfTences, and the degree of blame they 
ought justly to incur, the heavier sins rise up in judg- 
ment against us, while the lighter are almost forgot- 
ten ; we reproach ourselves for the moral injustice 
of misplaced severity ; and sometimes, in a fit of 
I'epentance, exalt every negative quality into a posi- 
tive virtue. Thus the dim man, who has not the 
wit to discover the little ridicules and absurdities of 
others, is dignified with the title of good-natured-— 
the man who does not cheat, with that of honoura- 
ble — the man alike indifferent to the charms of 
woman and of the gambling-table, is reckoned high 
principled — ^he who never speaks, is conmiended as 
one who slanders not his neighbour — and those who 
axe incapable of ever forming an opinion of their own. 
are always said to be candid and unprejudiced. 

Now, although Mr. Gordon had some very real 
and subjBtantial merits, he certainly vras one of those 

13* 
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cbaracten that gained in estimation rather by absence 
than b^ intercourse; and ere he ^lad very long quitted 
her whom he sought to please, she was far more dis- 
posed to consider him worthy of being liked and 
esteemed, than when she had daily, if not hourly, 
0|^rtunities of improving her acquaintance \vith 
hun. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

• 

About a fortnight from the time at which ourJasf 
chs^ter closed, was that which was fixed for the de- 
parture of the De Clifford family from Spa. 

. ** 'Tis hard to be parted from those 
With whom we for ever could dwelL" 

So thought the junior members of the party, while 
assembled together for the last time at Lady Harriet's 
hotel. There is always something particularly me- 
lancholy in doing a thing for the last time : even that 
which may have imparted more of pain than of plea- 
sure, often changes its character in our eyes when 
we believe it never lilcely to be bclield again. But 
in the present instance all had been pleasure ; the party 
who now met under that roof for the last time, had 
neter met there but to please and to be pleased. At 
times they talked and laughed as much and as 
heartily as ever, but these little bursts were occasion- 
ally succeeded by those dead silences which soon 
l>etray that *' the spirits flag below." 

The hour was late before the Lovaines rose to take 
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leave. The Count Povolowski offered his arm to 
Mrs. Lovaine, while William De Clifford tendered 
Im to conduct Elinor home. 

It was a night well calculated to excite those feel^ 
ings of awe and melanclioly which the consideration 
of time and eternity, and the instability of all earthl} 
affairs, can never fail to inspire. " In the sky the 
stars were met," — ^the moon was bright ; not a breath 
of wind was to be felt, and every sound was hushed. 
^' AH was so still, so soft in earth and air," that, as if 
afraid of disturbing the serenity of all around, both 
William and Elinor remained for some time silent. 

" How impossible is it," said William at last, ag 
they drew near the end of their Walk, " to part fh)ni 
those with whom one has been living some time in 
the daily interchange of thoughts and words, and 
that have afforded unrivalled pleasure, without re- 
flecting on the utter uncertainty of all human events. 
The possibility that some of us may never meet 
again in this world, and the almost certainty, should 
we all meet again, that time, and change of place 
and circumstances, must, and will, have produced a 
certain degree of change in feeling towards each 
other. 

The tears started into Elinor's eyes ; she had 
iicver before felt so sad, and yet she scarcely knew 
why : for, as wc mentioned elswherc, she had not 
yet learned to analyze her own feelings and motives. 
That she was sad, however, was sufficient to produce 
as satisfactory an appearance of sorrow and regret 
in her manner, when she bade adieu to William, as 
even he could require. 

The parting between Mrs. Lovaine and her ca. 
valier was less pathetic. Count Povolowski had 
given Elinor credit rather for obedience than caprice 
in her conduct towards him ; and though he was 
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undoubtedly a little disappointed that she had nol 
been too fiilly impressed ipnth his charms to be so 
dutiful a daughter, yet he comforted his vanity by 
the belief that nothing short of the fear of her 
mother could have produced such insensibility ; hr 
was therefore still in charity with her. 
f With Mrs. Lovaine, however, ^ as may be sup- 
posed, he was not over pleased, and neither was he 
wholly unrevenged. Much as she at first dreaded 
liis interference with the higher objects she had in 
view for Elinor, she had not observed his increased 
intimacy with the De Cliffords, or heard it remained 
that the Count was one of Miss De CUfiord's many 
willing victims, with absolute indifference. She 
would rather have heard him pitied as the dejected 
and rejected suitor of her own daughter, than men- 
tioned as the gay admirer of another. He shrewdly 
suspected this, and determined to afford her no 
such gratification. Moreover, as he reserved to quit 
Spa on the same day as those to whom he had trans- 
ferred his attentions, he could not resist the satisfac- 
tion of endeavouring, in this his last interview, in 
some degree to shame her for the caprice which she 
had evinced towards him. 

He praised Emily generally, but* so particularly 
for those qualities in which Mrs. Lovaine knew slie 
differed most from Elinor, that her maternal pride 
was far from gratified ; but when he drew, what her 
conscience told her was a comparison between 
Lady Harriet and herself, her vanity was greatly 
mortified, and she inwardly determined never again 
to be too pr^venantCf on first acquaintance, to foreign- 
ers, or to others who were ineligible as husbands, 
for her girl, lest she should undergo similar farewell . 
conversations, after she had been under the neces- 
«ty of repelling the intimacy she had courted. 
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^ Lady Harriet," said the Count, " est d'un carac- 
tere charmant, channant ; aussi elle a des manieres 
comme il n'y en a pas ! elle a tant de dignite sans 
hauteur, tant d'esprit sans {j(r6tentk)n, tant de grace 
sans affectation ! Elle n'est jamais joumaliere. Elle 
ne vous accueille pas comme Prince un jour poui* 
vous chasser comme Valet le lendemain. 11 a'y-a 
rien qui d6goute comme Tinconsequence et le ca- 
price ; rien de si choquant que de ne savoir a quelle 
reception s'attendre. Elle. ne fait jamais sentir a 
im etranger qu'il est indigne de I'approcher au mo- 
ment oil elle voudroit se vouer k quelque jeune at 
riche Milor. II faut avouer qu'elle ne vous flatte 
pa's la yanit6 jusqu'au point de vous faire la cour^ 
mais de I'autre cote, elle ne blesse jamais ramom"^ 
propre par cette absence de bienveillance, qui fait 
voir qu'on n'est bien requ qu'en pis-aller.'' 

Mrs. Lovaine endeavoured to interrupt these un- 
pleasant encomiums upon the beauty and consis- 
tency of Lady Harriet's character, by askii^ him 
whether he intended to pass the foUowine winter at 
Rome. He replied in the affirmative, adding, with 
some emphasis, ** Puisqu'pn m'y fait meilleur accueil 
qu'autre part je crois que je feraibien d'y rester tou- 
jours." 

With this, and a few more similar observationF. 
Count Povolowski wound up his farewell discourse 
with Mrs. Lovaine ; who, vexed and mortified at Its 
tenor, was far from regretting the moment when, bj 
theu- arrival at her house, she was relieved from his 
presence. 

By the time that Elinor and her mother met at 
brealifast the following morning, a few only of those 
with whom they had been living in habits of friend- 
ship and intimacy remained at Spa ; and both expe- 
rienced much 01 that gloomy reaction which gene- 
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rally succeeds a previous state of joyous exciteiiientt 
Mrs. Lovaine was much disappointed that EliDOi 
had had no offers to reject from either of the indi- 
viduals whom she did not intend her to accept, and 
still more at herliavin^ none from him whom she so 
ardently wished to be, but whoiii she almost de- 
b*paired now of ever seeing, her son-in-law. She 
would even have reproached herself with having 
managed her daughter's concerns very badly, had 
she not remenibered in time for her own peace of 
mind, that having fulfilled to the utmost of her power 
the duty she owed to her child, she wasnot answer- 
able for the failure of designs thus suggested by 
natural affection and anxiety. 

Elinor's whole countenance bore unequivocal 
signs of a sleepless night ; she complained of head- 
ache, and, retiring to her room immediately after 
breakfast, little or nothing passed between her and 
Jier mother relative to the past pleasure or prospec- 
tive dulness of their s-jour at Spa. 

It was fated, however, that the day should not 
close without affording Mrs. Lovaine the most 
soothing consolation in moments like the present— 
the birth of new hopes. Her future movements 
depended upon letters from home, which could not 
reach her for at least a week or ten days. Lord 
Goldsborough's plans also depended upon letters 
from England ; but as his were expected to arrive 
by that day's post, and his departure was in conse- 
quence fixed for the following morning, Mrs. Lo- 
vaine concluded, when she saw him approach the 
house, that he was come to make his adieux. 

She was, however, most agreeably mistaken ; no 
letter had arrived for his Lordship, and he came to 
announce the necessity of delaying his journey till 
the receipt of his English despatches. Never did hr 
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pay a more welcome visit, and seldom was news re- 
ceived with more unfeigned satisfaction. Perhaps, 
had he divined the true cause of that satisfaction, he 
would not only have been far less gratified, but 
would; possibly, have actually departed without 
even awaiting the arrival of the much-desired letters. 
But there was something so pleasing in the manner 
in which she alluded to the pleasure which they 
should both have in hearing his guitar, now that there 
were fewer claimants on his time, and there was 
.such an agreeable absence of any kind friend to tell 
him that Mrs. Lovaine was endeavouring to entrap 
him, that he began also to rejoice at the unexpected 
circumstances, which promised him the means of 
enjoying her society a short time longej than he 
had originally expected or intended. A- 

Under the present circumstances, Mr^Xovaine 
did not wish to encourage Elinor's regrets for the de- 
parture of their friends, or at least she hoped to pre- 
vent any danger to the success of her own views, 
arising from those regrets. 

" How very, very dull, dear Mamma, we shall find 
this place, now every body we liked is gone !" 

*• Not every body, surely, my dear — ^the Lucas's 
und the Burtons, and Mr. Russell, and Mr. Charles 
"Woodford, are still here, and I thought you liked 
some, if not all of them, very much. You will have 
[>Ienty of partners to dance with ; Charlotte Lucas 
is a very nice giil, and so is Mary Burton." 

•* Oh yes, Mamma, and I like them very well in 
their different ways ; but they cannot make up for 
the loss of the De Cliffords." 

" I was afraid, my love, you would feel the loss of 
your young friend," replied Mrs. Lovaine : " she is 
ulmost the first great friend, out of your own family, 
ihat vou have had, and I feared you would be low 
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at parting with her. However, I dare say we ^hait 
aU meet affain soon, so do not make yourself veiy 
I unhaj^y moat it." 

' " 1 am not unhappy — ^that is, I am not really very 
unhappy, though I certainly am very son^r that 
Emily is gone ; indeed, 1 think we shall miss them 
all sadly, l^ady Harriet was always so good-na- 
tured to me ; and Mr. De Clifford used to take such 
niee rides ; and when 1 first came here, 'and was not 
strong, he never would let me ride too far ; just as 
if I had been his own daughter — ^he must be a very 
nmiable man. I hope little Harry won't foi^et me ; 
he and Mary are the nicest children I ever saw.'y 

" They are very pretty and intelligent,'* said Mrs. 
T^vaine.ij. 

'^ I ^IK to leave Spa now. Mamma ! we shall 
liave n^ron, now they are all gone.*' 

" Emily ought to be flattered, if she knew how 
much you regretted the loss of her society ; I sus- 
pect she stands for the-aZ/.*' 

Elinor slightly blushed, and witliout replying to 
this observation, proceeded to lament the absence of 
' 1 1'. Mordaunt, and some others who had gone away 
^'ii?|^fmoming. Of William De Clifford alone she 
«MFM>)Ot make individual mention; an omission 
wlti^i in some degree alarmed the prudent mind of 
^T*, Lovaine. " I suppose," she said, " William De 
i.ii1<^^rd will take orders soon after his return to 
linglaiid," by way of inti'oducing the subject into 
conversation. " He seems to be. a very well dis- 
posed young man, though not over bright." 

** Is he not clever ?" asked Elinor, w ith some em- 
barrassment, and much surprise ; for she had always 
considered him as one of the cleverest men of the 
day. 

" Oh no, my love I decidedly otherwise ; indeed. 
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i believe that is the reason of his being intended for 
the church. Poor fellow ! I believe his prospects 
are not very good. A poor curacy will, I imagine, 
be His fate for some time." 

" Emily told me he was to have a family living 
near them in the country." 

" So I understood from Lady Harriet— ^but not 
till the death of the present incumbent, a healthy 
middle-aged man — ^and then it is only about £300 
a year." 

Elinor did not know to the contraiy, and was 
silent. " To be sure," continued Mrs. Liovaine, " it 
is lucky that poor William De Clifford is not attract- 
ive enough, for there to be much risk of his inducing 
any girl of fashion to share his poverty with him. 
There is no idea more mistaken, than supposing that 
the absurd romance of love in a cottage is more 
likely to be productive of happiness, because the 
cottage happens to be a parsonage ; or to imagine 
that a clergyman by marrying, does not subject him- 
self and his wife to as many privations as any other 
individual with a small income." 

" But do you not think. Mamma, that a clergy- 
man particularly requires the comfort of a wife, 
and that, indeed, a wife is often of great use to him 
ill the fulfilment of his parish duties ?" 

" Most decidedly I do, my dear ; indeed, I think, 
as soon as it is possible for them to do so, it is highly 
expedient that a clergyman should marrv. But the 
object of his choice should not be one who has been 
brought up in, and accustomed to, all the splendotir 
and comforts of rank and fortune. Much as I dis- 
approve of mesalliances in general, yet I think a 
young man of family, without fortune, and in the 
church, should rather seek a wife from those who 
would gain, instead of k)se, by the alliance. In my 
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opinion^'il is amost unprincipled tbu^ in any TttaD,to 
6tMfeavour tb indace a giri, by working upon her feel- 
ingli to share with him privations and discomforts, of 
whicii, from her former and happier cOnditionyShecan 
have formed no previous idea. That such men are, 
however, to be found, we have, alas, almost daily 
proof; and in their defence, youth and inexperience 
may sometimes be urged ; but that parents shodd 
be found willing to permit the sacrifice of their child- 
ren's interest, does seem almost incredible. I may 
have, and heaven knows have, many faults, but for 
mdifierence, or wanton neglect of my child's esta- 
blishment, never, my dear Elinor, shall yon have to 
reproach me." 

There was a kindness, and a tone of maternal 
affection in the wind-up of Mrs, Lovaine's discourse 
upon the duty of parents opposing their children's 
wii^hes, that touched Elinor's feelings, and utterly 
prevented her detecting any little fallacy in her mo- 
ther's views, that might otherwise have struck hen 
She remained for some few minutes in perfect si- 
lence, as if absorbed in thought at what she had 
just heard, till at last hei- colour heightened, her 
bosom gently heaved, her eyes filled, and do\\Ti her 
cheek stole last the big round tear. 

To say that she had seriously contemplated tlw? 
prospect of one day performing, what Mrs. Lpvainc 
was pleased to consider the romantic part of cler- 
^man's wife, would be outstepping the truth ; but 
tq^t when Emily had talked of her brother's pretty 
little pairsonage, and the comforts of its vicinity to 
the paternal mansion, the thought had glanced 
acroiss her mind of how pleasant such a residence 
must be, and of the delight of being able to hold 
dadly intercourse with Emily, we will hot deny. 
The opinions which had just been uttered by her 
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mother, at once produced the recurrence of these 
thoughts, and at the same time the annihilation of 
whatever hopes might formerly have accompanied 
them. Her feelings had been a good deal excited 
within the last twenty-four hours, and, without being 
herself aware of the precise' cause, she was now 
completely overcome. 

" Come, Elinor," said Mrs. Lovaine, " I see thai 
the parting with your young friend has made you 
rather nervous; it is very natural: but we wiJl 
change the subject, my love, and dismiss the De 
Cliffords, and our late gayeties, from our thoughts 
for the present. 

Mrs. Lovaii^ was far, very far, from wiKhiog t^ 
make her (^ughter unhappy. She was indeed bent 
upon her being otherwise, but she was also bent 
upon choosing herself the means to so desirable an 
end. In ascribing Elinor's emotion to her recent 
separation from Emily, and the breaking dj) of a 
very agreeable party, she certainly gave expression 
to her wishes, if not entirely to her beljei EJi^qr 
willingly accepted, and Sfoon even adopted lusr mo- 
ther's solution of her agitation, and thus W£^9 M^. 
Lovaine's object in feigning ignorance of its tru^ 
cause completely answered. The conversatiQi) soop 
took another turn ; and the followiiig morqwng Elj- 
nor resumed her usual occupations with her wontod 
composure. 

Her thoughts may perchance have still dw^lt on 
those who &d lately formed and i^uured her plei^- 
sure ; but this we have no right to judge, for she 
alluded not to them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

We have already mentioned, that Lord Goldsbo« 
rough was awaiting the arrival of letters from Eng- 
land. That whicn he particularly expected was 
from his solicitor on matters of business ; but he 
was also very anxious to receive accounts from 
home, allusions having been made, in a short note 
from one of his sisters, concerning an event respect- 
ing which, though attaching no great importance to 
his mformation, he was in some degree interested. 
The letter from the solicitor arrived by the post 
three days after the departure of the De Cliffords, 
unaccompanied, however, by any from the noble 
house of Reading. Lord Goldsbon>ugh concluded, 
that as his sister had promised that he should hear 
again from home in the course of the week, the letter 
must have miscarried ; and finding himself quite as 
well amused at Spa as he was likely to be elsewhere, 
he determined to await the arrival of another post, 
for the chance of receiving the expected despatch, 
before he went further afield in quest of pleasure^ 
instruction, or whatever else he sought on the Con- 
tinent. 

Mrs. Lovaine was pleased at this delay; for though 
she could not so far deceive herself, as to fancy his at- 
tentions sufficiently directed to Elinor to justify at pre- 
sent, any expectation of the fulfilment of her fondest 
hopes in that quarter, yet she did flatter herself that 
by estabUshing an intimacy and a friendship with his 
Lordship, she was in some degree advancing the 
chance of their future completion ; it was vnthmucK 
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regret, therefore, that she beheld the arriYftI of that 
post day, beyond which he had cbsterqfiined not to 
postpone his journey, from the expe^tion of tbe 
family intelligence before alluded ta 

It so happened that at the moment wh^a Mrs. 
Lovaine's servant was sent to the post-office. Lord 
€k)ldsborough was in the act of entering her houae. 
The servant informed him of his errand, and asked 
whether he should procure his Lordship's letters (if 
any) at the same time. The ofier was accepted* 
and ere long, letters were placed in the hands of 
each of the trio. 

Elinor's contained but a few hurried and affec- 
tionate lines from Miss I>8 Clifford, informing her of 
their safe ai#val at Brussels, and expressing the re- 
grets of herself, and others of her party, at having 
quitted Spa. With this epistle, though ^ort, Elinor 
was so much engrossed, that she was alike uncon- 
scious of the agitation betrayed in Lord (xoldsbo- 
rough's countenance, and of the anxiety with which 
her mother regarded him. 

Mrs. Lovaine's letter was from her husband, and 
having hastily glanced over its contents, to ascertain 
that it was the bearer of no very particular intelU- 
gence, she cast her eyes towards Lord Goldsbo- 
rough, who, beUeving his companions to be equally 
engaged as himself, was at no pains to c(Hiceal the 
various expressions of surprise and anger, which he 
felt, and very plainly exhibited in his countenance, 
during the perusal of his letter. When he had 
finish^ reading it, he continued to gaze in solence on 
the paper, apparently lost in thought. 

" All well at home, I trust," said Mrs. Lovaine, in 
lier softest tone. 

" Thank yoa, they are ki verj*^ good health," was 
bis Ix>rdship's very laconic rejHy. Then instantly 
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rising from his chair, he took a hasty leave, anc^. 
quitted the apartment. 

" What can be the matter T exclaimed Mrs. Lo- 
vaine, as soon as she heard his footsteps audibly de- 
scending. ^I am sure he has heard something 
dreadfiu; I am almost sorry I did not ask him the 
cause of his uneasiness ; I am so afraid he should 
think my not having done so, unkind.^ 

^ He could not think that, dear Manuna, for you 
spoke to him in so kind a tone ; I did not observe 
his countenance till you spoke, but it seemed to me 
that he looked more angry than unhappy as he left 
the room." 

^Had I not known him to have possessed the best 
of tempers, I might also have been inAt^ to think 
so; but that cannot be. No ! his fee^gs are verj^ 
acute, and have, I fear, been much vtrounded by some 
intelligence conveyed in that-letter." 

Elinor, who pretended to no knowledge of Lord 
(xoldsborough's character, had no observation to 
offer, even if her mother had given her time to make 
one ; but she was so occupied in speculating upon 
the cause of her friend's emotion, and its probable 
effects, that this silence was unperceived, and Mrs. 
Lovaine continued to give expression to her sur- 
mises at short intervals. 

" I wonder whether he will set off for England to- 
night ! I suppose he will, at any rate, come and tako 
leave of us before he goes ! I wonder which of his 
family wrote to him ! There can be no death in^ 
the family, because he said they are all well ; ho\v 
very extraordinary ! I should like to know what sort 
of woman Lady Reading is ! Perhaps one of his 
sisters has run away. I shall leave word, when 
we go to the ball to-night, that 1 shall be at home 
v^ry early, in case he should call. It would, be so 
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Texatious to miss him, for perhaps he would then 
communicate the cause of the misery which I am 
sure he is now endurii^ !" 

AUbougb Elinor had not herself perceived any 
very particular indication of sadness in Lord Golds- 
borough, yet she now began almost to believe in 
its existence ; and the idea of suffering in a fellow- 
creature could not but be painful to one of her 
nature ; and though she had never shared her 
iTiother^s admiration of Lord Goldsborough, she 
warmly sympathized in her compassion for his un- 
happiness. 

It was the night of one of the weekly balls at 
Spa, and thither, at the usual hour, repaired both 
mother and Aughter. But what was their surprise 
on perceiving, a short time after they had entered 
the room, the folding-doors open to admit Lord 
Goldsborough ! 

There is something very disappointing in having 
one's tender sympathies unnecessarily aroused ; and 
Elinor's newly acquired -interest for a man whom 
she had pictured to herself as harassed and 
wretched, perplexed with painful doubts, or plunged 
in despair at some domestic calamity, vanished at 
once upon the reappearance of the composed, well- 
dressed, dignified heir-apparent. • Mrs. Lovaine, too 
much impressed with her own conviction of his 
labouring under great affliction to be convinced of 
her error at once, even by his present air of perfect 
composure, prepared to receive him with that visage 
de circonstancey so distressing to those who are really 
afflicted, and so wholly uncalled-for to those who 
are otherwise. Finding, however, that this said 
visage de circonstance was returned with no sad 
smile,- reluctantly dispelling for an instant a deep 
settled gloom, but with his usual air of self-satisfac - 
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tkm, and a simple observatioii upon the extraonli- 
noiy thiimess of the assembly, in consequence oi 
the numerous departures since the bsdl of the pre- 
ceding week ; she also resumed her usual^ masiier. 

The curios^ of Mrs. Lovaine^ hoMreyer, toknoin^ 
the cause of \«rhat she still considered Lord Golds- 
borough's extraordinary conduct at her bouse in the 
morning, was not abated, and after a few common- 
place remarks de part et ^autre, she inquired 
whether he purposed leaving Spa early the next 
morning. 

" I do not intend going at all to-morrow, aad 
perhaps not for some days to come ; my plans, how- 
ever, are not yet quite settled.'* 

Mrs. Lovaine was surprised beyonflbeasure, and 
she assured him, with the utmost truth, that she was 
sincerely glad to hear hiat they were not so soon to 
lose him. No allusion, however, was made to the 
cause of this change of plan, or to the letter from 
England. To Mrs. Lovaine, the whole affair was 
extremely puzzling; to Elinor,/who was now per- 
suaded that no melancholy event had occurred, it 
was one of extreme indifference. 

The information of Lord (Joldsborough's inten- 
tion of remaining at Spa was not the only circum- 
stance which was destined, that evening, to excite 
in Mrs. Lovaine the mixed feelings of pleasure and 
surprise ; for the first time since their acquaintance, 
he twice honoured Elinor with his hand, as her 
partner in the dance — procured her shawl and cloak, 
when departing, and actually escorted her to the 
carriage. < 

The reply to Mrs. Lovainc's observation, " How 
very much you got on with Lord GcJdsborough. 
to-night, my dear child ! he really made himself quite 
particular with you!" showed how littfe consc- 
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quence Elinor attached to this difference of manner*^ 
" Probably it was owing to there being but few other 
people there," was her simple manner of accounting 
for what her mother considered as such an important 
change. 

The greater part of the following morning was 
spent by Lord Goldsborough at IV&s. Lovame's ; 
and here again, contrary to his wonted custom, he 
addressed most of his conversation to Miss Lovaine ; 
he also again alluded to the uncertainty of his plans, 
and that in a tone of some importance. Hopes 
would glance across Mrs. Lovaine's mind ; but still 
she thought the change so sudden, and his conduct 
altogether so extraordinary, that she did not venture 
to build mudtfupon it. 

Elinor was engaged to spend the evening wnth a 
friend: Mrs. Lovaine, being somewhat tired from 
the preceding night's amusement, did not accompany 
her. Well was she compensated for the loss of 
^vhatever amusement she might have found else- 
where ; had she been absent from home, she would 
not have been the happiest of women by two hours 
so soon. 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed from the time when 
Elinor had quitted the house, when a letter was de- 
livered to Mrs Lovaine : she instantly recognised 
the handwriting of Lord Goldsborough ; it was 
evidently longer than an ordinary note, and the 
servant informed her that its bearer awaited an 
answer. It must, therefore, she concluded, be of 
some importance. She hastily tore open the letter, 
and read as follows : 

" My dear Mrs. Lovaine, 

" You will, I have no doubt, be much sur- 
prised at the receipt of this letter ; I can only trust 
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that its purport v^ill be a sufficient apology for its 
abruptness, in the eyes of so indulgent a mend as 
yourself. 

" Had a favourable q>portunity offered itself at 
your house this morning, it was my intention to have 
made a verbal communication of those feelings 
which now induce me to address you in writing. 
But you were not alone, and I thought that request- 
ing the favour of a private irU^rview with you might 
be unnecessarily agitating, both to yourself and your 
amiable daughter. 

" FamiJy circumstances, of which it is useless to 
trouble you with the detail, have induced me to 
comply with the wishes of my parents, in seriously re- 
flecting upon the necessity of doing it^kBi they term 
settling myself^ and on the happiness which is likely * 
to accrue, to one in my situation, from the marriage 
state. . * 

" The result of these reflections being in favour of 
matriniony, the present object of my letter is to so- 
licit your kind interference in my behalf with Miss 
Lovaine. The gentleness of her disposition, and the 
excellence of the principles that have, I doubt not 
b3en instilled into her mind, from her earliest infancy, 
cannot fail to ensure happiness to the man on whom 
she bestows her hand. Should it be my fate to be 
that fortunate individual, I hope it is almost unne- 
^ cessary to add, that there will be nothing wanting, 
in my power, to prove myself worthy of her choice. 

** I have desired the bearer of this to await your 
answer, as upon that will, of course, depend my fii- 
ture plans. If, as my wishes bid me hope, you and 
your daughter are propitious, I shall pay my respects 
to my bride elect to-morrow, and delay piy departure 
from Spa again another day. If not, as it would^ 
I think, be more agreeable for all pturties that we 
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ihould not meet at present, I would commence my 
journey to Italy at sunrise. At the same time offer" 
ing you both my sincere good wishes, and trusting 
to your generosity never to betray the feelings ex- 
pressed in this letter, and which mistaken hopes of 
success have alone induced me to acknowledge, 
" Believe me, 

" Dear Mrs. Lovaiiie, 

" Yours sincerely and faithfully, 

" GrOLDSBOROUOH/" 

The agitation with which Mrs. Lovaine read this 
very unexpected proposal may be more easily ima- 
s^ed than described. Cold and presumptuous as 
were the terncMS in which Lord Goldsborougn couched 
hisdeclai-ationof love and admiration for her daughter^ 
she saw in them nothing but what was ardent, con- 
siderate, and unpretendmg. 

That she lost no time in replying to a letter which, 
to her, had been so productive of nappiness, will be 
easily believed. She scarcely dared trust her senses 
— it was like a dream ! She wrote with unusual 
rapidity, as if to assure herself of its truth. Her 
reply was short, but expressive of the gratitude of 
lierself and her daughter for his handsome offer, with 
;i full acceptance of the same. 

To await the return of Elinor, ere she thus dis- 
posed of her hand and heart for life, never once oc^ 
curred to Mrs. Lovaine ; because the idea of her 
uot being equally elated as herself, at the brilliant 
prospect now opened to her, had never presented 
itself to her mind. Nor wsa this unnatural, to one 
of Mrs. Lovaine's feelings and opinions ; had she 
oven attempted to reason upon the matter, she would 
probably have acted in the same manner. 

To have returned no answer by Lord Goldsbo- 
^'oiigh's servant, would have appeared toherimpop- 
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sible ; and, on the other liand, to have implied to 
him a doubt, which she did not herself entertain, of 
her daughter's ready acquiescence, by not at once 
accepting for her the proffered alliance, would have 
been considered by her needlessly ungracious and 
unkind. 

At a later hour than Mrs. Lovaine expected, Eli- 
nor returned. They had been amusing themselves 
with ^^petits jeux^ of various kinds, at the house 
where she had spent the evening, and little did she 
expect, as she entered the room, intending^ to detsdl 
to her mother the trivial occurrences of the evening, 
the important communication that awaited her. Not 
a moment was lost by Mrs. Lovaine in beginning 
the subject. She read to her Lord Goldsborough's 
letter ; told her of the answer she had sent him ; 
lauded him in the most rapturous terms ; and spoke 
of her own ecstacies at the fulfilment of what she 
now owned had been her long-cherished hopes ; till 
at last, wound up to the highest pitch of excitement, 
she burst into tears, threw her arms round Elinor's 
neck, and thanked her for thus being the means ol 
affording her greater happiness than she had ever 
experienced before. 

Poor Elinor's surprise for a time rendered her, as 
it were, drunk or bewildered. She returned her 
mother's caresses, and soon caught the- infection of 
^|ier tears, if not of her joy. Why she was thanked 
^Hie scarcely knew : for, certainly, anxious as she 
always was to please her mother, she had not, in 
this instance, been given the option of doing other- 
wise. She at last sobbed out, " But you know, dear 
Mamma, that Papa has never seen Lord Goldsbo- 
rough, and perhaps he may not give his consent." 

Now, although the circumstance of Mr. Lovaine 
not being personally acquainted with another indi- 
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vidiial, had been urged as a conclasive objection 
against his becoming his son-in-law, yet, in the pre- 
sent instance, it seemed to have lost all its weight, 
for Mrs. Lovaine replied, 

" Do not be mieasy upon that score, my love ! It 
will, I know, give him as much pleasure as it docs 
me, to see you united to such a man as Lord Golds- 
borough.** 

Elinor continued to weep, notwithstanding tliis 
consolotary assurance. 

" I do not wonder," said Mrs. Lovaine, " at your 
being so .much overcome. There is no case in 
which the extremes appear to meet more than in 
the effects of excessive joy and excessive grief. How 
well do I remember, that, when my own marriage 
with your father, to whom I had been long and de- 
votedly attached, was arranged, I was in such a 
state of nei-ves, that those around^'me actually be- 
lieved, at first, that I was doing violence to my feelings 
in accepting him. It was, indeed, some days ere I was 
sufficiently composed to enjoy the good fortune that 
awaited me; and so, my dear, it will, I have no doubt, 
be with you. You must expect this nervousness ; 
a good night's rest will be of great service to you ; 
so, go to bed — dream of Lord Goldsborough— and 
receive him as he deserves when he comes to-mor- 
row morning." 

Elinor most willingly retired to bed, and wouldll^ 
also willingly have retired to rest, could she have 
done so. She, however, slept but very little, 
and that little was much disturbed by fanciful 
dreams. At one time, while listening to the vows 
and protestations of Lord Goldsborough, she sud- 
denly perceived that his face and figure was that of 
William De Cliffor<l : at another, Lord (Joldsbomugh 
was going to take orders, and she was presented to 
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Lady Reading, whom she found to be no other thaii 
lier friend Eimly, grown to a gigantic height ; again, 
she thought herself at home, and heard her &tber 
and mother disagreeing, she knew not on what sub- 
ject, till she distinctly heard Mr. Loyaine say, " EUnor 
shall never marry at all, by my consent'* It was 
not till late in the morning that she fell into a sound 
sleep, from which she was aroused by a summons 
from her mother to come down instantly into the 
drawing-room, which she obeyed with all possible 
despatch. 

'' My dear girl," said Mrs. Lovaine, as she entered 
the room, ** I am sorry to have disturbed your sleep^ 
but I knew that neither you nor Lord Goidsborough 
would forgive me if you were not ready to receive 
him when he called." 

Elinor made no reply. In due time his Lordship 
arrived. Mrs. Lovaine received him with the cordi- 
ality and pleasure which she really felt. Elinor was 
Colitc, but subdued and embarrassed. Lord Gk)lds- 
orougfa appeared self-satisfied, and was as much at 
bis ease as it was his nature to be; made* signifi- 
cant allusions to the event that he trusted would 
take place in a few months ; and regretted, though 
in a tone of most philosophical contentment, that a 
lon^-standing promise to travel in the north of Italy, 
with an old Coflege friend, obliged him to delay his, 
%nd he hoped he might, without presumption, say, 
their mutual happiness. 

Elinor blushed, but was relieved from the necessity 
of making any reply to this lover-like speech, by 
Mrs. Lovaine mquiring how soon he expected to re- 
turn to England. 

" I cannot be quite certain, yet ; but I hope I do 
not ask too much, in expressing my wi^, that my fu- 
ture mother-in-law may be kind enough both to write 
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herself, and to allow me, from time to time, to re- 
mind her of my existence," was the gracious reply 
to this question ; and his Lordship lo(%ed far more 
as if he had conferred, than requested, a favour. 

The moment of his departure was one of consider- 
able reUef to Elinor. Mrs. Lovaine, dreading lest 
her daughter's embarrassment should have created 
in the mind of Lord Goldsborough any unpleasant 
suspicion of a want of attachment on her part, 
quitted the apartment with him, and said in a ccmfi- 
dential tone, " My poor child is so overcome by her 
present situation, that she scarcely knows what she 
says or does ; but, my dear Lord Goldsborough, it 
is very natural ; at her age the feelings are generally 
stronger, or, at any rate, less under control, than at 
any other. I really believe she has wept for joy 
ever since the arrival of your kind letter last night. 
You will, I am sure, find in her a most amiable and 
affectionate companion; and, young as she is, I 
flatter myself that 1 may add with truth, that she has 
i^ceived an education, calculated at once to steady 
her conduct, and render her fit to fulfil the duties of 
a far more splendid situation than that in which she 
has been hitherto placed." 

That EUnor should be so overpowered with de- 
light did not surprise Lord Goldsborough ; for. to 
that circumstance he had in his own mind attributed 
a manner, which to a more sensitive lover, woufid 
have been very far firom satisfactory ; and he took his 
leave vnth feelings alike undisturbed by unpleiasant 
suspicions and unavailing regrets at being thus sepa- 
rated from his mistress, within a few hours from the 
time of his first becoming her accepted admirer. 

To Elinor's mind the respite that was granted in 
ccmsequence of his Lordship's previous engagements 
to travel with a fiiend, afforded great repose. She 
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began to ask herself whether, among her acquaint' 
ances, there was any one she liked better than Lord 
GoMsborough. Her heart whispered, for a moment, 
something in favour of William De Clifford ; but the 
thought was accompanied by the recollection of the 
very decided opinions expressed by Mrs. Lovaine 
against the marriage of needy clergymen : they had 
left no doubt upon her mind of the impossibility of 
her ever consenting to such an alliance for her own 
daughter ; and to marry without the consent of both 
her parents never occurred to the single-minded 
Elinor as coming within the pale of possibility. 
Moreover, the said William had never expressed any 
preference for her ; and she felt, that he ought, af 
once, to be dismissed from her mind. She did nof^ 
however, foi^et that he had once appeared to think, 
when speaking of his sister's feebngs towards Mr. 
Gordon, that our powers of liking and disliking were 
greatly under our control ; and she flattered herself 
that by endeavouring to think of Lord Goldsborough 
as her mother wished, he would become an object 
of less indifference, if not of repugnance, to her, than 
he now was, before the time she should be called 
upon to love, cherish, and obey him. 

Whether unconsciously to herself, a hope that her 
fate was not quite irrevocably fixed — a hope whicli 
the lapse of time that was to take place before they 
would again meet, might, not unnaturally, suggest^ 
contributed to tranquillize her mind, we do not pre- 
tend to assert. We think it probable ; but can only 
be certain of the fact, that although she was less 
cheerful than before she was the destined bride of 
Lord Goldsborough, she became much less agitated 
a few days after his departure, than she had been on 
thai on which she had to receive him as the chosen 
means of her future happiness. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WiiiiiE Lord Goldsborough and his friend, 
(whom, according to agreement, he met at Bnis^ 
sels,) are crossing the Alps, and Mrs. Lovaine wid 
her daughter pajdng bills, packing up, &c. &c., pre* 
vious to their return home, we will beg leave to an- 
ticipate their return, and acquaint our readers, to 
the best of our power, with the thoughts, words, and 
deeds of all those whom we quitted some time ago, 
beginning from the period at which we took leave 
of them. 

That Herbert was a little surprised at the favour- 
able impression made on his uncle by Mr. Benson 
during their second interview, we have already men- 
tioned ; nor was his surprise diminished at finding, 
from the repeated mention of Mr. Bensoji's name 
by Mr. Lovaine, that this favourable impression in- 
creased upon further acquaintance, and that their 
intercourse became more frequent. Mr. Benson, 
on the other hand, seldom alluded to Mr. Lovaine in 
the presence of Herbert ; a circumstance which 
astonished him less than it might have otherwise 
done, because he at once attributed this silence to 
his friend^s forbearance, in not attacking the anti- 
quated notions and ilUberal prejudices of his misjudg- 
ing relative. 

The business which had occasioned Mr. Lovaine'g 
visit to the Metropolis detained him longer than he 
had at first ero^ted, nor was he, perhaps, in his 
heart, sorry to have a fan: excuse, vtrhhout compro- 
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between Messrs. Benson and Lovaine. With the 
fbnner, therefore, she read and conyersed in the 
morning when alone ; to the latter she was all 
smiles and devotion at her evening coteries^ where 
she was secretly envied by those around her, for her 
intimacy with one of such pretensions to rank, 
fashion, and fortune, as Herbert at once possessed 
and despised. 

Of the existence of this little arrangement neither 
were aware : indeed, as they seldom happened to 
meet there, each imagined that the other had ceased 
to frequent the house. That there were little incon- 
sistencies in the character of Mr. Benson, Herbert 
had had reason (as we mentioned at the close of a 
former chapter) to remark and discrimination enough 
to discover ; and it was to some trifling and unim- 
portant caprice that he attributed both the disincli- 
nation, which he had of late perceived in his friend 
to enter into any conversation relating to Mrs. 
I^awlie, and the supposed diminution of his visits to 
liussell Square. The perception, however, that the 
topic had ceased to be one of interest to Mr. Ben- 
son, was sufficient reason for its. non-introduction by 
Herbert Mr. Benson, on the other hand, knowing 
the influence he possessed over the taste and mind 
of young Lovaine, flattered himself that he would 
soon cease to seek one who was no longer praised 
by himself, and who, he justly believed, was origi- 
nally sought, solely on his own recommendation : 
nor did he fail to attribute to this cause the change, 
which, from Herbert's silence, he believed to have 
taken place in his feelings towards Mrs. Lawlie. 

Perhaps the lady herself was not quite uncon- 
scious of the erroneous conclusion to which her two 
friends had arrived, respecting the quantum of inter- 
course which she maintained with each ; but as it 
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was very apparent that each was satisfied, dhe 
thou^t, in ttie beneyolence of her heart, that it was 
prudent and wise to let them have the benefit of the 
only ignorance that could be productive of bliss. 

Sir. Lawlie was unfortunately sometimes a blun- 
derer, though, to be sure, poor man ! as he could not 
reckon whh as much precision the thoughts and 
motives which actuated his wife's conduct, as he 
could calcukte the probable loss or profit upon 
rums and sugars, it was no great wonder that he 
should sometimes enact the part of Marplot with 
wonderful and unconscious success. 

It was very seldom that Mr. Lawlie had time to 
interrupt liis lady's education during the monung, 
and he was perfectly satisfied, so long as thii^ went 
on well in the counting-house, and that he found her 
disposed to treat him with the courtesy which he 
thought his due as a husband ; though he was by no 
means blind to that inferiority in point of acquire* 
ment and talent, with which his dear Maria never 
failed, in the most delicate manner, to impress him. 

It chanced one morning, that just as Mr. Benson 
was in the middle of an elaborate and really very 
able analysis of a pamphlet recently published on the 
Paper Currency, Mr. Lawlie put his head in at the 
door, and addressing his wife, said: **" Maria, my 
dear, I have just met Lovaine, who begged me, in 
answer to your note, to tell you that he should be 
most happy to dine with us to-day, and to take my 
place at the play, for I expect a gentleman here to- 
night on business ; and as he is to sail to-morrow, I 
cannot put him off." Then, with a sort of nod, that 
meant to say, " Do not let me interrupt you,*' he 
closed the door, and retired. 

He did interrupt them, however, and that most 
effectually ; for never did the analysis, so well began, 
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come to a conchision» For a few minutes both re- 
mained silent, and there was about Mr. Benson's 
countenance that peculiar expression which we have 
before mentioned, and which nothing but the con- 
stant assurance on his own part, that he scorned the 
influence of passion, could have prevented from being 
mistaken for one of extreme wrath. 

Fjom whatever cause it arose, it had the effect of 
decidedly embarrassing Mrs. Lawlie, who was how- 
ever the first to break the silence by saying, " 1 sup- 
pose you are too much occupied to join us also to- 
night ? I hardly liked to propose it to you, for I 
know that sort of dissipation is still less in your line 
than in mine. I feel it is a weakness : but to see 
one of Shakspeare's plays well acted does afford 
me a Uttle pleasure for the moment ; it is ah agree- 
able recreation, after graver and more worthy pur- 
suits." 

Whether Mr. Benson thought the apology for 
being amused at one of the highest treats that can be 
afforded to the man of taste and feeling, sufficient to 

Iustify his going, we know not, for to that character 
le was not wont to plead guilty ; but certain it is 
that he accepted the invitation, coldly, and the 
theatre that night was honoured with his presence, 
in company with Mrs. Lawlie and her party. 

Herbert Lovaine was rather surprised, but by no 
means displeased, at this rencontre. He considered 
the presence of Mr. Benson at all times a sort of 
agreeable sanction to whatever amusement thfey 
partook of together, and he was also glad to perceive 
that the admiration with which his monitor had at 
first inspired him, by description, for the talents of 
Mrs. Lawlie, had not yet subsided into the indiffer- 
ence and contempt which he usually expressed for 
female society, for he never quitted her side during 
the whole of that evening. 
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Herbert was ^ad to be neither obliged to accuse 
his friend of inconsistency, nor hiniself of fiivi(dity, ia 
being too easily pleased, and from this lime his r&> 
aerwe reelecting his visits to Russell- Square wore 
off sufficiently for him to mention, occasionally, his 
being engaged to dine orpass the evening there ; to 
allude to some new li^ht whose acquaintance he had 
made there ; to say that, in short, which proved to 
Mr. Benson that his intercourse with the house wag 
more frequent than he had imagined previous to 
their meeting at the play, and more than was per- 
fectly agreeable to the composure of his own mrnd. 

And why was it not agreeable, our inquisitive read- 
ers may be inclined to ask: but to that we must 
decline giving any positive answer. The power of 
the tender passions was so wholly demea by Mr. 
Benson, that we dare not at present attribute any 
thing in him to their influence. How far he was 
justified in this denial \«re shall leave to the judgment 
of our readers to decide at the close of our narra- 
tive — it is not our business to prejudge. 

Mr. Benson had occasionally remarked, that when- 
ever the name of Lawlie was mentioned in the pre- 
sence of Mr.Lovaine senior,it was receivedwith some 
marks of impatience to be rid of the topic ; it was, 
in fact, one on which he had made himself ridicu- 
lous, by mistaken and over positiveness ; and he, 
not unnaturally disliked to be reminded of that ex- 
traordinary fact, viz, his being mistaken. 

Mr. Benson knew not the cause of this impatience. 
His curiosity, however, being piqued to ascertain 
from whence it arose, he took the opportunity of Mr. 
Lovaine's inquiring of him if he knew vcrhere Her- 
bert dined that day, to introduce the subject. 

'' I suppose, as usual. Sir, at Mr. and Mrs. Law* 
lie's," was the reply. 
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Mr. Lovaine made no remark. 

"Are you acquainted, Sir, with your nephew's 
friends in Russell Square ?'' ccMitinued Mr. Benson. 

" N&rer ^aw them in my life — know nothing about 
them.'' 

" You must surely have often heard them men- 
tioned by Herbert ; I wonder indeed that he has 
.not persuaded you to make their acquaintance." 

"I am too old to be seeking new acquaintance, 
thank you — ^very well if they come in my way ; and 
Herbert knows me better than to be always talking 
to me about people that 1 neither know nor care for." 

" It mudt be mortifying to your nephew to be de- 
banned from talking of those with whom he lives on 
such terms of intimacy. Mrs. Lawlie is a remark- 
able woman," he continued, hoping to arouse some 
interest on the part of his companion. 

" More fool she — I hate remarkable women ! what 
business have they to be remarkable ?" 

That was a question to which Mr. Benson had 
too much respect for the prejudices of his elder to 
offer any rejjy. 

" You do her injustice in calling her a fool. Sir ; I 
should not think, to judge by appearances, that that 
opinion can be founded on Herbert's estimation of 
her abilities." 

" I am not very apt, I can assure you, Mr. Ben- 
son, to found my opinion on any man's judgment 
but my own ; and I am certainly still less likely to be 
influenced by the whims and caprices of which a boy 
of his age dignifies with the name of opinions." 

Mr. Benson was too wellbred to show Mr. Lo- 
vaine the folly of his dogma, but said, " I hope you 
will not mortify Herbert by the expression of any 
unfavourable opinion of Mrs. Lawlie ; it would, I am 
sure, be very painful to him." 
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Mr. Lovaine speedily turned the conversation ; he 
almost feared that Mr. Benson knew of the dispute 
which had ah^ady arisen bet ween, him and his ne- 
phew on the subject In that, however, he was 
much mistaken ; as was Mr. Benson in the thought 
to which the testiness of Mr. Lovaine's manner had 
^ven rise, viz. that he suspected ^th pleasure that 
Herbert was a victim to the fascination of the lady 
in question. Perhaps ^ his wish w^as father to that 
thought r But we have before made known our 
intention of confining ourselves to the relation of facts, 
without professing to guess at motives^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mr. Benson's remarks had not fallen wholly witli- 
out effect on the ears of Mr. Lovaine ; he was con- 
vinced, upon reflection, that they had not been made 
unintentionally, and his curiosity was aroused to as- 
certain their meaning. The more he thought on 
what had passed, the more his misgiving of his 
nephew having informed Mr. Benson of his blunder 
was strengthened, and he was determined to take 
the first opportunity of discovering firom Herbert, 
without appearing to do so, the truth or falsehood of 
this idea. 

" Has Mr. Lawlie made much money, Herbert?*' 
inquired Mr. Lovaine, in a tone of perfect "mwm- 
siance, a few days after his last interview with Mr. 
Benson, by way of introducing the subject. 

Herbert did not know, and said so. 

" Do they maintain a large establishment ? The 
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t^arvenu merchants of the present day generally 
beat the old established femilies in point of display, 
if not in good taste,^ 

^ There is nothing ostentatious -in Mr. and Mr&^ 
Lawlie'B establishment ; he is very much occupied 
and interested in his bu^ness, and she is quite above 
deriving pleasure from so empty a source as the 
useless dispky of their well-earned riches," was 
Herbert's repfy, and the conversation would have 
been in danger of dropping, had not Mr. Lovaine 
began upon a fresh tack. 

'^Mr. Benson is acquainted with the Lawlies, is 
he not ? I have occasionally heard him mention their 
names!" 

" He knows them intimately, and indeed he was 
the person who introduced me to their ac- 
quaintance." 

" I wish he had done no such thing," muttered 
Mr. Lovaine to himself. **I say, Herbert," con- 
tinued he out loud, and in a jocular tone of voice, 
•* do you remember my blunder about Miss Lawlie? 
The old boy was a little dunny that day, I suppose 
you think — did Benson know of your marriage with 
.Miss Lawlie — ^hey ?" 

Herbert smiled at his uncle's way of alluding to 
the ridiculous error into which he had been led by 
his hasty prejudices, and assured him that Mr. 
Benson was quite ignorant of there having been any 
such report. 

" It must be very flattering to the old lady to have 
you youngsters always seeking her society," re- 
marked Mr. Lovaine. 

" What old lady, sir ?" 

■"' Old Mrs. Lawlie, to be sure." 

-' She is dead, my dear uncle ; they were in 

Vol. L— 16 
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nounniig ftr her soon after I became acqaainteS 
with the family.'* 

Mr. Lcyvaine had* in his confSiiiofi at finding that 
Herbert's affections were engaged to no vom^ lady 
of the name or familv ot I^npirlie, coocludecCwith 
an eqaally erroneous haste, that there was nothing 
young belonging to them; he was, therefore, as 
much sorpriMd at this reply, as if he had alwaysr 
heard the individual in question designated as old. 

^ Pray, what age then is Mrs. Lawlie?'' he asked, 
as if the difference of opinion could only be caused 
by their affixinff that unpleasant adjective to different 
periods in the human exbtence. 

" She is about two or three and thirty, I believe. 
Sir ; but she scarcely looks as much." 

^Is it possible! I was persuaded that you had 
told me she was both old and ugly." 

'' Believe me, Sir, she is as rar from one as the 
other. Mrs. L^wlie is still young, and is generally 
considered handsome ; indeed, sbe is decidedly so in 
my opinion." 

For once in his life, Mr. Lovaine preserved a 
prudent silence upon the receipt of this information. 
He seemed fated to be mistaken in whatever he said 
or thought concerning her ; he, therefore, carefiiUy 
abstained from the slightest allusion to a fresh idea, 
which at that moment crossed his mind upon the 
subject. 

Neither spoke for a few minutes ; but Mr. Lo- 
vaine luckily remembering then, that he had got a 
letter in the adjoining room for his nephew, very obt 
gingly volunteered fetching it, and thus got rid of 
the topic. 

The letter was from Elinor, and written not very 
long after their arrival at Spa. Herbert and Elinor 
had been brought up as brother and sister, and werp 
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•niiich attached to each other. The difference in 
their age had'been toe great as children, for them to 
be quite playfellows^ but he had always treated her 
as lus fevourite- plaything, and she had always looked 
up to him with the love and reapect due to a brother, 
and an elder. 

Changed as he was in many of his pursuits, habits, 
and feelings, he had never altered in his affection for 
her. Perhaps he hoped that she was sufficiently 
young and ductile to be benefited by his -wisdom 
and instruction ; be that as it might, certain it was 
that he continued the habit of sacrificing some pf 
his precious time to maintaining a coiTespondence 
with her ; and that the receipt of her letters was 
generally to him -a circumstance of pleasure and 
satisfaction* 

To this general rule, however, the perusal of the 
opistle in question appeared to form the exception. 
Herbert read it attentively, buthis coulitenance wds 
far fjx)m indicative of his having received pleasure 
from its contents ; indeed, we fear, that had a ddlfiil 
physiognohiist observed the lines of his countenance 
as he refolded the letter, he might, with truth, have 
been taxed with the betrayal of decided ill-humour. 

" Thank heaven ! Elinor seems to be quite reco- 
vered, by her mother's account to me. Does she 
speak of her own health to you?** said Mr. Lovaine, 
who did not at first perceive that Herbert's brow 
was somewhat clouded. 

" She says she is very well. Sir ; but I should 
imagine that she was veiy unlikely to continue so.**' 

" Good God I what do you mean ? Has any 
thing happened ?" eagerly inquired the affectionate 
father. 

'* Nothing, Sir, at present ; but she appears to be 
Kving in a round (h unwholesome dissipation, and 
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fiiTolous eicitementy that must be as bad for h&r 
mindy as dangerous to her health." 

** That sounds more like the ears of a man of my 
time oflife than of yours, Herbert! You really alarm- 
ed me at first ; I thought you had some bad news. 
and vou looked so confoundedly black over the deai* 
chilas letter, that I apprehended vou had some 
srcater cause of annoyance, than that of hearing 
that a girl of her age was amusing herself like, her 
cotemporaries. I hope she will not do more than 
hor strength will bear; but for my part,. I like to 
iiear of youn^ people being gay. I suppose it is one 
of the steps m the march of intellect to avoid being 
young, and to hold in contempt all the gayety which 
the very birds and beasts instinctively feel in Spring. 
If you want to moralize upon the waste of time at 
a ball — upon the abuse of talent in the pursuit of 
foxes, hares, &c. — the folly of shooting — ^the worth- 
lessness of society — the, the — in short all upon 
which you ever do moralize, go to your Rusself 
Square friends; I dare say they will enter into the 
merit of your observations much more than I shall: 
and pray remember, that I beg of you not to en- 
deavour to persuade my own darling Elinor to be an 
old woman before she is a young one." 

" My Russell Square friends, as you are pleased to 
designate Mr.and Mrs. Lawlie, Sir,reqtnre no advice 
of mine ; and, least of all, upon such a subject. 
You will, of course, be guided by your own opinions 
as to the conduct of E&ior's education ; and I trust 
she may escape from the dangerous contamination 
of idleness and frivolity with which she is now sur- 
rounded, and from which no woman, in my opinion, 
ever does escape with impunity. It is, however^^ 
hardly probable, and the less so, as she seems equalh ' 
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taplivated at present by worthleBs pursiiite and their 
pursuers." 

At whom this attack waa leveUed, Mr. Lovaine 
knCTv not ; but he wai extremely di^leased at the 
Bentimenta espreased by Heiwrt, dixI the tone in 
wliich they were debvered. A few more dictatorial 
spcechea on his part, and some sharp replies on that 
of Herbert, closed the morning's interview, and 
they separated with motual feelings of disaatis- 
(action. 

Had Mr. Lovaine watched his nephew's counte- 
nance, he would have perceived that it was in the 
perusal of the second page of his daughter's letter 
that its serenity was first disturl>ed ; and if he bad 
seen the letter, he would have found in that page the 
following passage : — 

" The more fsee of Emily De Clifford, the better 
I like her. She says she knew you a litde in Lon- 
don last year. 1 wish you had known her well, and 
liked her as much as 1 do ; for I am sure that, in 
that case, you would have tried to marry her: and 
now, if you were to be ever bo much mclined, it 
would, 1 fear, be too late. There is here a Mr. 
Gordon, Lord Melrose's eldest son, who, eveiy one 
says, is extremely in love with her. He is always 
widi the De Cliffords ; and 1 heard to-day, from a 
person who is intimate with the two parties con- 
cerned, that both Emily's and Mr. Gordon's parents 
wish for the marriage," 

Why this simple piece of information diould have 
produoed upon its reader such unpleasant effecu, 
we must leave at present to the ingenuity of our 
leaders to discover. That it was the cause of those 
etTects was, howerer, most trqe — the pourgum du 
jftnrqwn time periups wiU show. 

Herbert ap«nt tiu eveninr at Mn. Iiawlie's. — 
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Never could the injustice of the chai^ of age axti 
ugliness, preferred against, her in the morning by his 
uncle, have appeared more utterly groundless. She 
happened to be dressed in an unusually becoming 
manner, a circumstance, which, of course, much 
heightened her natural good looks; and although 
Herbert was of too phik^phical a turn of mind to 
be attracted by so trifling an occurrence, yet the 
more glaring appeared the injustice dcme her, the 
more an object of interest did she immediately be- 
come in his eyes. 

Nor did Mrs. Lawlie fail to eain in the compari- 
son which, voluntarily or invo^tarily, was insti- 
tuted in Herbert's mind between her, and those 
with whom he had learned in the morning that his 
cousin was, with so much pleasure, associating at 
Spa. He never had thought Mrs. Lawlie so intel- 
lectual, or her pursuits so rational, as when he recol- 
lected the contents of that letter, and the discussion 
that had arisen, in consequence, between himself 
and his uncle. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The result of the little altercation detailed in our 
last chapter, was far from producing in Mr. Lovaine.. 
senior, any increase of good wm towards Mrs; 
Liawlie, similar to that felt by Mr. Lovaine, junior. 
A suspicion that his nephew's pleasure in the lady's 
society arose from what he considered a far more 
natural and accountable predilection in her favour; = 
than that of a mere vnsh to improve himself by the 
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discussion and cultivation of literary and politicd 
subjects, had instantly glanced across his mind, 
when jfirst the surprising fact of her being neither 
old nor ugly, had. been disclosed to him. 

This suspicion had strei^hened upon reflection ; 
nor was it unmixed with feelings of displeasiire, at 
being what he considered the dupe of his nephew's 
wilfuJ deception. He looked upon his denial of the 
attachment to the imaginary Miss Lawlie, with 
which he had formerly taxed him, as no better than 
an equivocation ; that he had merely cleared himself 
upon a quibble ; and that he had affected to be un* 
justly accused, when, in fact, the only injustice done 
him, was in the over-mildness of the accusation. In 
short, that he had made him appear, and almost con- 
fess himself in the wrong, when in point of fact he 
had been, as usual, quite in the ri^ht. 

These were heavy counts agamst poor Herbert ; 
and they acquired as much force when they had 
been conned over in Mr. Lovaine's own mind onlyj 
as if they had, from good evidence, received " con- 
firmation strong as proofs of holy writ," of then* 
justice and truth. 

It was under these new and unpleasant impres- 
sions, that Mr^ Lovaine accidentally met Mr. jBen-« 
son. He disliked being alone, and therefore, with 
feelings very different from those which first induced 
him to ask Mr. Benson, as a peace-offering to Her- 
bert, he now invited liim to dine, and pass those 
hours in his company, which Herbert was spending 
in that of Mrs. Lawlie ; and when, it must be con* 
fessed, that his feelings went nearer to ji£stify his 
uncle's suspicions than they had ever done before, 
•r perchance might ever have done, but for the tri-r 
flii^ events of the morning. 

It was not in Mr. Lovame's disposition to be re» 



served, and more particularljr was he disposed to 
be otherwise, when his curiosity was aroused or his 
anger excited. In the present instance, therefore^ 
as might be expected, he was far from inclined to 
withhold his opinions. His impression of Mr. Ben- 
son's character had continued unakered since the 
day of his first dinner ; nor, indeed, had Mr. Benson 
ever given him reason to change it ; for he had uni- 
formly persevered in the same prudent and inoffen- 
sive course which he had on that day adopted, of 
abstaining from the expression of such principles 
and opinions as would have been incomprdiensible 
and revolting to the darkened mind of a eotmtry 
gentleman, nursed in the long-established prejudices 
of a monopolizing aristocracy. Had he ever re- 
commended a similar forbearance to his friend Her-' 
bert, how much better would it have been for all 
parties. 

Mr. Lovaine, as may be remembered, considered 
it an advantage to his neph^ to have formed a 
friendship with one a few years older (which, in his 
opinion, was always synonymous with a few degrees 
wiser) than himself. In addition, therefore, to his 
natural inclination to communicate to others what- 
ever disturbed his own mind, he looked to Mr. 
Benson for assistance in making Herbert sensible of 
his misconduct towards himself, and to reclaim him 
from what he considered his evil ways. 

No sooner^ therefore, was the cloth removed and 
the servants dismissed from the dining-room, than 
the subject of Herbert's profound admiration for 
Mrs. Lawlie was brought on the tapis. 

Mr. Lovaine had a vnlling auditor, for the matter 
was by no means one of indmerence to Mr. Benson^ 

" Tnat boy has shamefiilly deceived me,** said Mr. 
(lOvaine. ^ Some time ago I taxed hinv widi t pre* 
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Terence for Miss Lawlie, imagiQing that it was for 
her charms that he had quitted the country at a much 
eadier period than he was wont to do, and altered 
alkhis habits and pursuits in life. He refuted the 
chaige with a degree t>f warmth which was inexcu- 
sable, considering our relative positions, and which 
could only be palliated by the supposition of his 
complete innocence, and my consequent injustice. 
He> repelled, with unblushing effrontiery, the idea ol' 
engaging himself to Miss Lawlie, adducing- in. hi$ 
defence the conclusive argument that, to his know- 
ledge, no such person existed : but it was nothing 
better than an equivocation ; knowing, as he did, 
that my mistake only consisted in having called the 
object of his attention Miss, instead of Mrs. Law- 
lie, and that I had given him credit for an attachment, 
lionourable at least towards its object, instead of dis- 
graceful, to himself, and degrading to her." 

" Since when, Sir, have you discovered this cause 
of displeasure with my friend ?" 

" I never knew it till this morning ; but I have no 
doubt on the subject now, unless you can as posi- 
tively prove to me the lady's non-existence, as did 
Herbert that of Miss Lawlie." 

" That, Sir, truth will not permit : of her exist- 
ence there is no more doubt, than of Herbert's fre- 
quent visits to her house." 

" And she is young and handsome 1^ 

" Of her beauty I profess myself to be no judge $ 
but I have heard those who regard external appear- 
ances consider her so : and indeed I remember to 
have once heard Herbert himself say that he thought 
her handsome. That she is superior in intellect to 
her sex in general I have very little doubt ; and of 
her youth I have none, for she accidentally men* 
Jipned her age in my presence tlje other day," 



That Mr. BeDson was no admirer of the frir sei 
ilid not escape Mr. Lovaine ; but he willii^y for- 
gave him at that moment for any little want o( gal- 
lantry in his opinions or expressions, thinking that 
the less he was disposed to be swayed by female 
influence, the more he was likely to prove usefiil to 
himself. 

'* You speak of beauty with a degree of philoso^ 
phy that is, to say the least, unusual at your tune 
of life. Would to Heaven you could mould this 
scapegrace nephew of mine a little more after your 
fashion." (Mr. Lovaine had no idea with how much 
success he had already done so.) " I am determined 
to put a stop to his dangling any longer after petti- 
coat pedants ; and I am sure, Mr. ^nson, that, as 
his friend, you will not refuse me your assistance 'm 
cflecting so very desirable an object." 

" Petticoat pedant," would have grated a good 
deal on Mr. Benson's ears, had it not been for the 
conclusion of this speech ; but the prospect of being 
rid of the constant visits of his disciple, where he 
always considered him de trdp, sweetened the bit- 
terness of the impertinent epithet. 

The conversation upon a subject so highly inter- 
esting to both parties was not likely to be sooir 
dropped. Mr. Lovaine appealed to Mr. Benson's 
own observations as to the existence of Herbert's 
preference for Mrs. L#awlie. Mr. Benson did not 
deny it ; nor did he omit to mention hovvr oflen, and 
how strongly he advised him to devote his mind to 
useful pursuits, and to forswear the influence of that 
most unreasonable of all passions — love. 

What Mr. Benson considered to be useftil pursuits, 
he did not state to Mr. Lovaine ; but as there was 
nothing to be said against useful pursuits in the 
abstract, and as Mr. Lovaine was highly impressed 
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{il the moment widi the fuperior good sense c^ Mr. 
Benson, because he was of the same ofrinkm as lum- 
sel^ he wasn(^ disposed to cavil at any thing uttered 
by him. 

Had poor Herbert talked to his uncle of fdUowhig 
die advice which Mr. Benson owned to have given 
him ; had he declared his devotion to the pursuit of 
useibl learning, and openly forsworn all preten- 
sion to the softer passions, as dangerous, or, to say 
the least, unworthy of a reasonable being, Mr. Lo- 
vaine would have' treated him and his professions 
with that contempt with which he was wont to treat 
what he regarded as th^ unbecoming assumption of 
one, too young to judge for himself. But Mr. Benson 
perfectly agreed with him in the expediency of pre* 
venting the frequency, if not the continuance, of 
Herbert's intercourse with that family, to which he 
had himself so unvnsely introduced him : ergo, Mr. 
Benson was a very sensible, modest young man in 
Mr. Lovaine's eyes, and all he said was well re- 
ceived ; and thus did Mr. Benson fan the flame of 
wrath against one, who had never yet harboured a 
feeling of jealousy, or an evil thought of any kind, 
towards himself. 

Mr. Benson, notvnthstanding this conversation, 
was not guilty of premeditated treachery ; perhaps, 
indeed, if Mr. Lovaine had just questioned him as to 
the fact of his nephew's being in love with M^s. 
Lawlie, he would not have felt himself justified in 
asserting its truth upon grounds no better than ap- 
prehensions ; or in sowing diss^ntions upon a bare 
suspicion, between his friend, and the person to whom 
that friend owed, and from whom he expected every 
worldly good; but the positive manner in whicli 
Mr. Lovaine asserted that, which Mr. Benson had 
but hitherto apprehended, aroused those feelings 
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which Herbert knew not that bis firiend possessed 
The bone and antidote were held out together ; f(x 
if his peace was poisoned t^ Mr. Loraine's commu- 
nication, he instantfy saw the remedho^ in the angry 
exercise of a guardian's authority. The temptation 
was too great to be resisted ; and ere he and Mr. 
Lovaine separated on that evening, he had consented 
to be the reporter, not to say the spy, of Herbert's 
actions. 

It W3S agreed that Mr. Lovaine should not aUodc 
to the subject of Mrs. Lawlie to his nephew, till Mr. 
Benson tliought it advisable for him so to do, and that, 
above all, Mr. Benson's name should never be men- 
tioned,as having taken part in saving himfrom thedan- 
2iers into which he was now so blindly running ; for 
grateful as in time Herbert must, and would feel 
to those who had preserved him from the disgraceful 
I onsequences of an illegal attachment, it was better 
that he should feel that gratitude to his uncle only; 
ior, in fact, to liim alone would it be owing ; none 
»>lher had a right to interfere ; and if Mr. Benson 
acted under his directions with anv success, lie was 
but the instrument, and deserved not the praise due 
TO his director. 

Mr. Lovaine was perfectly captivated with his 
« ompanion ; " it is indeed," thought he to liimself. " a 
long, long while since I have met \v\ih a young maiv 
who united at once such ability, discernment, can- 
dour, and disinterestedness 1 Could I but Uve to see 
Herbert resemble him, I should close my eyes upon 
this life with the satisfaction of feeling that 1 waf 
placing my family and fortune in the hands of one 
well worthy of the trust" - 

We really believe that so entu^ly was Mr. Lovaine 
prejudiced at that moment in favour of Mr. Benson, 
?hat he might have almost hinted with safety, thai 
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^buse in old and public institutions did sometimes 
exist, and that it would be well to reform them. 
He, however, offered no such hint. To find himself 
the confidential friend of a man of Mr. Lovaine's 
family and calibre in the world, could not but be 
V grati^ing to a character such as we have described 
Mr. Benson's to be ; and he was too acute not to 
perceive that, until his footing was still more secure, 
it would be unsafe to broach those opinions, which 
would tend as much to lower him in the estimation 
of Mr. Lovaine, as they had raised him in that of his 
own little band of devoted followers. 

Mr. Lovaine having promised to refrain from the 
expression of his displeasure to Herbert till Mr. 
Benson should deem a measure of that sort to be 
advisable, had, on his part, received assurances that 
no time should be lost in discovering the state both of 
Herbert's and Mrs. Lawlie's feelings towards each 
other. They accordingly agreed to meet again, so 
soon as it had been in Mr. Benson's power to obtain 
the desired information ; and when they parted, it 
was with that mutual good-will which confederates, 
either for good or evil, seldom fail to entertain for 
each other, when no difference of opinion as to the 
means of obtaining the end desired has disturbed 
their union. » ^ 

That Mr. Benson should lose no time in begin- 
ning his operations, by introducing the mention of 
Herbert in the course of his visit tlie morning fol- 
lowing this compact with Mr. Ix>vaine cannot be 
thought extraordinary ; because, however little in- 
terested might have been his own feelings, in ascer* 
taining the degree of impression made by his ci-de- 
vant prati^^ne was bound, in honour to his new 
ally, to reheve him with the utmost despatch from 
tfis present state of painful suspense. 
Vol. L~17 
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** Did yoa find young Lovaine as agreeable as ever 
Qflt night ? I understood he was to spend the 
evening with you," inquired Mr. Benson, in a tone 
of assumed inoifference. 

Mrs. Lawlie had, however, learned by this time, 
that a more agreeable theme could be found on 
which to dwell with Mr. Benson than the praises of 
young Lovaine, and she therefore replied in the same 
tone of indifference, '' Much as usual ; he is certain- 
ly under great obligations to you, for the pains you 
liave taken to improve his mind ; but I sometimes 
fear that, although the good seed has been sown in 
good soil, yet that the weeds were not sufficiently 
exterminated at first, to allow of its ever coming to 
perfection : the produce will be, and is, greatly im- 
proved, but the harvest will not be abundant.'^ 

There was a treacherous sparkle in the eyes of 
Mr. Benson at the declaration of this opinion, that 
could not escape the observation of a woman : for 
after all, though Mrs. Lawlie did occasionally hold 
her sex in contempt, and was, nominally, too great a 
pliilosopher to be a coquette, still she was a woman 
— and moreover possessed in an eminent degree that 
finesse cl esprit, that quick perception of character, 
which, it must be confessed, does more especially 
belong to the female half of humankind. 

" I fear that your opinion is but too well-founded,'' 
he replied, though with an expression of countenance 
that spoke more of hope than of fear. Lovaine was 
bom for better deeds than he will ever accomplish : 
he has been too long nursed in the lap of luxury — ^too 
long accustomed to the vices of the rich and idle — 
not to require the one, and not to look with indif- 
ference, if not with indulgence, on the other. That 
all-directing principle of action, love of self, must 
teach him to view with pleasure and complacency 
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those evils by which he benefits ; he has too direct 
an interest in the continuance of existing and long- 
established abuses, to wish sincerely for their reform. 
The cultivation^ of his naturally intelligent mind by 
the exercise of nis reasoning faculties, may give him 
a clearer perception of justice and expediency, but 
his principles will never be of sufficient power to 
regulate his conduct according to that perception.** 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Lawlie, " the education be* 
stowed upon him by his uncle has doubtless been of 
serious disadvantage to him ; for, though he is by 
no means unconscious of that fact, yet so strong with 
him is the force of habit and eai^ prejudice, that I 
believe he is stiU much attached to the said uncle, if 
not occasionally influenced by him.*' 

A pause ensued — and Mr. Benson's countenance 
bore stronger evidences of agitation than quite be- 
came the man of reason. Mrs. Lawlie also felt em- 
barrassed. The conversation had gone on with 
great apparent fluency as yet ; but there was some- 
thing in this silence which seemed rather to portend 
a change in the nature, than a discontinuance of the 
subject : for their discourse had neither come to a 
natural close, nor had its course been turned by the 
starting of any fresh topic. Perhaps the recollection 
of Heroert's manner on the preceding evening had 
its share, both in suggesting the possibility of the 
conversation changing in its object, though not in its 
^subject, and of some inquietude at that change. 

That Mrs. Lawlie's presentiments were no false 
prophets, was proved in the first sentence by which 
Mr. Benson broke the awfiil stillness that had reigned 
in the apartment for two or three minutes : a space 
of time scarcely noted in the ordinary occupations 
of life, but which appears little short of as many 
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iKmra, when the mind is bunly employed in q)ecu- 
latiiig upon that which is to fcilow. 

**ExcQBer saidhe, ^the liberty, if fuchyoucixua- 
-der ity of what I am about to sav. There can, I 
iiope, be no doubt in your mmd of uie fiiendfihipand 
interest which I have long felt for the oniy woman 
whom I ever knew to be sufficiently above the weak- 
nesses of her sex to be a rational and useful member of 
society." (Nothing flattered Mrs. Lawlie so much 
as bemg so considered; but at this mmn^it she 
•almost overlooked the compliment, in her anadety to 
'hear the conclusion of her finend's haraqgue.) ^ The 
f^inion which you have just expressed of young 
Lovaine's character and abilities has satisfied my 
mind upon one point ; I had feared thst he was be- 
coming, if not ao'eady become, an object of sufficient 
interest in your eyes, to blind you to those feultsand 
imperfections, which, however much we may regret, 
truth compels, or at least ou^ to compel us, to own, 
and from which justice requires that we viithhold 
the admiration and confidence which are due to 
more real talent and exalted worth. 

" I find, however, that I wronged you in so think- 
ing, and you must forgive me. Of tine state of his 
feelings I need not ask you — on that subject there is 
no doubt. I ask you not whether he has or has not 
actually obtruded their declaration upon your ears ; 
but let me entreat you, my dearest Mrs. Lawlie,^ 
(and here the philosopher drew his chair nearer to 
the fair subject of his sage advice ; and, though of 
course untmnkingly, and merely from that inatten- 
tion to his movements so naturally produced by the 
absorbing interest of his discourse, he laid his hand 
upon hers) *^ to be upon your guard with that young 
man. He is perhaps unconscious of that superiorit}' 
of mind and acquirement which so endears yoa to 
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those, whose habits and pursuits in life lead them to 
look for pleasure only in intellectual enjoyment — ^but 
he is not insensible to those graces of person, which 
constitute in the society to which he has all his life 
belonged, a woman's greatest — nay, her only charm.'' 

(Mrs. Lawlie never knew before that Mr. Benson 
had ever perceived those personal attractions to 
which he iiad just alluded. Whether this discovery 
was likely to be offensive or agreeable to any woman, 
even to one of Mrs. Lawlie's tnily intellectual pur- 
suits, we leave to the decision of our female readers.) 

" To mislead — to betray — and to abandon those 
whom they can deceive, is the boast of the class in 
which he was brought up ; and although the partial 
reform, which myself and others have effected in 
liis own principles, may induce him to admit the 
flagrancy of such despicable conduct, so long as he 
is free from the temptation to follow that example, 
yet I much fear that with the temptation would 
quickly appear the cloven foot. He is too much of 
an aristocrat at heart not to expect, as a right, the 
possession of whatever he covets. Teach him, then, 
that his wishes must be tempered by reason, and 
that rank, fashion, and wealth, sink into merited in- 
significance, when urged against the superior force 
of knowledge and reflection," 

" Surely," replied Mrs. Lawlie, who at last took 
courage to interrupt this more salutary than agree^ 
able advice, " you are rather hasty in your judg- 
ment ; you can have no reason to assert thus posi- 
tively the existence of those feelings towards myself 
which you attribute to Mr. Lovaine." 

"Pardon me ; in that you are mistaken ; as indeed 
I think you will allow, when I tell you that of those 
feelings, of which you are disposed to doubt the ex- 
istence, I ^tas yesterday morning informed by an 

17* 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Nothing could have been more agreeably suc- 
cessful to Air. Benson than his visit to Mrs, Lawlie ; 
and of course no time was lost in conmiumcating 
its result, according to agreement, to Mr. Lovaine. 

That Herbert was the decided admirer of Mrs. 
lawlie, Mr. Benson was more than ever convinced 
since his interview with that lady ; but he was now 
also satisfied that there e»sted no reciprocity of sen- 
timent. To have joined in Mr. Lovaine's preju- 
diced abuse of iMrs. Lawlie, would have been but 
very little congenial to his feelings; and by this 
timely discovery of her indifference towards Her- 
bert, he was* not only spared the pejformance 
himself of any such disagreeable part, in his future 
conversations with Mr. Lovaine on the subject, but 
was also enabled to moderate the vehemence of his 
dislike to that lady, without diminishing his suspicious 
watchfulness of his nephew. 

Mr. Benson had, moreover, so adroitly converted 
Mrs. Lawlie's indifference towards Herbert into 
anger, and her reserve into confidence towards him- 
self j that he was no longer in fear that her judgment 
would be blinded, or her time wasted, by the grow- 
ing influence of a young man, incapable of appre- 
ciating her real merits. 

Altnough Mr. Lovaine had promised that he would 
make no allusion to his suspicions respecting Mrs. 
Lawlie to Herbert, till Mr. Benson thought it fit 
that he should do so, yet his character was far' from 
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could not be adopted, without the risk of some expla- 
nation of their cause being demanded by Herbert. 
Perhaps the idea that there is nothing so dangerous 
as an explanation, where the tender feelings are 
awakened in. one or both of the parties concerned-^ 
that it gives an opportunity of talking of themselves, 
and of each other, which by acknowledging, often 
strengthens those feelings,, did not occur to Mr. 
Benson, because he was professedly ignorant upon 
such matters : but that the part which he had taken 
in the affair might come to young Lovaine's ears, 
should MrSiiLawlie be explicit as to the cause of her 
change of conduct towards him, and that that would 
be far more agreeable, did decidedly 6ccur to him. 
He did not, therefore, leave her till she had pro- 
mised him faithfully that she would not make any 
sudden or violent alteration in her manner towards 
Herbert, although she would gradually diminish the 
invitations which she had hitherto so kindly offered 
him to her house. 

Nor Was this all, for, piqued beyond measure at 
the idea of being the butt, instead of the idol of the 
man* in whose fevour she had, with so much libe- 
rality and candour, put by her well-founded dislike 
to the class to which he belonged, she wiHingly con- 
sented to keep Mr. Benson au courrant of aU par- 
ticulars of their future interviews ; hoping, by thua 
confiding in one who was well acquainted with his 
character, and her own real friend, she might not 
only preserve herself from the ignominious position 
of being the dupe of a mere man of fashion, out that 
in time, assisted by his counsels, she might so turn 
the tabtes upon Lovauie, the very first OTportunity, 
as to affonl a most brilliant illustratton of ** the biter 
bit r • 
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known to him who commits them, a soreness is cre- 
ated between the parties, upon which the first 
wound that is inflicted, however slight, will quickly 
inflame to a dangerous, if not incurable degree. 

The more Mr. Lovaine thought fit to decry his 
pursuits, or to speak disparagingly of the advantages 
of female education, the more did Herbert declare 
himself devoted to study, and the more was his 
table strewed with pamphlets on radical reform, 
and also with the more zest did he seek the society 
of her whom he considered to have most benefited 
by the pains she had bestowed upon her education. 

Of tus .manner, and in fact of all that passed 
during those visits, a faithfid report was made by 
Mrs. Lawlie to Mr. Benson; and by him again 
were they detailed (though often revised and cor- 
rected) to Mr. Lovaine; nor did it a little increase 
his anger at the frequency of Herbert's visits to 
Russell Square, when he was convinced, that so far 
from being a victim to the ingenious arts of a clever, 
designing woman, he was, in fact, no better than an 
unprincipled, though hitherto unsuccessfiil, disturber 
of conjugal felicity. 

It was in this unpleasant and unharmonious state 
of feeling that Herbert and his uncle remained for 
some time. Both kept up their intercourse with 
Mr. Benson ; Herbert, because he still considered 
him as the man of the greatest talent he had ever 
known, and because he considered himself to be 
under deep and lasting obligations to him, for having 
withdrawn him from all his former occupations and 
society ; and his uncle, because it was through him 
that he obtained the information which he was so 
desirous of possessing, and because, as he beUeved 
him to entertain the same opinions as himself on all 
hose subjects on which Mr. Benson had had the 
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^nood taste not to contradict him, he regarded him as 
a man of good sense and sound judgment. 

As, however, Mr. Benson never railed to impress 
upon Mr. Lovaine the necessity of the non-mention 
of his name in that affair which had become their 
particular /)0iVi^ de reunion^ Herbert was quite igno- 
rant of the extent of their intimacy ; thou^ that 
they should not have entertained at first sight too 
profound a contempt for each other ever to meet 
again, did always seem most siu*prising to him ; and 
was only accounted for by the consideration, that a 
man of Mr. Benson's abilities commanded respect^ 
even from those who were most opposed to him in 
character and opinions. He knew that they occa- 
sionally met ; ind«ed, Mr. Benson had once or twice 
accompanied him to Mr. Lovaine's residence ; but, 
as we have said before, he had no idea of the terms 
on which they were together. Had he been so, he 
would perhaps have applied to Mr. Benson to solve 
the meaning of many a pointed remark made by his 
uncle, the sting of which he invariably felt inclined 
to resent, because he knew it was meant to be 
piercing, though he knew not how. 

To Mr. Benson, however, no hint of these little 
tiffs was ever breathed by Herbert, and invariably 
did they reach his ears through Mr. Lovaine ; con- 
sequently, Herbert had invariably the a]:^)earance of 
being in the wron^, and Mr. Benson did but give 
his opinion conscientiously when he said that he 
thought so. 

Herbert abstained from all mention of his disa- 
greements with his uncle, from the double reason of 
not wishing to obtrude family matters upon a third, 
and, as he thought, uninterested person ; and from 
not caring to have known by any one, the extent to 
which his uncle still thought proper to carry his 
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interferencey and interpose his authority. But to 
Mr. BensoDy the ibeUng that he was treated with 
less oonfidence by his disciple (over whom he had 
never before doubted his entire influence) dian he 
considered his due, did not diq>ose him to look with 
a very fevourable eye upon'-his conduct ; and white 
busily employed in gaining considerable ascend^Eicy 
over the elder Mr. Lovaine, he was growing more 
and more dissatisfied with the younger, who was so 
blind to his own interests as not to a}q>ly to him for 
advice. 

Mrsr-liawlie had been guilty of no such derelic- 
tion /yf duty ; for if she had not actually sou^t his 
advice, she had paid him the still higher compliment 
of following it, so far as regarded her conduct 
towards Herbert ; for as Mr. Benson had advised 
her not to make any sudden or marked change, she 
saw no reason against his being invited to dinner to 
meet Mrs. Lovechild, and a few more, upon whom 
he had made, in spite of his disadvantageous birth 
and education, a very favourable impression : for 
thou^ Mrs. Lawlie's distrust of Herbert had been 
too strongly awakened not to secure her from all 
danger oi bestowing too great a portion of her own 
regard upon him, yet to have appeared entirely to 
east him off, or, as some ill-natured, misjudging 
people would have said, to lose the patronage of 
him, would have been useless and unkind. To 
dinner, therefore, he was invited ; and the invitation 
was accepted with the greater pleasure, as an inter- 
val of unusual length had elapsed since the last 
time of that honour having been conferred upon 
him. 

Herbert had returned to his lodgings early in the 
afternoon, for the purpose of reading, or perhaps 
(as his uDclp somotimes imputed to him) forthepnr- 
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pose of shining with unusual brilliancy at Mrs. Law- 
lie's. Upon entering the room, he found two letters 
lying on his table, one from his cousin, the other from 
lus aunt. They had both been written subsequent 
to the departure of the De Cliffords, and previous 
to the proposal of Lord Goldsborough. 

The contents of Elinor's letter were principally 
regrets at the departure of her friends, and rapturous 
commendations of Emily's perfections. The letter 
from his aunt also contained regrets at the breaking 
up of so pleasant a party, and some encomiums 
upon EmDy, who, she observed, was well calculated 
to make the happiness of whomever she married ; 
and, indeed, in proof of how highly she was in Mrs. 
Lovaine's good graces, she wound up her little chap- 
ter upon her, by expressing her sincere hope that 
the intelligence which she had just heard from Mrs. 

was true, viz. that she was likely to marry Mr. 

Crordon, the eldest son of Lord Melrose, who would 
have Glencarry Castle, in Scotland, be^des a good 
landed estate in the north of England ; indeed, upon 
whom all the property was entailed, and against 
whom, she believed, there was nothing to be said ; 
he was going, as she had been informed, to meet the 
De Cliflbrds at BrusselR, for the express purpose of 
proposing to Emily, and that the marriage would 
take . place immecQately on their arrival in Eng- 
land. 

Herbert could hardly conceal from himself, as he 
read the letter, how httle he entered into the good 
vrishes of his aunt, for the comfortable establishment 
of Miss De Clifford ; he threw it down, and in- 
wardly vituperated the detestable system of many- 
ing eirls to castles and estates, instead of to men ; 
he felt more convinced than he had ever been be- 
fore, of the propriety of the equal divinon of pro- 

Vol. L— 18 
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perty, beeause it was more calculated to prevent 
the present practice of mothers bringing their daugh* 
ters to market He owned that the premimn upon 
that practice was now too high ; that the choice 
was often between beggary and magnificence, po- 
verty and luxury. The temptation was certainly 
great ; and naturally, therefore, much too great to 
be resisted by the parents of children, whose halnts 
and education had taught them to view with greater 
reverence and admiration the aristocracy of birth 
and wealth, than the distinctions of merit and talent 

These reflections were for a moment interrupted 
by the discovery of a few lines on the back of his 
aunt's letter, written subsequently to the rest, and 
which had, on the first reading, escaped his observa- 
tion. They were as follows: — ^The event, of 
which I have given your uncle fiill particulars, took 
place after I had closed this letter ; and I now only 
open it to beg you will lose no time in going to him 
after the receipt of it, in case you are not with him 
when it arrives. I hope, however, that you will not 
be together, for I have directed the letters to your 
respective residences, on purpose to oblige you to 
guess the good news which he has to teU you. 
You will, I am sure, be as much delighted as any 
of us." 

"What childish nonsense!" muttered Herbert 
half aloud, ** to be made to guess. Why the deuce 
could not my aunt have told me at once what she 
had to say, if it was worth telling at all !" 

He did, however, for a few minutes, apply his 
mind to guess ; and his first surmise was that she 
had heard of the actual celebration of Miss De Clif- 
ford's marriage. Upon reflection, however, he re- 
jected the idea of her being concerned in the matter^ 
as improbable in the extreme ; though the circum^ 
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stance of its having crossed his mind appeared to 
have by no means added to the serenity of his 
temper. 

Having settled that it was only some frivolous 
nonsense, of which he would not ask an explanation 
from his uncle when he returned from dinner, he 
was beginning to muse again upon the first part of 
the letter, w+iile he mechanically reached down the 
books which he had come home for the purpose of 
perusing, when, with a countenance foil of import- 
ance, not immixed with satisfaction, entered Mr. 
Lovaine. 

"Well, Herbert, have you guessed the news from 
Spa ? Your aunt tells me she was going to put yom* 
powers of divination to the test: so I am come to 
see whether you have been clever enough to solve 
the riddle, or to put you out of your pain, if you are 
still racking your brain to make it out." 

Herbert tvell remembered that it had ever been 
a favourite custom, both with his uncle and aunt, 
when he was a little boy, and that any good fortune^ 
such as a child's ball, or a party to Astley's, or a 
game at snap-dragon, or a plum-cake, awaited him^ 
to exercise his ingenuity in making him guess what 
was going to happen ; consequently, he was not par- 
ticularly pleased at the form in which this piece of 
intelligence, whatever it might be, was to be com- 
municated to him: it struck him as being puerile 
and iidiculous ; and with a perverseness of feeling 
more common than praiseworthy in mankind, he 
determined to treat with indifference that which was 
made of so much importance by others. 

" ReaUy, Sir,'' he carelessly replied, ** my aunt 
seems to have strangely recKoned upon a talent 
which I certainly do not possess for unravelling a 
mystery, or upon my being wteft is called a hicky 
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guesser ; but I fear, if my knowledge of this greal 
and important event depended scAely t^n timt, I 
should remain in ignorance to the end of my days." 

Mr. Lovaine did not at all like this mode of an- 
swering ; moreover, as he had been in good spirits 
and in good humour, when he entered the room^ he 
was not pleased at seeing Herbert's grave face, or at 
hearing nis not very good humoured reply. He 
always liked sympathy ; he liked people to be gay 
or sad, warm or cold, good or ill-humoured, accord- 
ing as he felt himself; and if he had not at this mo- 
ment been much too fiill of the event of his 
daughter's marriage, (and that this was the intelli- 
gence which he had just received, our readers have 
no doubt jessed, though Herbert had not,) to refrain 
from talkmg to some one upon the subject, he would 
immediately have left the house in dudgeon; but 
wishing to discuss the matter vnth one whose affec- 
tion and interest for Elinor he did not^ and could not 
doubt, he abstained from any such measure, though, 
perhaps he did not entirely preserve his good 
humour. 

"Your studies don't seem to have sharpened 
your wits, young man, as much as might have been 
expected. I swear I think you were a quicker lad 
before you took to reading, than you have been 
since; however, do you give up the point? and 
must I tell you the news, by reading to you the letter 
I have received from your aunt ?" 

" I shall be very happy," replied Herbert, in the 
same tone of indifference in which he had spoken 
before, " to hear my aunt's letter ; though, as I am 
ijot particularly curious, I dare say it would be no 
great affliction to me not to hear this important bit oi' 
intelligence.'* 

" I did not expect this unkind indifference, Her- 
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bertj from you, where Elinor was concerhed/' re- 
torted Mr. Lovaine, who began to consider his child 
as much asgrieved by the insouciance of Herbert, 
as if he hadreally known that there was any thing 
to be heard respecting her. 

" I think, Sir, the unkindness consists rather iii 
withholding from me any circumstance relating to 
one whom I have ever loved as a sister,** said Her- 
bert, whose interest and curiosity were at once 
aroused when his cousin's name was mentioned. ^ 

^ Well, well ! I see you will never make it all out, 
unless I help you to the first part of the story; so I 
will tell you at once, that Elinor is going to be married 
— and to whom, do you think ?** 

Herbert's surprise was so great, that he was on 
the point of forgetting his previous state of irrita- 
tion ; perhaps too, the person whom it occurred him 
to name, though certainly from no oth^r reason than 
that the individual was, at that moment, uppermost 
in his thoughts, contributed in some degree to dispel 
the gloom which had hung on his brow from the 
time he had perused his own letters fix)m Spa. 

" Elinor going to be married P he exclaimed. " Is " 
it to Mr. Gordon ? For God's sake, Sir, tell me to 
whom ?" 

" Psha ! psha ! why Mr. Gordon is to many Eli- 
nor^s friend, not herself. l¥hat are you thinking 
about ? Try once more." 

It was, however, too late to tell him to think again. 
All the irritation under which he was labouring when 
his uncle had first entered the room, had returned 
upon him now tenfold ; and had not the impatience 
which Mr. Lovaine felt to tell his news far exceeded 
the quickness evinced by Herbert in guessing, he 
would certaialy have been left in as complete a 9tato 

18* 
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of ignortiiee when they separated, as he was vAm 
they met 

His exclamation upon being inf<nrmed that Lord 
Goldsborough was the person destined to be Mr. 
Lovaine's scm-in-Iaw, of, ** Is it possible that she is 
to be so sacrificed V* was in no small decree oflfen- 
srre to that gentleman* Nothing could, m fiict, be 
more opposite than their impressicm of Lord Golds- 
borough, or their views upon the subject 

Loni Reading was what is usually termed a very 
worUiy excellent man, a re^ar church and state 
nobleman, who hated innovations of all sorts to Mr» 
Lo^Tiine's heart's content, and was therefore, in las 
opinion, a very safe poUtician — of a very old femilv, 
and very laige property. They had been sUghtfy^ 
acquainted for a great many years — ^they had always 
agreed on whatever subjects they had discussed; 
consequentlv'Lord Reading held a very high place 
in the good graces of Mr. Lovaine — and that the 
son, whom he had never seen, should be the fac- 
simile of his father, and therefore worthy of his dear 
Elinor, he did not for a moment doubt. 

It must be allowed, that the glowing descriptions 
of Mrs. Lovaine, not only of his Lordship's perfec- 
tions, but also of his devotion to their daughter, 
greatly tended to heighten and justify this prejudice : 
although we shrewdly suspect that it would have 
been entertained, had there not been such reas(Hia- 
ble ^unds for its existence ; the jump from Mr. 
Lovaine's premises to his conclusions being, in gene- 
ral, somewhat remarkable for its rapidity. 

Herbert had no perscxial knowled^ of Lord 
Reading, but had been at college withl^ord Golds- 
borough ; and so long as they had continued to meet 
ki society afterward, they had kej^ up the acquaint- 
ance which they had there made, though rather be- 
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cause it is difficult, if not impossible, for people to 
drop each other (when constantly meeting) without 
a quarrel, or other ostensible pretext, than because 
they took the least pleasure in the company of each 
other. 

In the days of Herbert's gayety and high spirits, 
he had, in common with triends who were gay and 
open-hearted as himself, ridiculed Lord Goldsbo- 
rough for being pompous ; called him ^ The polished 
Heir-apparent," "the priggish young Nobleman,*' 
**the Representative of Orthodoxy,** &c. &c. &c.; 
had more than once persuaded him to cut a young 
lady» (who could scarcely tolerate him) for making 
a a ^ at him. Lord Goldsborough had, in short, 
been more or less the butt of the little knot of young 
men, who, from having been his cotemporaries at 
Christ Church, weD knew what were his foibles, and 
how to make them appear in the most ridiculous point 
of view. 

When, however, Herbert became studious, grave, 
and Tcserved, t. e. what he considered to be literarj'^ 
and political, or what his uncle would have called 
pedantic and radical. Lord Goldsborough had been 
to his mind one of the most striking instances of the 
bad effects of the present system of things in gene- 
ral. The idea, that such a man as Lord GoMsbo- 
rough would have an hereditary voice in the legisla- 
ture of his country, besides the power of returning 
more than one nominal representative of the people, 
was always to him a convincing proof of the un- 
soundness of our government, and of the fallacy of 
the boasted vrisdom of our ancestcurs. Lord Golds- 
borough was, in fact, it must be confessed, a most 
excellent specimen of the evils likely to accrue firoin 
the situation to which he was bom, and the educa- 
tian which he had received ; and whenever Herbert 
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most trembled for ttni safety and weltkre of )m 
countryy it was when he pictured to himself the pos- 
sibility of its councils being directed by Lord Gokk- 
borouffhy or his sembUMes. 

Wim such feelings towards the young nobl^nvi 
in question, it was very natural that Herbert should 
feel far finom pleased or satisfied at hearing that to 
him his cousin was to be united. For her, he had 
not only a great affection, but he had also formed a 
little plan of endeavouring, on her return lK>nie, to 
lead her mind to the OHisideration of such subjects 
as Mrs. Lawlie so successfolly handled. He had, 
moreover, been very often provoked at the love of 
fashion, which his aunt had boon but at small pains 
to conceal in her letters ; and he felt sure timt Elinor 
had been forced into the acceptance of a man whom 
she must despise, and he was indignant at the manner 
in which she had thus been sacrificed. 

" Saciificed ! why, what the devil do you mean 1^ 
was Mr. Lovaine's first exclamation and interroga- 
toiy, after Herbert's expression of this opinion ; and 
beK>re he had time to explain his meaning, his indig- 
nation was considerably increased by the unmerited 
encomiums that were passed upoa his Lordship by 
Mr. Lovaine. Herbert utterly denied the truth of 
his uncle's assertions, and in terms which showed 
that his temper or his principles had produced con- 
siderable oblivion in his mind, both of their relative 
positions and of their respective ages. 

While thus engaged in angry altercation, the 
sei'vant entered and informed Herbert that Mrs. 
Lawlie had just sent to acquaint him that she dined 
an hour later than usual, and hoped it would not be 
inconvenient to him. 

Nothing could be more inopportune, at that mo- 
ment, than such a reminder of Mrs« Lawlie's name 
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and existence ; it lent fresh v^our to Mr. Lovaine'^ 
increasing ire. His promise to Sf r. Benson was so fai^ 
remembered, that no mention whatever was made 
of that gentleman, but of his further promise to 
await Mr. Benson's advice respecting the time and 
the manner in which he should broach the subject to 
his nephew, all recollection was gone. Lotd Crolds- 
borough, the original cause of their dispute, was for 
the time forgotten. Mr. Lovaine op^ily accused 
Herbert of equivocation, deception, and ingratitude 
towards himself; taxed him with evil designs against 
the honour of the woman whom he pretended to 
admire and respect ; and finally asserted his own 
authoritative right to forbid the frequency, if not 
altogether the continuance of his visits to Russell 
Square. 

Herbert's temper and feelings were now irritated 
beyond all control. He scorned to repel the accu- 
sations of his uncle ; but in the most explicit and 
unmeasured terms denied his right of interference, 
and boldly asserted his own independence, and his 
determination to be in future the sole arbiter of hip 
own thoughts, words, and deeds. 

With every reply the anger of each was in- 
creased, till Mr. Lovaine snatching up his hat, and 
declaring that he would no longer bear to be insulted 
where he ought to be respected, hastily quitted the 
house. 

That his uncle had thus abruptly departed in 
anger, Herbert did not scruple to acknowledge to 
himself that he regretted ; but that he had done 
nothing more than his dutv to himself, in adopting 
the line of conduct which had produced that anger : 
be had no doubt ; therefore with his regret no self- 
reproach was mingled. 

That his nephew hadi proved himself unworthy of 
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his affection, Mr. Lovaine did not hesitate to ac* 
knowledge was a circumstance that gave him real 
pain ; but that he had done only his duty in repro- 
ving him so severely, and in assuming so much au- 
thority over him, he entertained no doubt : there- 
fore with his regrets also was mingled no self- 
reproach ; and in this state of feelings, it would be 
dimcult to say which of the two was the most likely, 
or rather unlikely, to make the first advance towards 
a reconciliation. They had often indulged in the 
petty warfare of squabbling and bickering, but this 
was their first decided quarrel. 

It is a very dangerous thing for those who are 
bound by the ties of blood or naatrimony, ever to 
discover the possibility of coming to an (^n 
rupture. How seldom does it happen, in such casea 
that the first quarrel stands alone, or unsucceeded by 
similar discords ! 
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